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The First Decade in Social Security 


By A. J. Altmeyer* 


TEN YEARS IS a Short time in which 
to measure social advance. A rela- 
tively modest proposal for social leg- 
islation has often taken a decade or 
more to develop the public under- 
standing and support that finally 
made it law in a State, and perhaps 
a generation before it became a real- 
ity for any substantial part of our 
people. Yet in the 10 years since Au- 
gust 14, 1935, when the Social Security 
Act became law, the United States 
has built a comprehensive system of 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
Federal-State systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance and public assistance 
in all the States and Territories. 

For perspective we may look back 
at the early years in workmen’s com- 
pensation, the only form of social in- 
surance in which the United States 
had comprehensive experience before 
1935. What was probably our first 
official study and report in this field 
of social legislation was issued in 
1893. Ten years later, only one lim- 
ited State law, later declared uncon- 
stitutional, was on the statute books 
of the Nation. At the end of another 
10 years, less than half the States had 
workmen’s compensation laws that 
had survived the scrutiny of the 
courts, and the first Federal law, en- 
acted in 1908, covered only civil em- 
ployees of the Government. Even 
now, after more than half a century, 
not much more than half the workers 
of this country are protected, and one 
State still has no law to compensate 
workers injured on the job. 

Probably never before in a corre- 
sponding period of time has legisla- 
tion done as much to establish a 
ground work of economic security for 
families in the United States as in 
the years following President Roose- 
velt’s message of June 8, 1934, in 
which he said to Congress: “Among 
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our objectives I place the security of 
men, women, and children of the Na- 
tion first.” 


At the End of a Decade 


Today some 40 million people are 
insured under the Federal system of 
old-age and survivors insurance. 
That is, they have credits toward 
old-age benefits, and, if they should 
die today, monthly benefits or a lump 
sum would be payable the survivors 
named in the act. Their survivor in- 
surance alone represents $50 billion 
in family insurance protection. The 
amounts of retirement benefits de- 
pend, of course, on a worker’s whole 
wage record when, at or after age 65, 
he leaves covered employment. 

Additional millions of workers have 
some credits toward benefits. In all, 
more than 74 million persons, about 
two-thirds of the total population 
aged 14 and over, had credits under 
the system by the middle of 1945. By 
that time, benefits totaling more than 
$23 million a month were in force for 
some 1.3 million persons. These in- 
clude about 760,000 old people— 
workers, their aged wives or widows, 
and aged parents of deceased work- 
ers who left no widow or child; 
380,000 children of deceased or re- 
tired workers; and 145,000 widows 
who have the child or children of a 
deceased worker in their care. 

Under the Federal-State system of 
unemployment insurance, about 36 
million workers have wage credits 
that will qualify them for benefits if 
they are thrown out of work involun- 
tarily and are unemployed, and ad- 
ditional millions have credit toward 
benefits. Over the whole period from 
January 1938, when nearly half the 
States began payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits, through June 1945, 
some $2.2 billion has been paid under 
the State systems to replace part of 
the wages lost by insured workers 


who were unemployed through no 
fault or wish of their own. In recent 
years the annual disbursement has 
been relatively small, because few 
workers lost jobs and most of those 
who did found other work before they 
had completed the waiting period or 
had received more than a few of the 
weekly benefits for which they would 
have been eligible. 

The importance of unemployment 
insurance was clear not only in the 
1930’s but also in the dislocations of 
the war years when plants have had 
to shut down to re-tool or await mate- 
rials. Now we enter the uncertain- 
ties of industrial reconversion with a 
backlog of more than $6% billion in 
State reserves for unemployment in- 
surance and a Nation-wide adminis- 
trative organization experienced in 
the operation of unemployment in- 
surance. Never before in our history 
have the workers of the United States 
had such a resource for weathering 
postwar changes or other widespread 
economic readjustment. 

Because social insurance is so new 
in the United States and still is in- 
complete in both coverage and scope, 
it has been imperative that the social 
security program include a compre- 
hensive method of giving immediate 
aid to needy people who have not had 
an opportunity to build up social in- 
surance rights or who meet with some 
misfortune not covered by social in- 
surance. The three assistance pro- 
grams for which the Federal Govern- 
ment makes matching grants-in-aid 
to States meet immediate need among 
three groups who are unable or little 
able to earn their own living—needy 
old people, blind people, and children 
who lack parental support or care be- 
cause of the death, absence, or in- 
capacity of a parent. 

Wartime conditions have made it 
possible for many people to leave the 
assistance rolls or to get along without 
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asking for public aid which they 
might have needed in ordinary times. 
In the tight labor market, some old 
or handicapped people and some 
mothers and children have found jobs 
they could do, while others have bene- 
fited from increases in the earnings 
of members of their families or from 
allowances as servicemen’s depend- 
ents. Even so, more than 2 million 
old people, about 1 aged person in 5, 
are receiving old-age assistance on 
the basis of need. Aid is being given 
under the Social Security Act to more 
than 50,000 blind persons and to about 
650,000 children in more than a quar- 
ter million families. 


The Roles of Insurance and Assist- 
ance 


For children, the role of social in- 
surance in helping to prevent need 
is already becoming clear. More 
fatherless children are receiving bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance than are receiving aid to de- 
pendent children because of the death 
of the father. For the aged, the in- 
surance system takes a longer time 
to get under way. The old people 
now on the assistance rolls average 
about 75 years in age and are fre- 
quently in failing health. Many of 
them had passed the age for active 
work by 1937, when wage credits be- 
gan to accrue under the insurance 
system. 

Moreover, many of the people now 
old have had most or all their past 
work in jobs that still are not cov- 
ered by the insurance system, such 
as farming, their own small busi- 
nesses, or domestic work. Even if 
they have been able to work at some 
time after 1936, they have had little 
experience to offer in employment 
covered by the insurance system. 
Until war tightened the labor market, 
elderly people in general found it hard 
to get jobs, and many used up what- 
ever savings they had during the hard 
times of the 1930’s. 

As time goes on, of course, an in- 
creasing proportion of the people 
reaching retirement age will have 
had, at some time during their work- 
ing lives, enough covered employment 
to qualify them for at least minimum 
insurance benefits. As coverage is 
extended, insurance benefits will more 
often replace part of the loss of earn- 
ings among the aged and the unem- 
ployed and among families with fa- 
therless children. If the scope of the 


program is extended to include cash 
benefits to sick and disabled workers 
and their dependents and insurance 
against costs of medical and hospital 
care, it will go far toward cutting 
down another great cause of poverty 
and insecurity. 

But however comprehensive the in- 
surance provisions, they must neces- 
sarily be fixed in relation to the com- 
mon needs of large groups of people 
and the levels of protection that the 
system can afford to provide for large 
numbers. Some people, such as those 
handicapped from birth or childhood, 
will be unable to meet the eligibility 
requirements of an insurance system. 
We shall always need a complement- 
ary program of assistance to meet the 
needs of people who are not eligible 
for insurance benefits or who suffer 
a misfortune that causes their need 
to be greater than the system is de- 
signed to insure. 


Fears That Proved Groundless 


Thus now, at the end of 10 years, 
millions of people have some basic se- 
curity of income because of the opera- 
tion of the Social Security Act, and 
many times that number have assur- 
ance of some protection for them- 
selves and their families if they lose 
their jobs or die or when they are old. 
Impressive as the figures are, however, 
they are probably not the most sig- 
nificant achievement of the program 
during its first decade. That, I be- 
lieve, is the place which social secur- 
ity has made for itself as a part of our 
democracy and our American way of 
life. 


It is hard now to recall some of the 
remarks made about social security in 
1935 and 1936. It was unconstitu- 
tional, some people insisted. Un- 
workable, said others, who pointed to 
our lack of experience in administer- 
ing social insurance, made dark pre- 
dictions of political chicanery, and 
hinted that no worker would ever 
draw a benefit. Some insisted that 
the program would bankrupt the Na- 
tion. Still others were concerned 
with moral hazards. Social security, 
they declared, was a Prussian inven- 
tion to regiment people or, on the 
other hand, a first step toward com- 
munism. It would destroy individual 
enterprise and initiative and indivi- 
dual and family responsibility, per- 
haps even destroy our competitive 
economic system. 


Actual experience quickly belied all 
such charges. In the spring of 1937, 
the Supreme Court stilled any doubt 
as to the constitutionality of the in- 
surance provisions of the act. The 
program has worked—probably even 
better in some respects than its spon- 
sors dared hope. In a few weeks at 
the end of 1936 and in early 1937, in 
collaboration with the post offices, we 
accomplished the unprecedented job 
of registering more than 23 million 
workers to be covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance and of setting up 
individual accounts to record their 
taxable earnings. In spite of employ- 
ers’ and workers’ unfamiliarity with 
wage reporting, the records,of earn- 
ings posted to these accounts and to 
nearly 60 million subsequently estab- 
lished accounts have been kept with 
only an insignificant percentage of 
error. The mechanical techniques 
adapted or invented for these pur- 
poses make it possible to maintain a 
worker’s account for about 17 cents a 
year, 


Four years after the Social Security 
Act was passed, the 1939 amendments 
extended old-age insurance to include 
survivor benefits and advanced the 
date for paying monthly benefits by 
2 years, but claims were adjudicated 
promptly and benefits paid on time. 
By July 1939 all State unemployment 
insurance systems were paying bene- 
fits. The availability of Federal 
grants-in-aid enabled the States to 
extend and improve their public as- 
sistance programs greatly, and in 
many places to establish a program 
for the first time for needy old or 
blind people or needy children. 

Throughout State and Federal so- 
cial security agencies, careful selec- 
tion and training of staff and hard 
work overcame the initial handicap of 
lack of experience. Operating uni- 
versally under merit systems for per- 
sonnel, these agencies have achieved 
a record of impartial and efficient ad- 
ministration. They have worked out 
successfully many new techniques in 
intergovernmental collaboration. 

Disbursements under the program 
have been less than was estimated in 
advance, especially in relation to 
earnings. With the country’s recov- 
ery from depression, expenditures 
have been a far smaller relative 
charge on our economy than was con- 
templated in 1935. ° 

The less tangible fears could have 
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Chart 1.—Payments for all public aid, including Federal work programs, and for social insurance and public assistance under 
the Social Security Act, January 1935—June 1945 
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been discounted in advance by any- 
one who had looked back at other 
chapters in the social development in 
this country. A century earlier, some 
people were saying that public edu- 
cation ran counter to the American 
principles of government and would 
destroy freedom, the home, and indi- 
vidual initiative and responsibility. 
Similar remarks were made later 
when legislation was proposed to con- 
trol conditions and hours of work, 
establish minimum wages, compen- 
sate industrial accidents, or establish 
methods of protecting the commu- 


nity’s health. Nearly all of us would, 


agree, I think, that the United States 
is a far stronger, freer, and richer 
Nation than it could have been if the 
alarmists who opposed such legisla- 
tion had had their way. Freedom to 
be illiterate or sick or hungry is not 
a freedom to be prized by a people or 
by individuals. 


Social Security and Self-Responsi- 
bility 

If proof were needed that social se- 
curity does not endanger the moral 
fiber of the Nation, the war years 
would give it. As jobs opened up in 
wartime, the assistance rolls went 
down. In old-age insurance the rise 


in the beneficiary roll has been much 
less rapid than would have been ex- 
pected at this stage in the develop- 
ment of the system. For every aged 
worker who has claimed benefits, 
there are about two who, though eli- 
gible, are not taking their payments 
because they have continued to hold 
or got jobs in covered employment. 
Most of those who have retired were 
not physically able to continue to 
work. In unemployment insurance, 
likewise, the very small beneficiary 
rolls have been heavily weighted with 
old people, handicapped people, and 
women with little work experience— 
the last hired and the first fired. 
Even claimants who have drawn 
benefits have generally been quick to 
find other jobs and so leave the rolls. 

The social security program thus 
has been operating, as its founders 
intended, as a means of replacing 
part of the wage loss of workers who 
find themselves unable to earn and 
of helping people who lack the means 
of subsistence in even a period like 
the present. The operations of both 
insurance and assistance programs 
show that Americans continue to 
prize their capacity for self-support 
and family support and will and do 
work when they can. 


The advance fears came from our 
primitive distrust of anything differ- 
ent, anything new and hence strange. 
Such fears are not confined to social 
legislation. Locomotives, bathtubs, 
and even automobiles were held by 
some people to menace morality and 
civilization when they were first in- 
troduced. Because social legislation 
is designed to conserve and enhance 
human values, it bears on the rela- 
tionships that people cherish most 
deeply—their relationship to their 
work, to members of their family, to 
the community. So anything that 
seems like a new element in such re- 
lationships is especially likely to be 
feared in advance. 


As I see it, however, the world-wide 
concern for social security in recent 
decades and especially in these last 
10 years is not an effort to inject 
something new in those basic rela- 
tionships. Its purpose is to conserve 
what men and women have long cher- 
ished in the face of changes they 
themselves cannot control individ- 
ually. President Roosevelt had that 
objective in mind in the initial mes- 
sage on social security he sent to 
Congress in June 1934: “Security,” he 
said, “was attained in the earlier days 
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through the interdependence of 
members of families upon each other 
and of the families within a small 
community upon each other. The 
complexities of great communities 
and of organized industry make less 
real these simple means of security. 
Therefore, we are compelled to em- 
ploy the active interest of the Nation 
as a whole through government in 
order to encourage a greater security 
for each individual who composes 
it... This seeking for a greater 
measure of welfare and happiness 
does not indicate a change in values. 
It is rather a return to values lost in 
the course of our economic develop- 
ment and expansion.” 

At the end of this first decade, that 
general idea has permeated much of 
our thinking. We in the Board see 
it in letters from old people telling of 
their joy in receiving the small bene- 
fits which, with their other savings, 
will enable them to live out the rest 
of their lives in independence and 
modest comfort. We see it in letters 
from widows who write to say that 
the benefits based on the dead father’s 
earnings will enable them to give 
their children a fair start in life. We 
see it also in appeals from those who 
write to ask why the program is not 
extended to their kind of work so 
they, too, can earn this assurance for 
themselves and their families. 

I have not heard anyone question 
recently the value and importance 
and permanence of the social secur- 
ity program in general. Likewise 
there seems to be a general belief that 
social security will be strengthened 
and extended. When it comes to spe- 
cific proposals for improving the pro- 
gram, however, the fears of some 
people begin to bristle, and again we 
hear many of the same objections 
that were made 10 years ago to the 
initial proposals. I can only believe 
that, as in the past, they will prove 
groundless. 


Rights to Insurance and Assistance 


The months and years just ahead 
will test public understanding of the 
program and of the adequacy of its 
provisions and administration. We 
may expect an upturn in claims for 
old-age and survivors insurance from 
people who are now eligible but are 
not taking their benefits. As war 
plants cut back and servicemen re- 
turn, many older workers and inexpe- 
rienced workers will find they must 


or wish to give up paid work and will 
claim their benefits under this Fed- 
eral system. In unemployment in- 
surance, too, many workers will have 
occasion to draw on their insurance 
rights, for which contributions have 
been paid by their 2mployers—in a 
few States, by the workers as well. 

All unemployment insurance laws 
include certain tests to show that a 
person is genuinely unemployed. In 
addition to having the necessary wage 
credits that show he has worked in 
covered employment, he must be able 
to work and available for work, must 
report regularly at the employment 
office, and be willing to take any suit- 
able work offered him. Benefits can- 
not be denied, however, if he refuses 
unsuitable work or work which is be- 
low the community’s standards for 
that kind of a job in rate of pay, hours, 
or other working conditions; these 
provisions protect not only workers 
but conscientious employers and the 
community generally. Up tothe num- 
ber of weeks of benefits to which his 
wage credits entitle him, the worker 
who cannot find another job has a 
fraction of his former earnings to live 
on while he looks for work that he is 
equipped to do. 


During the wartime labor shortage, 
some people have contended that a 
person who lost his job should be 
obliged to take any work that was 
open or forfeit benefits otherwise due 
him. They haven’t stopped to think 
that an elderly bookkeeper, for ex- 
ample, ordinarily is not physically 
able to take a job in a foundry or ac- 
ceptable to the employer, no matter 
how badly foundry workers are 
needed. A musician who lost his job 
when the curfew was imposed usually 
could not be expected to become an 
efficient truck driver or tend a mangle 
in a laundry. At any one time some 
people who fall out of work do not 
match the jobs that are open, even 
when the openings are many and ur- 
gent. At best, benefits represent 
about half, and now more commonly 
one-third, what a man has been earn- 
ing in the months before he lost a 
job. Benefits are not paid for the first 
week or two of unemployment and 
continue for only a limited number of 
weeks of unemployment. Thus there 
is no lack of economic pressure on 
most beneficiaries to take jobs when 
they can get them. 

In the war years, people have been 


urged, as a patriotic duty, to take 
new work and develop new skills. 
Some of them would have done so 
anyway; the war has only given them 
a better chance than they would have 
had otherwise. For others, the war 
has meant perhaps the chance of a 
lifetime to escape from disagreeable, 
low-paid jobs to which they hope 
never toreturn. Particularly because 
of the hard times for years before the 
war, Many workers have known for 
the first time what it is to have regu- 
lar earnings that give them and their 
families a decent livelihood and per- 
haps some chance to save. As the 
reconversion progresses and many 
people have to look for new and dif- 
ferent jobs, often in different towns 
or cities, decisions on “suitable work” 
that are just and reasonable for all 
concerned: will become increasingly 
difficult. 


Changes in the labor market that 
will force out older people and inex- 
perienced workers are also likely to 
force an increasing number of people 
to have recourse to what is now recog- 
nized as the right to assistance. 
Rights to social insurance are condi- 
tioned on wage loss; rights to public 
assistance, on need. But they are 
both rights recognized by law. The 
Social Security Act sets up several 
safeguards to this right to assistance. 
Aid must be given in money, which 
the recipient is free to spend as he 
thinks best, just as people spend other 
money. If he disagrees with the de- 
cision made in his case, the assistance 
agency must give him a fair hearing. 
Any personal information he gives the 
agency must be held confidential. 

Now these requirements were not 
established merely as a kindness to 
the recipient. They are intended to 
help him and his family to remain 
or become the kind of persons the 
community wants — self-respecting, 
self-responsible, capable of managing 
their own affairs. If the recipient 
has the capacity to become fully self- 
supporting, these provisions will help 
him to do so. Children who are be- 
ing aided because their father is dead 
or disabled or absent should not be 
branded as different from other chil- 
dren in the community; that is one 
way in which poverty and depend- 
ency may be continued from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Being needy is not a condition 
which people seek. Few in this coun- 
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try would consider the subsistence 
levels at which assistance recipients 
live an enviable lot. The more we 
learn about the conditions that cause 
need or are associated with need, the 
more impossible it becomes to draw 
the old distinctions between the 
worthy and unworthy poor. Prob- 
ably assistance will always seem 
somewhat of a stigma to most people 
who receive it, because in a money 
economy there is a sense of personal 
failure and limitation in not having 
enough to live on. But as communi- 
ties fully recognize the right to assist- 
ance on the part of persons who lack 
what is necessary for a minimum level 
of decent human existence, they will 
help to wipe out the conditions that 
make for hopelessness and lack of 
thrift and tend to perpetuate de- 
pendency. 

Both the insurance and assistance 
programs under the Social Security 
Act are built on the assumption that 
it is hope, not fear, that leads people 
to exercise initiative and assume the 
responsibilities of citizens in a de- 
mocracy. This seems to me not only 
a reasonable assumption from our 
prevailing experience with human na- 
ture, but also a necessary assumption 
if we are to hold to the principles of a 
democracy. 


Next Steps in Improving Social 
Security 


In these first 10 years of its develop- 
ment, social security measures have 
been focused on the needs of particu- 
lar groups. In 1935, when the act was 
formulated, the unemployed were in 
the forefront of everyone’s mind. 
Both legislators and the general pub- 
lic were also becoming increasingly 
aware of the problem of old-age de- 
pendency. That was inescapable, not 
only because the depression had wiped 
out the lifetime savings of many ag- 
ing people, but also because the pro- 
portion of the aged in the population 
was increasing and city life often 
brought changed _ circumstances. 
There are relatively fewer sons and 
daughters to care for the old people, 
and city flats cannot be stretched to 
care for additional members of a fam- 
ily. Most city people have to buy, 
rather than raise, the family’s food; 
support of aged relatives therefore 
more often has to be measured in 
money, rather than in work that old 
people themselves can share. In city 
life, children also are no longer an 


economic asset to a family as they 
were, and to some extent still are, in 
country life. 

Now we are beginning to think less 
in terms of groups or categories of 
people and more in terms of the risks 
to economic security that strike nearly 
all families at some time in the course 
of their existence. From this stand- 
point, our program is still far from 
complete. 

American workers and their fam- 
ilies still lack any comprehensive in- 
surance provision against two prime 
causes of poverty and dependency— 
wage loss in sickness and disability 
and costs of medical care. Our basic 
insurance program—old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—still covers only 
about three-fifths of all the jobs in 
the Nation. In unemployment insur- 
ance, coverage is even more limited, 
and the amount a jobless worker gets 
and the number of weeks for which 
he can draw benefits if he remains 
unemployed differ greatly from State 
to State for workers with similar rec- 
ords of past earnings. Contribution 
rates differ likewise for employers in 
the same business and with like rec- 
ords of employment experience. 


Standards of public assistance also 
vary greatly among the States, chiefly 
because of basic State differences in 
economic capacity, the limitations of 
our present system of matching Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for the three spe- 
cial types of assistance, and the lack 
of any Federal participation in fi- 
nancing general assistance. States 
with only small resources of their 
own can now claim only small 
amounts of matching Federal funds, 
though presumably their assistance 
needs are greater than those of States 
which have large resources and so 
can get large amounts in matching 
Federal funds. 

At the end of these 10 years we have 
the information and experience to en- 
able us to round out the social security 
program in terms of the risks it 
should cover and the groups of the 
population for which it should afford 
protection. Contributory social in- 
surance is a method which can be 
used to compensate any of the major 
risks of wage loss—sickness and ex- 
tended disability, unemployment, re- 
tirement, and death, as well as the 
costs of medical care. A comprehen- 
sive social insurance system could 
afford protection to all to whom these 


risks apply. It could have the sim- 
plicity and economy attainable 
through use of a single set of wage 
records, a single contribution, a single 
set of local offices to administer all 
types of cash benefits. 

In public assistance, studies of the 
Board have indicated the desirability 
of providing special Federai aid, on an 
objective basis, to States with only 
small resources of their own, in addi- 
tion to the 50-50 Federal grant, so 
that they too would be able to provide 
their needy people with a decent mini- 
mum level of subsistence. Federal 
participation, the Board also believes, 
should extend to general assistance 
and should include sharing the costs 
of providing medical care to needy 
persons. 


The Course of Development 


Our present concern with problems 
of rounding out protection against 
economic risks and of harmonizing 
the network of various types of pro- 
visions that Wave developed more or 
less haphazardly under various laws 
follows a course that has been evident 
in every country that has adopted so- 
cial security measures of one type or 
another. It is perhaps notable that 
in this country we are approaching 
this phase after only 10 years, while 
England, in which a comprehensive 
reconsideration and revision of social 
security measures is now under way, 
is undertaking it more than 30 years 
after adoption of its first extensive 
program of social insurance. 

In this process of development, two 
fundamental principles are at work— 
the principle of providing adequacy 
of benefits and that of providing uni- 
versality of protection. A program 
starts out by establishing protection 
for a particular group that has 
aroused public concern — injured 
workmen or old people or children or 
veterans and so on. Then a law is 
passed to deal with a particular prob- 
lem. In time several laws may come 
to deal in different ways with various 
parts of a problem. The people who 
are left out or have only an inade- 
quate share feel that they, too, should 
have protection. Then comes the 
phase which we have already en- 
tered—trying to distinguish and har- 
monize existing ways of meeting a 
problem and making sure there is no 
avoidable gap and no undesirable 
overlapping. 
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Under adequacy of benefits I place 
not only the amounts but also the 
simplicity and objectivity and cer- 
tainty of the provision. Here much 
has already been accomplished but 
much remains to be done. Hardly 
is a law on the statute books before 
some one proposes some way to im- 
prove it. People who distrust social 
security anyway are likely to com- 
plain about the entering wedge or to 
say, give an inch and they take a 
mile. But social security is so close 
to the essentials of our thinking and 
living that it too cannot help but be 
evolutionary. 

Few people are content to accept 
for themselves the income and houses 
and other possessions that their par- 
ents or grandparents considered 
rather satisfactory. If we believe 
that the United States will continue 
to develop, we must believe that social 
security will also evolve and must 
realize that no particular set of pro- 
visions or dollar amounts will ever 
represent a constant or general 
standard of adequacy. 


Our Objectives in Social Security 


Our social security program reflects 
the kind of economic and political 
order we want. That, I take it, is a 


democracy which provides oppor- 
tunity for all yet rewards individuals 
in accordance with their capacities 
and efforts. Thus our social insur- 
ance benefits, unlike those in some 
other countries, differ in amount ac- 
cording to the beneficiary’s past 
earnings. 

But enlightened self-interest, as 
well as common humanity, requires 
that we set a floor beneath which 
human beings in our civilization shall 
not sink. Only in that way can an 
industrialized society preserve politi- 
cal democracy and a competitive 
economy in accordance with our tra- 
ditions. By setting and maintaining 
such a minimum, we help to ensure 
an effective labor force and the steady 
stream of widely diffused purchasing 
power needed to keep workers stead- 
ily and fully employed. 

In terms of social security, this ob- 
jective is expressed in various ways. 
It is expressed in the relatively larger 
benefits of lower-paid workers, whose 
need is presumably greater, and in 
benefits to compensate for part of the 
loss in purchasing power which oc- 
curs when a man’s capacity to earn is 
cut short temporarily or permanently 
for any reason that he himself can- 
not control. It is inherent in special 


provision for the worker’s dependents 
and in the recognition of the right to 
assistance on the part of needy per- 
sons. In financing, it requires the 
recognition that the people as a whole, 
as taxpayers, have not only an obli- 
gation but an interest in supporting 
any part of the costs of needed social 
insurance provisions that cannot be 
borne justly by the contributors 
themselves. 

When President Roosevelt signed 
the Social Security Act in 1935, he 
called it the ‘‘cornerstone in a struc- 
ture which is being built but is by no 
means complete...” The amend- 
ments of 1939 greatly strengthened 
certain parts of the program but left 
other needed protection still unreal- 
ized. The Social Security Board, in 
accordance with its responsibility for 
studying and reporting on ways of 
improving economic security, has out- 
lined on other occasions its view of 
changes that are necessary and now 
feasible. Our success in achieving 
“domestic tranquillity” and lasting 
peace will depend in no small meas- 
ure on the ability of this and other 
countries to achieve greater security 
for their peoples. In these first 10 
years we have laid the foundation for 
that effort. 


Milestones in the Development of the 
Social Security Program 


1935 


On AucusT 14, 1935, President Roose- 
velt signed the Social Security Act. 
Passage of the act followed the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations to Congress 
in June 1934 and intensive work by 
the Committee on Economic Secur- 
ity, created in the same month to 
study and recommend legislation to 
promote economic security. The 
Committee’s report was transmitted 
to Congress by the President in Jan- 
uary 1935, and the Economic Security 
Bill, embodying the Committee’s rec- 
ommendations, was introduced Jan- 
uary 17. A second bill, introduced on 
April 4 after public hearings, was 
passed as the Social Security Act. 

On August 23 the Senate confirmed 
the President’s nomination of the 
original members of the Social Secur- 
ity Board—John G. Winant, Chair- 


man, Arthur J. Altmeyer, and Vincent 
M. Miles. 

Since Congress adjourned without 
appropriating funds for implement- 
ing the act, the Board began opera- 
tions with funds made available in 
October by the Department of Labor. 
On December 20 the first State’ plan 
for old-age assistance—Michigan’s— 
was approved, and on December 23 
the Wisconsin plans for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
dependent children. The first State 
unemployment compensation laws ap- 
proved by the Board were those of the 
District of Columbia, on November 15, 
and of Wisconsin, on November 27. 

The Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935 and the Carriers Taxing Act, 


1Throughout this issue the word 
“State” is used as defined in the Social 
Security Act, to include Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. 


which was later declared unconstitu- 
tional, were approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 29. 


1936 


On January 1, Federal pay-roll taxes 
of 1 percent on subject employers 
having 8 or more employees were first 
payable under title IX (subsequently 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act). 
The Board had approved 6 State un- 
employment compensation laws and 
15 State plans for old-age assistance, 
9 for aid to dependent children, and 
10 for aid to the blind. 

The first appropriation to imple- 
ment the Social Security Act with 
funds for organization of the Social 
Security Board, administration of the 
Federal program, and grants to States 
was made on February 11; payment of 
public assistance grants to the States 
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started that same month, and the first 
grants for the administration of State 
unemployment compensation laws 
were made in March. On August 17 
an unemployed worker in Madison, 
Wisconsin, received the first unem- 
ployment benefit under a State law. 
Assignment of account numbers to 
persons who were working or expected 
to work in jobs covered by old-age 
insurance started on November 24. 
By the end of the year, more than 17 
million employee account numbers 
and 2 million employer identification 
numbers had been issued. 

On November 23 the Supreme Court 
upheld, in a 4-to-4 decision, the con- 
stitutionality of the New York State 
unemployment insurance law. 


1937 


AS THE YEAR OPENED, 36 State unem- 
ployment compensation laws had 
been approved by the Board. Plans 
had also been approved for old-age 
assistance in 42 States, for aid to de- 
pendent children in 28, and for aid to 
the blind in 30. In old-age insur- 
ance, contributions from employers 
and employees. first became payable 
under title VIII of the act ( later 
the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act), covered workers began to ac- 
quire wage credits toward old-age 
benefits, and lump sums became pay- 
able to those who reached age 65 and 
to the survivors of covered workers. 
By the end of the year, more than 
37.1 million social security accounts 
had been established and identifica- 
tion numbers had been issued to 2.6 
million employers. With the ap- 
proval by the Board of 15 State laws 
during the year, unemployment in- 
surance became Nation-wide, and 21 
million workers were in jobs cov- 
ered by unemployment compensation. 
Unemployment benefits were payable 
only in Wisconsin, however. 

The constitutionality of the insur- 
ance programs established by the 
Social Security Act was upheld by the 
Supreme Court in its decisions of 
May 24. 

In May the Board, in cooperation 
with the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, created an Advisory Council on 
Social Security, representing employ- 
ers, employees, and the general public, 
to study operation of the act and make 
recommendations. 

On June 24 the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, which amended portions 


of the 1935 act, was approved by the 
President. Five days later, on June 
29, he approved the Carriers Taxing 
Act of 1937, which repealed the act of 
August 29, 1935. In its annual report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, the 
Social Security Board expressed its 
conviction that protection against the 
risks of unemployment and old-age 
dependency should be extended to 
groups of the population who, for ad- 
ministrative reasons, were not then 
included, and that study should be 
continued of the feasibility of protec- 
tion against additional types of risk. 


1938 


UNEMPLOYMENT had increased sharply 
by January, when unemployment 
benefits became payable in 22 States. 
By the end of the year 31 States were 
paying benefits, and the number of 
local employment offices had ex- 
panded from 229 to 900. During all or 
part of the year, all States used Fed- 
eral funds for old-age assistance, 42 
States for aid to dependent children, 
and 42 for aid to the blind. In De- 
cember, payments for all public aid 
(public assistance and Federal work 
programs) reached $304 million, the 
highest peak since the Social Security 
Act became law. A total of 43.4 mil- 
lion social security accounts for old- 
age insurance had been established. 
Attention centered during the year 
on proposals for amending the act. 
President Roosevelt, the Social Secur- 
ity Board, and the Advisory Council 
on Social Security recommended ex- 
tending and liberalizing old-age in- 
surance. The President asked that 
the Board consider the feasibility of 
extending coverage, commencing the 
payment of old-age insurance annui- 
ties before January 1, 1942, paying 
larger benefits than originally pro- 
vided for workers retiring during the 
earlier years of the system, and pro- 
viding benefits for aged wives and 
widows and for the young children of 
insured workers who die before reach- 
ing retirement age. The Advisory 
Council recommended these changes 
and also proposed disability benefits 
for insured persons and their depend- 
ents; coverage at once of employees 
of private nonprofit religious, chari- 
table, and educational institutions, 
and by January 1, 1940, if possible, of 
farm and domestic employees, as well 
as a study of the problems involved in 
coverage of self-employed persons 


and government employees; financial 
participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment from revenues other than pay- 
roll taxes; and establishment of a 
trust fund. 

In accordance with the President’s 
request, the Board continued its study 
of the old-age insurance program and 
drew up a special report on proposed 
changes in the act, which was trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress 
early in 1939. 

On July 18-20, at the President’s 
suggestion, a National Health Confer- 
ence was called by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities to bring 
the problems of national health and 
certain recommendations for a na- 
tional health program before profes- 
sional groups and the public? A sub- 
committee—the Technical Committee 
on Medical Care—included in its re- 
port on A National Health Program: 
A Summary, recommendations for 
public medical care for the medically 
needy; consideration of a medical 
care program for the entire popula- 
tion, to be supported by general taxa- 
tion or insurance payments or a com- 
bination of both; and Federal action 
toward development of temporary and 
permanent disability insurance for 
workers. These proposals were placed 
before the National Health Confer- 
ence for study and discussion. 


1939 


In JANUARY, unemployment benefits 
became payable in 18 additional 
States, and by July unemployment 
compensation systems were in full 
operation in all 51 jurisdictions. 
During the year some 5 million un- 
employed workers received more than 
$429 million in benefits. By the end 
of 1939, nearly 49 million social secur- 
ity accounts had been established for 
old-age insurance, and all States had 
approved plans for old-age assistance, 
42 for aid to dependent children, and 
42 for aid to the blind. 

The Board’s report, “Proposed 
Changes in the Social Security Act,” 
considered in the legislation adopted 
later in the year, was transmitted by 
the President to Congress on January 
16. 

The report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President 
on January 23, included recommen- 
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dations for the use of Federal grants 
to expand and strengthen general 
State services for public health and 
for maternal and child health and to 
develop needed hospital facilities and 
State programs of medical care; it 
also recommended development of a 
system of disability insurance. 

On July 1, under the Federal Reor- 
ganization Act of 1939, the Social 
Security Board was made part of the 
newly established Federal Security 
Agency, and the U. S. Employment 
Service was transferred from the De- 
partment of Labor to the Board. 

Benefits under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act first became 
payable on July 1. Provision was 
made for transfer from the State un- 
employment compensation funds to 
the Railroad Retirement Board of the 
excess of contributions paid on behalf 
of railroad workers over expenditures 
for benefits. 

The Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1939, signed by the President 
August 10, made major changes in 
old-age insurance, principally by ex- 
panding the program to include de- 
pendents’ and survivors’ benefits and 
by making benefits payable in 1940 
instead of 1942. Lump-sum payments 
to workers at age 65 were discon- 
tinued, benefits were increased for 
eligible workers retiring in the early 
years of the program, and an old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
was established to take over the assets 
of the old-age reserve account. 

Several important changes were 
also made in other provisions of the 
act. Congress approved raising the 
annual limit for appropriations for 
administrative expenses of State un- 
employment compensation agencies 
from $49 to $80 million and broadened 
the provisions for additional credit 
given employers against the Fed- 
eral tax. The amendments relat- 
ing to public assistance were de- 
signed chiefly to liberalize and clar- 
ify existing Federal provisions and to 
strengthen the administration of the 
State plans. Federal financial par- 
ticipation for aid to dependent chil- 
dren was increased to one-half (in- 
stead of one-third) the amounts ex- 
pended under the State plan, with a 
maximum payment of $18 for the 
first child and $12 for each additional 
child aided in the same home; the age 
limit for children toward whose pay- 
ments Federal funds can be used was 
raised from 16 to 18 years if the child 


attends school regularly. The maxi- 
mum for individual payments in 
which Federal matching funds may 
be used was increased to $40 a month 
for aid to the blind and old-age assist- 
ance, and Federal reimbursement for 
State expenditures for administering 
aid to the blind was increased to 50 
percent. 

Under the amendments, also, the 
States were required, as of January 
1940, to establish and maintain merit 
standards for public assistance and 
employment security personnel as a 
condition of their receipt of Federal 
grants. 


1940 


MONTHLY BENEFITs to retired workers 
and to their dependents, and to the 
survivors of deceased workers, be- 
came payable at the beginning of the 
year, bringing old-age and survivors 
insurance into full operation. State- 
Federal programs for old-age assist- 
ance were in effect in all States, and 
for aid to the blind in 43, for the en- 
tire year; 43 States used Federal funds 
for all or part of the year for aid to 
dependent children. 

All States paid unemployment 
benefits throughout the year; monthly 
disbursements reached their peak of 
$55.7 million in July. Under the im- 
petus of the defense program, how- 
ever, employment began to swing up- 
ward in the last 5 months of the year, 
and unemployment benefits for De- 
cember totaled only $30:9 million. 

On September 14 the President rec- 
ommended to Congress legislation de- 
signed to protect the social insurance 
rights of workers called into military 
service. The Social Security Board, 
in its Fifth Annual Report, recom- 
mended that old-age and survivors in- 
surance be extended to most of the 
major excepted employments; that 
the provisions of old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance be coordinated with 
those of other systems for Federal, 
State, and local government employ- 
ees; that unemployment compensa- 
tion be extended to employees work- 
ing for employers of 1 or more, mari- 
time workers, and other excluded 
groups, except public employees and 
the self-employed; that the Federal 
Government share in the costs of gen- 
eral assistance; and that provision be 
made to cover the risks of medical 
costs and of wage loss during tem- 
porary or permanent disability. 


1941 


DuRING THE YEAR, 4 State programs of 
aid to dependent children and 1 of aid 
to the blind were established under 
the Social Security Act. The Federal 
Government participated in programs 
for old-age assistance in all States, as 
in earlier years; for aid to dependent 
children in 47 States, and for aid to 
the blind in 44 States. 

By 1941 the effect of the defense 
program was evident in all phases 
of the Nation’s economy; it was re- 
flected immediately in the operations 
of unemployment compensation and 
indirectly in the other Board pro- 
grams. At the same time, proposals 
for improving the programs contin- 
ued. On January 6 the President, in 
his message to Congress on the state 
of the Union, recommended that the 
coverage of the two insurance pro- 
grams be extended, opportunities for 
adequate medical care widened, and 
plans made for a better employment 
system for assuring work for persons 
needing gainful employment. On Au- 
gust 14, in the Atlantic Charter, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt joined the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain in including 
among the common principles in na- 
tional policies of the two countries the 
desire “to bring about the fullest col- 
laboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic advancement 
and social security.” 

A system of disability compensation 
and Federal sharing in the costs of 
medical care for recipients of assist- 
ance were among the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in its report 
on the sixth year of operations under 
the Social Security Act. In addition, 
the Board expressed its belief “that 
measures to assure adequate medical 
care to all persons who need it and to 
protect workers and their families 
against the costs of medical care are 
of basic importance to social and na- 
tional security and that a beginning 
should be made in this field.” It also 
recommended provision, in equity to 
the men called into the national serv- 
ice, for preserving servicemen’s rights 
under the insurance programs. 


1942 


THE DECLARATION Of war on December 
8, 1941, brought all resources of the 
social security programs into the war 
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effort. On January 1, in accordance 
with the affirmative response of State 
Governors to the President’s request 
of December 19, 1941, the States 
turned over to the Social Security 
Board the operation of the State- 
administered employment offices, to 
effect the fullest utilization of the 
Nation’s labor supply. Four months 
later, on April 18, the War Manpower 
Commission was established by Ex- 
ecutive order, and on September 17 
the USES was transferred to the 
Commission to consolidate all author- 
ity over employment and employment 
training. The Chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board served as Execu- 
tive Director of the WMC from May 
until December. 

Emergency benefit and assistance 


programs for civilians were author- 


ized in February 1942, when the Presi- 
dent allocated $5 million to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency Administrator 
“to be expended ... for providing 
temporary aid necessitated by enemy 
action to civilians.” The Adminis- 
trator allocated funds to the Social 
Security Board for administering 
benefits through, the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance and as- 
sistance through the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, which also received oper- 
ating responsibility for the resettle- 
ment assistance program for enemy 
aliens and American-born Japanese 
on the West Coast. 

On April 12 the agreement became 
effective between the United States 
and Canada for coordinating and in- 
tegrating the unemployment insur- 
ance of the two countries to avoid 
duplicating contributions and bene- 
fits. On April 29, Rhode Island en- 
acted the first State sickness compen- 
sation law, providing cash sickness 
benefits for workers covered by the 
State unemployment compensation 
law. 

With the decline of Federal work 
and other emergency programs of the 
1930’s and the development of old- 
age and survivors insurance, income 
payments to individuals under all 
social insurance and related programs 
began in May to exceed all public aid 
payments (chart 2). 

The Permanent Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security was 
created by the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security, which 
opened in Santiago, Chile, on Sep- 
tember 10, with the Chairman of the 
Social Security Board as chairman of 
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Chart 2.—Social insurance and related 
payments and all public aid, by fiscal 
year, 1935—45* 
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the delegation from the United States. 

The Revenue Act of 1942 (October 
21) postponed the increase in the rate 
of contributions scheduled for 1943 
under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act. The new law held the 
1943 rate at 1 percent each for em- 
ployers and employees and specified 
that the increase to 2 percent should 
be effective for 1944 and 1945. 


1943 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR the impact of 
the war economy was apparent in all 
social security programs. Claims for 
unemployment benefits were greatly 
reduced in number, assistance rolls 
declined, and the beneficiary rolls of 
old-age and survivors insurance re- 
corded less than the anticipated in- 
crease. In September one State— 
Wyoming—paid no unemployment 
benefits, and in October and Novem- 
ber, expenditures for unemployment 
benefits reached the all-time low of 
$3.5 million. All Federal emergency 
public aid begun in the 1930’s was 
terminated by the end of June; Fed- 
eral financial participation in public 
aid thus became limited to the spe- 
cial types of public assistance under 
the Social Security Act. All States 
administered old-age assistance with 
Federal participation; 49 States, aid 
to dependent children; and 46, aid to 
the blind. 

Plans for social security for the 
armed forces and for a comprehensive 
postwar system of social security re- 
ceived much attention. Probably the 
most detailed proposal was that of the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
sent to Congress by the President on 
March 10. 


Coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance for the duration of 
the war was extended on March 24 
to seamen employed by or through the 
War Shipping Administration; the 
Administration was authorized to 
make wage deductions and tax con- 
tributions as though it were a pri- 
vate employer. The first disability 
payment under the civilian war ben- 
efits program was made to a civilian 
defense worker on March 26. 

In April, Rhode Island began pay- 
ment of cash sickness benefits to 
workers covered by its unemploy- 
ment compensation program. In 
May the Supreme Court decided in a 
New York case that there were no 
constitutional limitations to the 
States’ extending unemployment 
compensation coverage to maritime 
workers. 

The Social Security Board went on 
record in its Eighth Annual Report as 
favoring comprehensive measures to 
distribute medical costs and to assure 
access to medical care to all who need 
it. It recommended a comprehensive 
national system of social insurance, 
with provisions for compensating in- 
sured persons and their dependents 
for a reasonable portion of wage 
losses due to unemployment, sickness 
and disability, old age, and death, 
and a considerable part of the ex- 
pense of hospital and medical serv- 
ices. A substantial part of the cost 
should be met by employer and em- 
ployee contributions; eventually a 
Government contribution from gen- 
eral tax funds would be warranted. 
For the State-Federal system of pub- 
lic assistance, the Board recom- 
mended a variable-matching basis for 
Federal grants; Federal participation 
in assistance for children who are 
needy for any reason whatever; elim- 
ination of the Federal matching max- 
imum in aid to dependent children; 
and Federal financial participation in 
general assistance and in costs of 
medical care of public assistance re- 
cipients. 

Vocational rehabilitation provisions 
of the Social Security Act became in- 
operative with enactment July 6 of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments which broadened the 
program and made the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator responsible for 
its administration. 

On June 9, legislation was enacted 
permitting States to continue pay- 
ments to old-age assistance recipients 
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at the rate paid in July 1943, without 
regard to any increase in resources 
from wages earned in agricultural 
employment. 

On July 28 the President outlined a 
program for servicemen which in- 
cluded mustering-out pay, unemploy- 
ment insurance for persons registered 
with the USES who cannot find jobs, 
and service credits toward unemploy- 
ment compensation and Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance. On 
November 23 he recommended to 
Congress a uniform system of unem- 
ployment allowances for demobilized 
servicemen and women and military- 
service credits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and he urgently 
requested enactment of Federal un- 
employment insurance for seamen. 
On December 22, Congress postponed 
for 60 days the increase in Federal in- 
surance contributions scheduled for 
January 1, 1944. 


1944 


WITH THE PROGRESS of the war in Eu- 
rope, problems of demobilization of 
the armed forces and civilian war 
workers, readjustment of the labor 
force, and industrial reconversion be- 
came more pressing. President 
Roosevelt urged the extension of old- 
age and survivors insurance to many 
groups now excluded and expansion 
of the program to include disability 
benefits. He stressed the need for ex- 
tension to all members of the armed 
forces of credit under old-age and 
survivors insurance for their period of 
military service; for Federal unem- 
ployment allowances for members of 
the armed forces; for postwar educa- 
tion and unemployment insurance for 
members of the merchant marine; 
and for unified programs for demo- 
bilization of war workers, for their re- 
employment in peacetime pursuits, 
and for the provision, in cooperation 
with the States, of unemployment 
benefits during the transition period. 

Several laws to promote orderly de- 
mobilization and reconversion were 
enacted. The Mustering-Out Pay- 
ment Act of 1944, approved February 
3, provided for payments to veterans 
of World War II honorably discharged 
or relieved from active service. The 
G. I. Bill of Rights—the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944—was ap- 
proved on June 22 and included pro- 
visions for education and training al- 
lowances, special placement services 


through the USES, and readjustment 
allowances while the veteran is find- 
ing employment. In September all 
State employment security agencies 
began administering the readjust- 
ment allowances provisions. 

The War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944, in addition to es- 
tablishing the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, amended the 
Social Security Act by establishing a 
Federal unemployment account in the 
unemployment trust fund and adding 
title XII, providing for advances to 
State unemployment funds when the 
funds approached insolvency. Title 
VI of the Social Security Act was re- 
pealed by the Public Health Service 
Act of July 1, which consolidated and 
revised the existing laws relating to 
the Public Health Service. 

The Revenue Act of 1943, passed 
over the President’s veto on February 
25, extended throughout 1944 the post- 
ponement of the scheduled increase 
in contribution rates under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program; 
it also authorized an appropriation to 
the trust fund of any additional 
amounts required to finance benefits 
and payments under the program. A 
Board ruling of October 31 permitted 
recomputation of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits to include 
credit for additional wages for serv- 
ices performed after the original 
award had been determined. 

By August, 9 years after the signing 
of the Social Security Act, the number 
of monthly benefits in force under 
old-age and survivors insurance 
reached a million; the millionth bene- 
ficiary was the widow of a Cleveland 
war worker. 


1945 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his message 
of January 6 on the state of the Union, 
stressed the need for an “American 
economic Bill of Rights,” and in his 
budget message presented 3 days later 
he expressed the hope that Congress 
would give “early consideration to ex- 
tension and improvement of our social 
security system and will reexamine 
the financial basis of the program.” 
On March 26 the House voted funds 
for a study of the Social Security Act, 
with particular reference to old-age 
and survivors insurance and the re- 
lated problems of coverage, benefits, 
and taxes. 

The 20 American republics repre- 


sented at the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and Peace, 
held early in the year in Mexico City, 
reenforced guarantees for continental 
security and solidarity with recom- 
mendations for extending social se- 
curity plans, improving conditions of 
labor, and protecting family life. 

In April, Congress exempted income 
earned by old-age assistance recipi- 
ents in caring for the sick from con- 
sideration in determining their need. 
Both this exemption and the exemp- 
tion of income earned by old-age 
assistance recipients in agricultural 
labor will expire 6 months after the 
war ends. 

On May 28, President Truman called 
on Congress to widen the coverage of 
unemployment compensation to in- 
clude Federal employees, maritime 
workers, and other workers, their 
benefits to be financed entirely by the 
Federal Government but adminis- 
tered by the States. He also recom- 
mended that Congress supplement, 
out of Federal funds, existing benefit 
provisions up to a maximum of at 
least $25 for a claimant with depend- 
ents, and for as much as 26 weeks for 
workers who remain unemployed. 

In June, payments under the public 
assistance programs (including gen- 
eral assistance) totaled $81.1 million, 
in contrast to $304 million for all pub- 
lic aid in December 1938. Programs 
under approved State plans were in 
operation in all 51 States for old-age 
assistance, in 49 States for aid to de- 
pendent children, and in 46 States for 
aid to the blind. Expenditures for 
unemployment benefits, which had 
reached a peak of $55.7 million in July 
1940, were $9.7 million in June 1945. 
Under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, 82.2 million accounts had been 
established by the end of June. It is 
estimated that living account holders 
included more than 174 million per- 
sons or almost 70 percent of the total 
population aged 14 and over. About 
1.3 million beneficiaries were entitled 
to monthly benefits totaling $23.6 mil- 
lion a month. Almost 750,000 aged 
workers were eligible but because of 
earnings in covered employment had 
not filed for benefits. 

In a tenth anniversary statement 
on August 13, President Truman 
hailed the Social Security Act as “one 
of the great peacetime achievements 
of the American people.” We can be 
proud of the progress made in the 
brief 10 years in which social security 
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has become an essential part of the 
American way of life. But “we still 
have a long way to go before we can 
truthfully say that our social security 
system furnishes the people of this 
country adequate protection. ‘There- 
fore we should lose no time in making 
our Social Security Act a more per- 
fect instrument for the maintenance 


of economic security throughout this 
country. 

“TI expect to present to the Congress 
specific recommendations looking 
toward this objective.” 

A sound social security system, he 
added, “requires careful consideration 
and preparation. Social security 
worthy of the name is not a dole or 


a device for giving everybody some- 
thing for nothing. True social se- 
curity must consist of rights which 
are earned rights—guaranteed by the 
law of the land. Only that kind of 
social security is worthy of the men 
and women who have fought and are 
now fighting to preserve the heritage 
and the future of America.” 


Ten Years in Review 


Democracy can thrive, President 
Roosevelt once said in a talk to the 
Nation, only when it adequately re- 
spects the dignity of the common 
people “by so ordering society as to 
assure to the masses of men and 
women reasonable security and hope 
for themselves and for their chil- 
dren.” Developments under the So- 
cial Security Act, summarized in the 
preceding section, are one measure of 
progress in establishing the ground 
work for that security and hope. 


Another measure is the adequacy and 
universality of the protection offered. 
The following pages outline briefly the 
extent to which our population shares 
in protection under the Social Secur- 
ity Act and related public programs; 
review developments in the three 
major programs for which the Social 
Security Board has administrative re- 
sponsibility; and describe the expan- 
sion of social insurance in other coun- 
tries during the past decade, despite 
war and the threat of war. 


Social Security Today 


In THE TENTH YEAR Of the social secu- 
rity program in the United States, the 
wartime economy gave an opportunity 
for earnings to nearly everyone who 
was able to take a job. Individual in- 
come, including pay of servicemen and 
allowances to their dependents, was 
at the highest levels in the country’s 
history (chart 3). Nearly half the 
total population was in the civilian la- 
bor force or the armed services. Un- 
employment averaged not much more 
than three-quarters of a million per- 
sons, less than had been thought pos- 
sible in any circumstances in this 
country. With the withdrawal from 
civilian employment of some 11142 mil- 
lion men and women into the armed 
forces and with the unprecedented 
demands for workers, millions of per- 
sons who otherwise could not have 
got or kept jobs were able to support 
themselves wholly or at least par- 
tially. Among these were old people, 
children and other inexperienced 
workers, handicapped persons, and 
women who ordinarily would not have 
taken work outside their own homes. 

Steady work and higher wages, to- 
gether with the lack of certain types 
of consumer goods, enabled many 


families to put aside appreciable sav- 
ings for future contingencies. As in 
other years, too, a large number of 
persons were able to purchase or in- 
crease their holdings of private insur- 


ance to provide income in their old 
age and protection for their families. 

Yet even in a year like 1944, when 
the threat of unemployment was at a 
minimum, there were relatively few 
families whose economic security-and 
independence would not be seriously 
lessened or lost by the old age, dis- 
ability, or death of the family bread- 
winner. In an average year most 
families can save little or nothing out 
of current income. The major eco- 
nomic risks for which the insurance 
and assistance programs of the Social 
Security Act were established per- 
sisted in the wartime economy. 

At the end of these 10 years since 
the Social Security Act became law, 
what, in terms of public provision for 
social security, do the people of the 
Nation possess? 

Most workers in industry and com- 
merce have or are earning protection 


Chart 3.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-June 1945+ 
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Chart 4.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 
1936—June 1945 
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under the Federal system of old-age 
and survivors insurance. In an aver- 
age week in 1944, almost 30% million 
of the 51.8 million employed persons 
were in jobs covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. Another 4 mil- 
lion persons were railroad workers 
and Federal employees who were cov- 
ered by special Federal retirement 
systems, and about half of the 3 mil- 
lion persons working for State and 
local governments were also members 
of special retirement systems. In 
general, however, these various spe- 
cial retirement programs give little or 
no insurance protection to survivors 
in the event of the worker’s death. 
Nor was insurance protection un- 
der the Social Security Act or other 
public programs available for the 
millions of agricultural and domestic 
workers, farmers, and other self-em- 
ployed persons who were excluded 
from insurance coverage because of 
anticipated administrative difficulties 
in the early years of the program. 


Except for those in small firms, 
most workers in industry and com- 
merce were also covered by State un- 
employment compensation or railroad 
unemployment insurance systems. 
For veterans of the present war, re- 
adjustment allowances financed by 
the Federal Government were avail- 
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able to tide them over while they were 
finding suitable jobs. 

Members of the armed forces and 
their families and veterans of this 
and earlier wars had various forms of 
public protection against death and 
disability. The Government’s share 
of allowances to servicemen’s depend- 
ents constituted an important source 
of income in 1944 and 1945, approach- 
ing by June 1945 the total expendi- 
ture under all social insurance and 
related programs and public aid, 
combined. 

A large proportion of the workers 
in industry and commerce and in 
Federal employment, and some em- 
ployees of State and local govern- 
ments, were covered by workmen’s 
compensation laws. Yet the work- 
connected injuries and illness com- 
pensated by such payments represent 
only a small fraction of all dis- 
abling illnesses and injuries. Rail- 
road workers and Federal employ- 
ees—and members of some of the 
State and local governmental retire- 
ment systems—had provisions for re- 
tirement in case of total disability, 
and Federal pensions and compensa- 
tion were available for disabled’ war 
veterans and their survivors. Aside 
from these special groups, however, 
no general comprehensive social in- 
surance provisions were in effect to 


meet the risks of illness and disability. 

For workers not covered by social 
insurance and for others for whom 
social insurance provisions were not 
adequate for one reason or another, 
public assistance was the main source 
of support when individual savings 
and help from relatives were inade- 
quate to meet subsistence needs. 
With the termination by the middle 
of 1943 of Federal work programs and 
other Federal emergency programs 
initiated in the depression years, 
public aid comprised assistance to the 
needy aged, needy blind, and depend- 
ent children—nearly all of which 
was administered under the Social 
Security Act—and general assistance, 
administered and financed wholly by 
States and localities. These provi- 
sions varied greatly, however, from 
State to State and from locality to 
locality in the amount of assistance 
received and, for general assistance, 
in the extent to which aid was actu- 
ally available to needy persons. 


Unemployment 


In August 1935, unemployment was 
undoubtedly the most serious major 
threat to family security. The Fed- 
eral work programs to cope with that 
problem were just getting under way 
(chart 5). Expenditures under all 
forms of public aid amounted to 
nearly $270 million in March 1936 and 
reached $304 million in December 
1938. By far the largest part of this 
amount represented aid to families 
whose potential wage earners could 
not get work. 

In contrast to the situation 10 years 
ago, millions of workers have an in- 
surance protection based directly on 
their covered employment and earn- 
ings and theirs as a right. During 
1944 some 44 million persons worked 
at some time in jobs in which they 
earned wage credits toward unem- 
ployment benefits. Of these, about 
36 million had sufficient credits to be 
eligible for benefits if they lose their 
jobs. 

In an average week in 1944, State 
unemployment compensation systems 
paid benefits to some 79,000 unem- 
ployed workers, less than one-tenth 
the number for 1940, when the weekly 
average was 982,000. Adding the 
number of railroad workers receiving 
benefits under railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and of ex-servicemen 
drawing readjustment allowances 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights, the 
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weekly average of persons drawing 
unemployment benefits in the spring 
of 1945 was about 125,000. 

Of the persons who filed valid 
claims for benefits under State laws in 
1944, more than 4 out of every 10 did 
not draw benefits, mainly because 
they found other jobs almost imme- 
diately. Only 2 in 10 of those who 
did receive payments drew all the 
benefits for which they were eligible. 
In 1940, more than half of the work- 
ers who drew unemployment benefits 
were unemployed at least long enough 
to exhaust all their benefit rights. 


Old Age 


Of some 9.9 million men and 
women aged 65 or over in December 
1944, somewhat more than 2% mil- 
lion were employed. About 900,000 
of the latter were men who had aged 
wives not themselves in the labor 
force. Current earnings therefore 
may have represented an important 
source of support of about a third of 
the aged population. Of the remain- 
ing 6 million, nearly half were receiv- 
ing some income from insurance or 
assistance under the Social Security 
Act or retirement benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Some 450,- 
000 old people had benefits under the 
special retirement system for employ- 
ees of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, and under veterans’ pro- 
grams. Others depended wholly on 
savings or other income of their own, 
contributions from their family and 
friends, or private charity, or they 
were in institutions. 

About 2.1 million needy old people 
were receiving assistance under the 
Social Security Act. This number was 
about the same as in December 1940, 
though the age group eligible for this 
type of assistante had increased by 
about three-quarters of a million per- 
sons in the 4 years. The average age 
of these recipients was about 75 years, 
aad many were incapacitated by other 
disabilities as well as by age. 


The war had brought employment 
opportunities to some old people, and 
others benefited from increased earn- 
ings of other members of the family. 
A substantial number, too, have been 
helped by allowances or other pay- 
ments to dependents of servicemen. 
And with each year an increasing 
number of aged persons is becoming 
eligible for old-age and survivors in- 
surance. As a result of these and 


Chart 5.—Payments to recipients of public assistance and earnings of persons em- 
ployed under Federal work programs in the continental United States, January 


1933—June 1945 
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other factors, the total number of 
aged persons who applied for old-age 
assistance in 1944 was less than half 
that in 1940 and fewer than in any of 
the intervening years. 

It is possible that by the beginning 
of 1945 these factors had had their 
maximum effect in enabling recipi- 
ents to leave the rolls and other aged 
persons to refrain from applying for 
assistance. For the aged who are 
unable to work regularly in covered 
employment and for those whose 
working lives are spent wholly or 
mostly in noncovered occupations, 
public assistance will be the major 
source of support when individual 
savings and help from relatives and 
friends are inadequate for even their 
modest needs. 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
has come to play an increasingly sig- 
nificant role in providing a basic re- 
tirement income to a portion of the 
aged population in the 5 years since 
monthly benefits became payable. 
By June 1945, some 760,000 old people 
were on the rolls to receive either re- 
tirement or survivor benefits, includ- 
ing retired wage earners entitled to 
primary benefits on the basis of their 
own previous earnings, their aged 
wives, and widows or dependent par- 
ents of deceased insured wage 
earners. 

But for the war the number of aged 
beneficiaries would undoubtedly have 
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been much greater. Almost 750,000 
fully insured aged workers who might 
have qualified for benefits had never 
applied, presumably because they 
were still continuing to work in cov- 
ered employment. In June 1945 an 
additional 110,000 persons who had 
qualified for benefits had _ their 
monthly payments suspended because 
they or the person on whose wage 
record their benefits were based had 
jobs in covered employment. Many 
of the workers not receiving benefits 
were men whose aged wives might also 
have qualified. 
Disability 

Except as families were enabled to 
put by more savings, the employment 
opportunities of 1944 offered no real 
solution to the threat of disability, 
perhaps the most serious threat to 
family security because it strikes er- 
ratically and often without warning, 
May occur when family responsibili- 
ties are heaviest, and brings not only 
loss of earnings but also expenses of 
medical and hospital care. Probably 
7 or 742 million persons were disabled 
on an average day in 1944; for some- 
what less than half of them the dis- 
ability had lasted 6 months or longer. 
Some of these millions were old people 
who were receiving retirement benefits 
or public assistance, but perhaps half 
were in the working ages and presum- 
ably would have.-been in the labor 
force if they had not: been disabled. 
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Except for persons with occupa- 
tional illnesses and disabilities and for 
war-disabled veterans, there was no 
significant public provision to offset 
wage loss among these millions of per- 
sons and their dependents. Protec- 
tion against wage loss due to work- 
connected disabilities is available un- 
der State workmen’s compensation 
laws to most workers in industry and 
commerce; but disabilities of occupa- 
tional origin, including the relatively 
numerous work injuries to agricul- 
tural workers, not covered by unem- 
ployment compensation laws, consti- 
tute less than 10 percent of all dis- 
abilities. 

At the end of 1944, slightly more 
than 40,000 former government work- 
ers were receiving monthly disability 
benefits, almost all for long-continued 
disabilities. About the same number 
of former railroad workers were re- 
ceiving monthly disability benefits; 
such payments, however, are available 
only to workers who have reached age 
60 or have had 30 years of railroad 
employment, and the payments are 
therefore more in the nature of retire- 
ment than disability benefits. 

About 4,500 individuals were receiv- 
ing weekly sickness benefits at the end 
of 1944 under the sickness compensa- 
tion program in Rhode Island, the 
only State including wage loss from 
sickness in its unemployment compen- 
sation program. 

Some 900,000 veterans of the pres- 
ent and earlier wars were receiving 
disability benefits. For about 3 out of 
every 10 cases the disability was rated 
as at least 60 percent of total; the 
others had partial disabilities of a 
kind that would have excluded them 
from the count of 7 or 7% million 
mentioned above. 


Provision against the risk of dis- 
ability is provided under the Social 
Security Act only on a needs basis 
through the public assistance pro- 
grams. Payments under the act for 
aid to the blind were being made at 
the end of 1944 to about 56,000 needy 
blind persons. More than 50,000 of 
the families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children, it is estimated, were in 
need as a result of the incapacity of 
the father. And sickness or disability 
was the most important single reason 
for granting general assistance to 
families in large cities reporting regu- 
larly to the Board on their general as- 
sistance programs. 


Death of the Family Earner 


The original Social Security Act 
provided insurance programs to meet 
the risks of unemployment and old 
age, but the only insurance provision 
for survivors of deceased wage earn- 
ers was a lump-sum payment on the 
worker’s death. The 1939 amend- 
ments shifted the emphasis of that 
program to protection of the family 
and inaugurated monthly benefits to 
survivors of insured workers. 

Of all children under 18 in the 
population at the end of 1944, between 
2% and 3 million were fatherless. 
About 200,000 of the latter were work- 
ing—a much larger number than 
would be found in a normal year and 
than is socially desirable, since such 
work interrupted or cut short their 
schooling in many instances. About 
one-fifth of the others were receiving 
survivor benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance or aid to depend- 
ent children. Some 70,000 were re- 
ceiving benefits as survivors of vet- 
erans, and an equal number were be- 
ing cared for away from home in 
foster homes or institutions. Almost 
half of the 3.2 million widows under 
age 65 were employed, and about one- 
tenth were benefiting from payments 
under the Social Security Act or other 
insurance and related programs. If 
the widow of an insured worker has 
no children in her care, she is eligible 
only if she is at least 65 years of age. 
Probably about two-thirds of all wid- 
ows under age 65 have no children 
under age 18 in their care. 

Some 40 million workers are insured 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance so that, if they should die, bene- 
fits would be payable to their eligible 
survivors. By the middle of 1945, al- 
most 380,000 children and 145,000 wid- 
ows with children in their care and 
80,000 aged widows were entitled to 
monthly insurance payments. Both 
the number of survivor benefits and 
their relative importance are increas- 
ing with each year, as more wage 
earners acquire insured status. Many 
aged widows not eligible for insurance 
benefits were receiving old-age assist- 
ance. Of the children receiving aid 
to dependent children, probably about 
one-third—some 230,000 children in 
about 100,000 families—were receiving 
assistance because of the death of the 
father. 


Medical Costs 
Few families go through a year 


without some need for medical serv- 
ices. Some pay little or nothing for 
such services, while the costs for oth- 
ers run into hundreds or even thou- 
sands of dollars. And no family can 
be sure how much medical care they 
are going to need or what it will cost. 
In general, however, the need is 
greatest among low-income families. 
These receive substantially less care 
than those in higher income groups, 
and at the same time they spend a 
greater proportion of their income for 
the care they do receive. 

The amount of medical care avail- 
able to the civilian population in 1944 
was limited by the needs of the 
armed forces for doctors, nurses, den- 
tists, and other medical technicians. 
There were also critical shortages of 
medical facilities and personnel in 
war-industry centers, as well as in 
other areas, predominately rural, 
which had had inadequate services 
even before the war. The high level 
of employment and wages, on the 
other hand, gave many families more 
money than they previously had had 
to purchase medical care. 

Perhaps $4 billion was paid in 1944 
by individual families to doctors, den- 
tists, hospitals, or laboratories, or for 
medical supplies, either directly or 
through voluntary prepayment plans. 
Payments of about $140 million were 
made under workmen’s compensation 
programs for medical and hospital 
care for workers disabled in the course 
of their employment. Federal, State, 
and local governmental expenditures 
amounted to some $906 million during 
fiscal years ended in 1944. This 
amount included public health serv- 
ices, hospital care and construction, 
maternal and child health services 
and services for crippled children, as 
well as emergency wartime health and 
medical services. 

It did not include medical care for 
the armed forces or amounts spent 
by public welfare agencies for medical 
services for needy and low-income 
groups. Expenditures for medical 
services for veterans, amounting to 
$98 million in 1944, and for several 
of the emergency wartime health pro- 
grams were considerably higher than 
in the preceding year. 

All in all, the American people paid 
more than $5 billion for civilian 
health and medical services in 1944, 
of which about one-fifth was financed 
from taxes. Of the $4 billion spent by 
individuals, about one-twentieth was 
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paid through voluntary prepayment 
insurance plans. Such plans afford 
varying degrees of protection to those 
whom they cover. Their main short- 
comings are that they reach only a 
part of the population, failing to 
reach those who have the greatest 
need of medical care insurance, and 
that their protection commonly is 
limited to costs of hospitalization or 
to hospital and surgical expenses. 


A Foundation for the Future 


Today, after 10 years of operation 
under the Social Security Act, when 
the Nation’s economic and productive 
capacity is at a high level, two facts 
stand out clearly—the basic impor- 
tance of employment as a source of 
economic security for individuals and 
families, and the magnitude of the 
continuing risks to such security. 

Since only about three-fifths of the 
jobs in the Nation are covered by the 
basic Federal social insurance sys- 
tem, and a slightly smaller propor- 
tion by unemployment insurance, 
there are many workers who have no 
employment or only a part of their 
employment in covered industry and 
have therefore no protection or in- 


adequate protection under these pro- 
grams for themselves and their 
families. 

For nearly the whole population, so- 
cial insurance against wage loss in 
nonoccupational sickness or injury is 
lacking, and most in the population 
lack any comprehensive insurance 
protection—public or voluntary— 
against costs of medical care. The 
great general advance in State public 
assistance programs in the past dec- 
ade, moreover, still leaves many areas 
without adequate provision for the 
needy aged, needy blind, and depend- 
ent children. All are without Fed- 
eral participation in general assist- 
ance to assure that needy persons who 
do not qualify for the special types of 
assistance have some recourse to pub- 
lic aid when they lack the minimum 
essentials for subsistence. 

In both insurance and assistance, 
however, the programs established un- 
der the Social Security Act have re- 
sulted in actual or potential protec- 
tion to millions of families in the 
United States and have laid a founda- 
tion in public understanding and ad- 
ministrative experience on which to 
build for the future. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


IN TERMS OF THE time it will require 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
to reach full maturity, it is still in 
its childhood. The number of bene- 
ficiaries today is only a fraction of 
the number who will be receiving 
benefits 10 or 15 years hence. Accept- 
ance by employers and workers of 
the idea of social insurance protec- 
tion for old people and survivors, 
however, has been little short of 
phenomenal. 

This general acceptance is the 
more remarkable because of wide- 
spread opposition to the idea of social 
insurance—even on the part of or- 
ganized labor until 1932—before the 
passage of the Social Security Act. 
In preceding decades, moreover, there 
had been relatively little public de- 
mand for old-age and survivors in- 
surance, though much general inter- 
est in unemployment insurance. 

What was probably the first public 
study of old-age dependency in this 
country, that of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, 
Annuities, and Insurance, 1908-09, 


recommended against government 
protection for old people through 
either insurance or public assistance. 
The prevailing reason given by the 
commission was that lightening the 
obligation of children to provide for 
their parents would tend to destroy 
the ties between parent and child 
and promote the disintegration of 
the family. By the time the Social 
Security Act was passed, six more 
States had authorized studies of pen- 
Sions and insurance, but only in 
Pennsylvania had a commission rec- 
ommended the adoption of contribu- 
tory insurance as a long-range 
measure. 

Before 1935, most of the pressure 
had been for State old-age “pensions” 
or assistance, on a needs basis, and 
for the Townsend Plan—flat pay- 
ments to all old people. The former 
had resulted in enactment of old-age 
assistance laws by more than half 
the States; the latter, in an organized 
movement of old people which put 
great presSure on Congress. As early 
as 1931, however, President Roosevelt, 


then Governor of New York State, 
urged establishment of contributory 
old-age insurance in that State, and 
in 1934, in a message to Congress, he 
urged it for the Nation. 


Insurance to provide old-age income 
was nothing new. Many countries in 
Europe and South America had had 
long experience in administering gov- 
ernment plans for either industry in 
general or special industries. After 
several countries had experimented 
with voluntary plans and had ac- 
quired some experience with special 
industry plans, notably for seamen 
and coal miners, Germany enacted a 
comprehensive old-age and invalidity 
insurance plan for most workers in 
the country in 1889. By 1939, at least 
30 countries had compulsory old-age 
insurance systems for some or all 
workers. 

Nor was systematic provision for 
workers entirely unknown in this 
country. In 1935, about 3 million 
workers were covered by private re- 
tirement plans, and an additional 1.3 
million public employees, by Federal, 
State, and local government retire- 
ment systems. These retirement 
plans had demonstrated the value of 
systematic protection for workers. 
Moreover, a Federal law providing old- 
age and disability benefits for railroad 
workers on a contributory basis had 
been enacted in 1934 and, although it 
was declared unconstitutional, had 
been superseded by another measure 
in 1935. 

Social insurance for survivors of 
workers was not included in the rec- 
ommendations which the Committee 
on Economic Security laid before Con- 
gress at the time the Social Security 
Act was being formulated. About the 
only advocacy of such a measure on 
record is that of a committee of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Welfare in 1930. In other countries 
also, such legislation followed that for 
old-age insurance. Except for a few 
plans for special industries, no com- 
prehensive legislation was passed until 
1911, when Germany again pioneered 
in adding such protection to its social 
insurance code. 

By 1935, 16 countries had estab- 
lished survivors’ insurance. In the 
United States, “mother’s pension” 
plans had become popular; 48 States 
had passed laws to provide assistance 
for needy mothers and children. The 
majority of the plans were optional 
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with the counties, however, and often 
were not actually in effect throughout 
a.State. Compulsory survivors’ insur- 
ance was nonexistent in this country. 
Some employers had offered group life 
insurance to their employees, usually 
in limited amounts. There was no 
organized movement, such as the 
Townsend Plan, to give impetus to 
legislation for survivors’ insurance. 
Originally, the only provision for sur- 
vivors in the Social Security Act was 
for lump-sum payments equivalent to 
3% percent of the taxable wages of 
deceased workers who had been cov- 
ered py the program. In 1939, how- 
ever, monthly benefits, largely replac- 
ing the lump-sum payments, were 
established for surviving widows, chil- 
dren, and in some circumstances aged 
parents. This step followed recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Council 
appointed by the Social Security 
Board and the Senate in 1937. 


The almost immediate and univer- 
sal acceptance of old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance undoubtedly reflects the 
fact that it met a widely felt need. 
The proportionate number of aged 
persons in the population has been 
increasing rapidly. The plight of old 
people became particularly difficult in 
the years of depression and drought, 
when they and members of their fam- 
ilies found it increasingly hard to get 
or keep jobs and savings were used up. 
Though enactment of survivors’ in- 
surance attracted less attention, it 
also had been accepted wholeheart- 
edly by American workers, who had 
long been educated by private insur- 
ance companies in the desirability of 
life insurance but, for the most part, 
had struggled futilely to provide ade- 
quate protection for their famities. 
At the tenth anniversary of the Social 
Security Act, therefore, old-age and 
survivors insurance is well established 
in the thinking of Americans as a bul- 
wark against insecurity arising from 
old age and death of the family bread- 
winner. 


Experience in Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance 


When the Social Security Board was 
organized in 1935, it faced a stupen- 
dous task in getting under way the 
“old-age benefit program,” as it was 
then called. It was first necessary 
to set up a system for recording the 
wages of an estimated 26 million work- 
ers. Many skeptics declared that so 


huge a task might bog down of its own 
weight. How could the thousands of 
John Smiths be kept distinct? How 
could earnings be recorded accurately 
for millions of workers scattered 
through the country? Toidentify the 
many John Smiths and others bear- 
ing the same name, plans were made 
to assign an account number to each 
worker covered by the program and 
to carry out a mass registration of 
workers to be covered. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished in November 
and December 1936. 

It was soon found, however, that 
there was an enormous movement of 
workers in and out of covered em- 
ployment, so that 6 or 7 million new 
workers applied for account numbers 
each year. To date, more than 80 
million account numbers have been 
assigned; with allowance for dupli- 
cate numbers and deaths, about 174 
million persons.in the United States 
now hold account numbers. Yet the 
file of these numbers is so organized 
that, given a worker’s name and date 
of birth, it is possible to locate his 
number in a minute or less. 


An individual ledger sheet has been 
set up for each worker. Through the 
use of electrical accounting machin- 
ery, the wages reported for each are 
posted quickly and accurately. Con- 
stant vigilance has been exercised to 
obtain complete and accurate report- 
ing. Asa result, out of $274.1 billion 
reported in wages from 1937 through 
1943, only $1.5 billion or about one- 
half of 1 percent has not been posted 
to an identified account; as claims 
are filed, moreover, many of these un- 
posted items are identified and cred- 
ited to the proper worker. Success 
in this accounting is due in large part 
to the cooperation of the more than 2 
million reporting employers. 

A large factor in the successful op- 
eration of the program has been the 
Board’s policy to decentralize admin- 
istration so far as that is practicable. 
The possibility of decentralizing wage 
recordkeeping into 12 regional offices 
was thoroughly explored but was 
found impractical because of the 
large migration of workers from one 
part of the country to another and 
the large proportion of workers who 
were reported by the central office of 
Nation-wide concerns. A network of 
more than 400 field offices and several 
times that number of itinerant sta- 
tions has been set up, however, to 


give local service to workers and their 
employers.. From these offices, ac- 
count numbers are issued to workers, 
contacts are made with employers to 
inform them of their duties under 
the act and to clear up deficiencies in 
their reports, claims for benefits are 
taken and adjudicated, and informa- 
tion on the act is given to the public. 
After payment of monthly benefits 
commenced, five area offices were set 
up to keep records of beneficiaries, 
settle difficult claims questions, and 
expedite certification of benefit pay- 
ments to Treasury offices. 

Thus the economy of a Nation- 
wide operation with respect to record- 
keeping has been combined with 
localized service to workers, employ- 
ers, and the public. The cost of keep- 
ing a worker’s wage record averages 
about 17 cents a year, and the annual 
cost of all administrative operations 
both by the Treasury .and the Social 
Security Board is only 2.0 percent of 
the taxes collected. The relative cost 
of all operations involved in taking 
claims and paying benefits is some- 
what higher but in 1945 represented 
only 4.7 percent of the amount paid 
in benefits. This percentage will de- 
cline as the benefit rolls increase. 


Another hurdle was the test of the 
constitutionality of the program in 
the courts. An 8-to-1 decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the Social 
Security Act cleared that barrier. In 
giving the opinion of the court, Jus- 
tice Cardozo declared: 


“Needs that were narrow or paro- 
chial a century ago may be inter- 
woven in our day with the well-being 
of the nation. What is critical or 
urgent changes with the times... 
Congress did not improvise a judg- 
ment when it found that the award of 
old age benefits would be conducive 
to the general welfare... The num- 
ber of persons in the United States 65 
years of age or over is increasing pro- 
portionately as well as absolutely. 
What is even more important the 
number of such persons unable to 
take care of themselves is growing at 
a threatening pace... The problem 
is plainly national in area and 
dimensions.” 


Public interest and controversy 
then turned to another aspect of the 
program. The 1935 provisions were 
based on the estimate that by 1980 
the cost of old-age benefits would 
represent between 9 and 10 percent of 
pay roll. Following private insur- 
ance practice, reserves to help finance 
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this eventual cost were to be built up 
out of the current contributions of 
workers and employers. It was esti- 
mated that the scheduled tax rates, 
which were to rise from an initial 1 
percent of wages each for worker and 
employer to 3 percent each in 1949, 
would build up a reserve of $47 billion 
by 1980. Interest on such a reserve, 
equal to from 3 to 4 percent of taxable 
wages, added to the 6 percent in pay- 
roll taxes would make the system per- 
manently self-supporting. 

The idea of so large a reserve was 
criticized as unnecessary in a Govern- 


ment program, and strong sentiment ~ 


developed, particularly among em- 
ployers, for placing the system on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis. This became 
a national issue, and in 1937 the Board 
and the Senate Finance Committee 
appointed an Advisory Council of 
leading employers, labor leaders, 
economists, actuaries, and other rep- 
resentatives of the public to study the 
problem. The Advisory Council also 
considered the benefit provisions. Its 
recommendations included extension 
of coverage, starting payment of ben- 
efits at an earlier date, increasing the 
benefits to low-paid workers and all 
benefits in the early years, providing 
supplementary benefits for aged wives 
and young children of retired work- 
ers, and establishing benefits for the 
surviving widows and children of de- 
ceased workers. In financing, the 
Council recommended that only a 
contingency reserve be created to tide 
over depressions and other unfore- 
seen events that might drain the fund. 

The Social Security Board made 
similar recommendations concerning 
benefits and coverage but did not take 
a positive position concerning financ- 
ing. 


Following these recommendations, 
Congress substantially amended the 
program in 1939. Monthly benefits 
were to commence in 1940 at a more 
liberal rate, and benefits were added 
for wives and children of retired 
workers, and for aged widows, for 
widows with children under 18 in their 
care and for such children, and also 
for aged dependent parents of work- 
ers who left no widow or child. The 
amendments with respect to financing 
provided that the trustees of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund report to Congress if in their 
opinion the fund would exceed three 
times the highest annual expenditures 
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within the following 5 fiscal years, 
and froze the tax rate at the 1-per- 
cent level until 1943. This action was 
interpreted by the majority in Con- 
gress as meaning that Congress should 
keep the reserve from exceeding more 
than three times the annual benefits, 
and Congress accordingly froze the 
tax rate at 1 percent again in 1943 
and 1944. 

A concurrent resolution was passed 
by the Senate early in 1945 providing 
for a restudy of the financing of the 
program by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue. The House, how- 
ever, passed a resolution of the House 
Ways and Means Committee appro- 
priating $50,000 to the Committee to 
use not only for a study of the financ- 
ing of old-age and survivors insurance 
but also in a restudy of the whole pro- 
gram, and appointed staff to conduct 
this study. 


The number of beneficiaries on the 
rolls on the tenth anniversary of the 
act is much less than was originally 
anticipated. Because of the demand 
for labor during the war, a large num- 
ber of aged workers, estimated at 
three-fourths of a million, who in nor- 
mal times would have retired are still 
employed. In a majority of cases the 
wives of these workers also are eligible 
for benefits. On the other hand, the 
war has resulted in a larger number of 
deaths—and hence of _ survivor 
claims—among younger workers than 
would be anticipated in ordinary 
times. More than offsetting these ad- 
ditions, over a fourth of the entitled 
widows and a large number of surviv- 
ing children are working instead of 
drawing benefits. 

A major factor limiting the number 
of beneficiaries has been the restric- 
tion of the coverage of the act. Ex- 
perience has shown that a very large 
number of persons divide their em- 
ployment between jobs covered by the 
act and jobs in agriculture, domestic 
service, government service, and other 
noncovered pursuits. Millions of 
these workers are unable to get suffi- 
cient earnings in covered employment 
to qualify for benefits although they 
have made some contributions. An- 
other factor which makes it impossi- 
ble for some aged workers to qualify 
has been their disablement in their 
early sixties. Nor are disability bene- 
fits provided for such workers or for 
others who become disabled at earlier 
ages. 


In revising the benefit schedule in 
1939, a leading purpose was to pay 
higher benefits in the early years as 
well as benefits representing a higher 
proportion of the earnings of low- 
paid workers. Average payments in 
1940 were about what was antici- 
pated, with an average payment of 
$22.60 a month for retired workers. 
However, though higher wages have 
caused some increase in benefit 
amounts during the war, so that the 
average benefit was $23.81 for retired 
workers in March 1945,’ the cost of 
living has advanced much more rap- 
idly. Old-age assistance payments, 
which are much more fiexible, have 
increased from an average of $23 in 
1940 to about $29 in the spring of 
1945, reflecting both the adjustment 
of payments to the higher cost of 


_ living and the increase in available 


State funds because of wartime pros- 
perity. 


Payments to insurance beneficiaries 
and assistance recipients, however, 
are not strictly comparable since 
insurance benefits are paid without 
regard to other resources of the bene- 
ficiaries. Field surveys have shown 
that the majority of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries have 
accumulated other savings, own their 
homes, or have other income. Only 
about 1 beneficiary in 10 has had to 
seek public assistance to supplement 
benefits. However, the increased cost 
of living is pinching most benefi- 
ciaries, particularly those with no 
other resources, who also have the 
lowest benefits in most cases. Some 
increase in benefit amounts therefore 
is necessary. Other liberalizations, 
such as lowering to 60 the age re- 
quirement for aged women benefi- 
ciaries, are desirable. 

Actual administration of the law 
has also brought to light some 
anomalies and inequities in the pro- 
visions of the act which have caused 
irritation and disappointment among 
many beneficiaries. Although there 
must always be specific requirements 
that work out arbitrarily in some in- 
dividual cases, the Social Security 
Board has proposed technical changes 
which would obviate most of these 
unsatisfactory situations. On the 


1 Rise in wage rates does not, of course, 
affect the amounts paid to workers al- 
ready receiving benefits. But even new 
benefit claims awarded in the first 3 
months of 1945 averaged only $24.76. 
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whole, however, the law has proved 
to have been soundly framed, and no 
basic changes in its structure appear 
to be necessary. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance— 
A Going Concern 


Despite its present limitations, old- 
age and survivors insurance is already 
doing a substantial job. At the end 
of June there were about 1.3 million 
monthly benefits in force. These in- 
cluded 520,000 wage earners aged 65 
or over, 170,000 of their wives and chil- 
dren, and about 595,000 survivors— 
orphans, widows, and parents of in- 
sured wage earners. 

Of those entitled to benefits, about 
1.1 million were in actual receipt of 
monthly benefits. The benefits of 
74,000 aged wage earners, 17,000 wives 
of such workers, 20,000 children, and 
more than 26,000 widows were sus- 
pended because these beneficiaries 
were working in covered jobs. In ad- 
dition to the persons who had filed 
benefit claims, about 750,000 aged 
wage earners were fully insured and 
therefore eligible to receive retire- 
ment benefits but had not filed for 
them, presumably because they were 
still working. About one-half of these 
had wives who also had reached age 
65 and were therefore eligible. 


Because of the newness of the pro- 
gram, the number now eligible for 
retirement benefits is small in com- 
parison with what it will be, say half 
a century from now. By that time, a 
large proportion of the wage earners 
now under age 65 will have had an 
opportunity to qualify for these bene- 
fits. By the middle of 1945, some 70 
million living persons under age 65 
had acquired some wage credits to- 
ward ultimate retirement benefits. 

The life insurance protection af- 
forded by the program is also very 
significant. Almost $400 million has 
been paid out in lump-sum death pay- 
ments or monthly survivor benefits. 
Some 40 million wage earners are now 
insured; that is, some form of sur- 
vivor benefits would be payable on the 
death of any one of them. The total 
amount of potential insurance pro- 
tection for these 40 million workers 
and their families represents more 
than the equivalent of $50 billion of 
term life insurance. This protection 
is of great psychological as well as 
economic value to the workers of the 
country. 


Even if we look forward only an- 
other 15 years, old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries will have in- 
creased to 5 or 6 million. If coverage 
is extended to all gainful workers and 
benefits are also provided for extended 
disability, from 12 to 16 million per- 
sons would be receiving benefits by 
1960. 

On the basis of its experience in the 
successful operation of the program 
and study of needs the system is de- 
signed to meet, the Board has recom- 
mended to Congress that coverage be 
extended to all gainful workers and to 
the risk of protracted disability. It 
is both necessary and administratively 


U; nemployment 


THE UNITED StaTEs faces the period of 
postwar readjustment far better pre- 
pared to handle the problems of un- 
employment than at the end of World 
War I, though it has mobilized three 
times as large an army, raised produc- 
tion to four times what it was at that 
time, and devoted a far greater pro- 
portion of its capacity to the war. 

Then study of the problems of de- 
mobilization of servicemen was not 
begun until a month before the end of 
the war, and no systematic program 
was adopted to aid in the transition to 
peace. This time the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 was passed 
almost a year before V-E day. Laws 
are already on the statute books to 
provide machinery for facilitating 
contract termination, plant clearance, 
and the disposition of surplus prop- 
erty, and for financial aids to business 
and farmers. Moreover, unemploy- 
ment compensation gives a means of 
assuring workers that, if they are laid 
off and no suitable jobs are available 
to them, they will have a measure of 
support during their search for work. 

Last year, approximately 44 million 
workers earned wages in employment 
covered by State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, and about 36 million 
earned enough to qualify for benefits 
should they become unemployed. No 
such system was available to the in- 
dustrial worker after the last war or 
during the 1920’s and most of the 
1930’s. Then the only resort of the 
unemployed worker was to use up any 
savings he might have accumulated 
and find his way to local relief, or to 
accept privation. 


feasible, the Board has reported, to 
include agricultural and domestic em- 
ployees, self-employed persons, and 
others originally excluded because of 
possible administrative difficulties in 
the initial years of operation. Suc- 
cessful experience in the administra- 
tion of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits also justifies confidence 
on the part of the Board that it can 
successfully administer extended dis- 
ability benefits. Only by such exten- 
sion and expansion can the program 
meet the needs of American families 
for protection against the long-term 
hazards of old age, disability, and 
death. 


Compensation 


Although Wisconsin enacted an un- 
employment insurance law in 1932, no 
other State passed such a law until 
Federal action in this field became 
certain. The Social Security Act per- 
formed its primary function of 
quickly stimulating enactment of 
State laws; within 2 years after its 
passage, all 51 jurisdictions had un- 
employment compensation laws. 
The Federal-State program of unem- 
ployment compensation has made 
notable advances although much still 
remains to be done to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness. While the States 
carry major responsibility for admin- 
istering the program and for deter- 
mining the coverage and benefit pro- 
visions of their laws, from the begin- 
ning the Federal Government has ex- 
ercised continued support and con- 
cern with the progress of the pro- 
gram. Today all groups in the com- 
munity agree that primary reliance 
should be placed upon unemployment 
insurance when workers are tem- 
porarily unemployed. 


A system of unemployment com- | 


pensation, properly coordinated with 
the employment service, provides the 
best available means of giving a 
worker access to job opportunities 
and, if there is no suitable job for him, 
of compensating him for his enforced 
unemployment. Through regular 
collection of contributions on behalf 
of employed workers, it creates a fund 
to pay benefits as a matter of right to 
those who are out of work. It aidsin 
sustaining and enhancing human re- 
sources, in the interest not only of the 
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individual himself but also of employ- 
ers and the community. 

When 22 States began to pay unem- 
ployment compensation in January 
1938, few people in this country had 
any knowledge of how unemployment 
insurance operated and still fewer had 
any experience in its actual adminis- 
tration. Only in Wisconsin had un- 
employment benefits actually been 
paid. During the last months of 1937, 
business had begun to decline and un- 
employment to spread. On the aver- 
age, almost one-fifth of the labor force 
was unemployed in 1938, and expen- 
ditures for public aid totaled more 
than $3 billion. The States were 
faced not only with the difficulty of 
inaugurating a new and untried pro- 
gram but also with an unexpectedly 
heavy initial claims load. The general 
record of performance in those first 


days is one of which the American 


people can be proud. 

Except for this downswing in the 
fall and winter of 1937-38, employ- 
ment has been generally upward since 
the State programs began operation. 
During 1939 the number of unem- 
ployed decreased by more than a mil- 
lion. With the beginning of the de- 
fense program in 1940, unemployment 
began to dwindle and disappear, de- 
clining from 8.4 million in July 1940 to 
an average of 840,000 in 1944, well 
below what had been considered the 
irreducible minimum. At the same 
time, employment rose to unprece- 
dented heights. By July 1940 more 
than 37 million people were in non- 
agricultural jobs; by 1944 nearly 44 
million, on the average. Instead of 
unemployment, the country faced la- 
bor shortages and called for more and 
more workers. 

These changes are reflected in ex- 
perience under the program. Average 
employment in covered industries in- 
creased from 23 million in 1940 to 30 
million in 1944, and the number of 
workers who earned wage credits at 
some time during the year rose from 
about 32 million in 1940 to 44 million 
in 1944. The rise in covered pay rolls 
reflects lengthening of the workweek, 
overtime, bonus and incentive pay, 
and shifts of workers to more highly 
skilled jobs and industries. Total cov- 
ered wages more than doubled, rising 
from $32 billion in 1940 to $69 billion 
in 1944. 

Despite the decrease in the over-all 
tax rate caused by experience rating, 
contributions rose from $854 million 
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in 1940 to $1.3 billion in 1944. The 
decline in unemployment brought 
drastic cuts in benefit expenditures 
from a high of $519 million in 1940, 
when for the first time all States paid 
benefits throughout the year, to a low 
of $62 million in 1944. Because of the 
impact of the two opposing forces, 
funds available for benefits rose 
steadily and by the end of June 1945 
totaled nearly $7 billion. 


During even these years, however, 
unemployment compensation was per- 
forming a valuable function. In 1938, 
when unemployment had risen more 
than 2.5 million above the 1937 aver- 
age, almost $400 million was paid out 
in benefits in the 31 States that were 
fully operating during some part of 
the year. These benefits went a long 
way toward aiding the individuals 
and communities in weathering this 
short but difficult period. In the early 
months of 1942, when the country be- 
gan serious conversion to war pro- 
duction, the system stood ready to 
compensate the workers who were out 
of work during the change-over. 
Then the unemployment rolls were 
swollen with the most highly skilled 
workers of the country. The program 
performed the valuable task of pre- 
venting the scattering of the Nation’s 
skilled labor force and enabled work- 
ers to stand by until their plants could 
be geared to war production. 

During the war also, unemploy- 
ment compensation has kept the 
labor supply from being dispersed 
when shortages of raw materials and 
changes in methods of production 
have caused dislocations and tem- 
porary unemployment. Skilled 
workers, separated from their jobs, 
found immediate reemployment; for 
the most part, they did not even ap- 
ply for benefits. Of those who filed 
initial claims in 1943, nearly half were 
reemployed or disqualified before re- 
ceiving any benefits. The beneficiary 
rolls have been made up largely of 
marginal workers—handicapped and 
older people, women, and other new 
entrants into the labor market. 

Now, as the country faces the recon- 
version of industry to peacetime pur- 
Suits, the program will meet its first 
real test. By December 1944, employ- 
ment in covered industries had de- 
clined from a peak of 31.3 million in 
June 1943 to 29.3 million. Claims 
loads are increasing. While the 
claimant population includes a large 


number of emergency workers, for the 
most part it is made up of the 
highly skilled workers in fhe country, 
the workers who have shared in the 
outstanding war-production job and 
are temporarily unemployed until 
they can get peacetime work. It is 
up to the program to demonstrate 
the extent to which it is able to direct 
workers into jobs and maintain their 
skills and the extent to which the 
community can rely on unemploy- 
ment compensation as the major first 
line of defense against unemployment. 


Coverage 


Although it was to be expected that 
the States would attempt to cover only 
employers subject to the taxing pro- 
visions of the Federal act, even in the 
early days a significant number ex- 
tended coverage beyond those limits. 
By the end of 1937, 22 States, with 
almost 50 percent of the covered pop- 
ulation of the country, had made em- 
ployers of fewer than 8 workers sub- 
ject to their laws, and 10 of these, with 
13 percent of the covered population, 
were covering employers of 1 or more. 
Some progress has been made since 
then. By the middle of 1945, 29 
States, with two-thirds of the covered 
population, covered employers of less 
than 8 workers; 16 of these States, 
with 29 percent of the covered popu- 
tion, covered employers of 1 or more. 

No action has been taken by Con- 
gress to extend coverage beyond the 
limits of the original Social Security 
Act. Employees of firms of less than 
8, government employees, maritime 
workers, domestic workers, agricul- 
tural labor, and employees of non- 
profit institutions are still excluded 
from the Federal act, and by and 
large, except for employees of small 
firms and certain types of maritime 
employees in some States, from the 
State laws. 


Benefits 


At the end of 1937, all the States 
provided a waiting period of 2 weeks 
or more in a benefit year; 4 years later, 
19 States required only a 1-week wait- 
ing period within a benefit year, and 
10 additional States had enacted sim- 
ilar legislation by the end of 1944. By 
the middle of 1945, 35 States required 
a waiting period of only 1 week in a 
benefit year, and 1 State, following 
the precedent of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, had no waiting period. 

Improvement in other benefit pro- 
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visions, although substantial, has 
come slowly. The greatest advances 
have been made during the 1945 State 
legislative sessions, following con- 
gressional recommendations to the 
States to increase duration of benefits 
and the maximum weekly benefit, 
that is, the maximum weekly amount 
that can be paid to any insured 
worker no matter how high his pre- 
vious earnings. Similiar recommen- 
dations had been made by the Social 
Security Board and by organizations 
such as the Council of State Govern- 
ments, the Committee on Economic 
Development, and the national labor 
organizations. At the end of 1937, 
49 States, including almost 95 percent 
of the covered population had a max- 
imum benefit of $15 per week, 1 State 
had $16, and 1 State, $18. Four years 
later, at the end of 1941, only 30 
States, with 50 percent of the cov- 
ered population, had a maximum as 
low as $15, while at the end of 1944 
22 States, with 20 percent of the 
covered population, paid no more 
than $15. 

During this period, however, av- 
erage weekly wages in covered indus- 
tries rose sharply, from $25.28 in 1938 
to $41.26 in 1943 and $44.29 in 1944. 
Although the average weekly benefit 
for total unemployment increased 
from $10.94 in 1938 to $15.90 in 1944, 
it lagged far behind the increase in 
wages because existing maximum pro- 
visions curtailed the amounts of 
many or most beneficiaries. While 
the State laws are designed to replace 
about half the wages lost by an un- 
employed worker, the effect of the 
maximum was to reduce benefits of 
many workers to a third or less of 
what they had been getting in cov- 
ered jobs. In 1944 almost 60 percent 
of the payments—and in 3 States, 
more than 90 percent—were at the 
maximum. 

During 1945, however, 26 State legis- 
latures raised the maximum weekly 
benefit amount. Now 41 State laws 
pay more than $15 a week to workers 
whose wage credits qualify them for 
the maximum. Six States, with 10 
percent of the insured covered popula- 
tion, have a maximum rate of $24-28, 
including allowances for dependents. 
Among the 9 States with a covered 
population of a million or more, only 
Texas has a maximum below $20. In 
the early days, only the District of 
Columbia made provision for depend- 
ents’ allowances, but during the 1945 


legislative sessions 3 additional States 
(Connecticut, Michigan, and Nevada) 
have adopted such provisions. 


Lengthening the duration of bene- 
fits has also come slowly, with the most 
substantial advance during the pres- 
ent legislative sessions. At the end of 
1937, only 12 percent of the covered 
population was in the 6 States in 
which the maximum potential dura- 
tion of benefits exceeded 16 weeks. By 
the end of 1940, only 9 States, with 19 


percent of the covered population, had- 


maximum duration of more than 16 
weeks. The 1941 and 1943 legislative 
sessions, however, made substantial 
gains. By the end of 1944, maximum 
duration of more than 16 weeks had 
been provided by 23 States, with 65 
percent of the insured population. As 
a result of action by the 1945 State 
legislatures, 37 States, covering al- 
most 90 percent of the insured popula- 
tion, now have a maximum duration 
of more than 16 weeks. 

In 1937 no eligible worker could re- 
ceive more than 20 weeks of benefits, 
and by 1944 only 2 States provided 
maximum duration of more than 20 
weeks. Today, as a result of amend- 
ments passed during the last legisla- 
tive sessions, 51 percent of the cov- 
ered workers are in the 11 States pro- 
viding maximum duration of between 
21 and 26 weeks. Despite these ad- 
vances, however, in 19 States, with 
19 percent of the covered population, 
no worker can receive benefits for as 
much as 20 weeks. Only 5 States, 
with 28 percent of the covered popu- 
lation, pay benefits for as long as 26 
weeks to qualified workers who can- 
not get jobs. 


Since 1941 there has been no sub- 
stantial progress in making the po- 
tential duration of benefits uniform 
for all eligible workers in a State. In 
1937, only 1 State included provision 
for uniform duration of benefits; by 
1941 there were 13 States. Today 
only 14 States have such provisions. 
Uniform duration of benefits is sim- 
pler for the worker to understand and 
the State agency to administer than 
a provision relating potential duration 
tc a worker’s past earnings or employ- 
ment. It also has the advantage of 
treating all eligible workers within the 
State alike, thereby clearly outlining 
the task to be performed by the un- 
employment compensation program. 

As duration of benefits provided in 


the laws has increased and unem- 
ployed workers have had greater op- 
portunity to get jobs, the relative num- 
ber of workers who exhaust their 
benefit rights has decreased rapidly. 
The fears of some early critics that 
unemployment insurance wouwld de- 
stroy the incentive to work and create 
an army of unemployable persons 
have been disproved. The rise in em- 
ployment during the war years and 
the decline in the claims and benefit 
loads, even when benefit rates were 
being raised and duration lengthened, 
bear ample testimony to the fact that 
workers prefer jobs to benefits and 
take jobs when they can get them. 


Disqualifications 

With a better benefit structure than 
existed in 1939, the program is in a 
stronger position to handle unem- 
ployment problems that may develop 
in the postwar period except for the 
disqualification provisions in 26 State 
laws which cancel or reduce a work- 
er’s benefit rights. Provisions to dis- 
qualify a worker who quits volun- 
tarily without good cause, who loses 
his job for misconduct, or who re- 
fuses suitable work are essential to 
assure that only involuntary unem- 
ployment is compensable. In the 
early days these disqualifications 
ordinarily took the form of postpon- 
ing benefit payments for a reasonable 
period following the disqualifying act, 
on the assumption that the unem- 
ployment immediately following that 
act was not compensable but that 
later unemployment was compensable 
because it was due to labor-market 
conditions and the inability of the 
worker to get a suitable job. 

The theory of postponing benefits 
is based on the assumption that most 
individuals in the labor market want 
jobs, not benefits; that as long as 
benefits, no matter how high, are 
less than wages, workers will prefer 
jobs to benefits; that even among 
workers who quit their jobs for no 
good reason, most will need and want 
work after a period of time. There- 
fore, benefits should not be denied if, 
after the ‘disqualification period is 
over, a worker is available for work 
but remains unemployed because ne 
suitable job is open to him. 


Even in 1937, however, 7 State laws 
included disqualification provisions 
which, in addition to postponing bene- 
fits after a disqualifying act, reduced 
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an individual’s benefit rights or can- 
celed his wage credits. Such penalty 
concepts arose from a distorted theory 
of unemployment compensation, 
which assumed that the individual 
should not only not be compensated 


for the unemployment following his . 


disqualifying act, but should also be 
penalized by denial of future benefits 
even when his continued unemploy- 
ment obviously was not his own fault. 
This concept grew out of the philos- 
ophy of experience rating, which as- 
sumes that the employer is responsi- 
ble for unemployment; consequently, 
employers felt that their accounts 
should not be charged with unemploy- 
ment for which they could not be held 
directly responsible. Such a view 
underlies the provision in many laws 
which limits good cause for quitting 
work to cause attributable to the job 
or the employer. A worker who may 
have had a compelling personal reason 
to leave a job, such as sickness, may be 
disqualified from receiving benefits if 
he is unemployed when again avail- 
able for work unless it can be shown 
that his leaving was attributable to 
the job or the employer. The war 
economy also fostered the develop- 
ment of penalty provisions because 
labor shortages stimulated a desire to 
penalize workers who left their jobs. 
During 1939-41 the number of 
States with penalty provisions more 
than tripled. By the end of 1944, 28 
State laws contained provisions can- 
celing or reducing benefit rights for 
one or more disqualifying acts. Al- 
though 2 States abandoned such pro- 
visions for all disqualifying acts dur- 
ing the 1945 State legislative ses- 
sions and no additional State adopted 
such provisions, those still incor- 
porated in. the statutes of more 
than half the States may become an 
increasing source of irritation, lack of 
public understanding, and dispute. 


Even if a high level of employment 
is maintained, millions of individuals 
will lose their wartime jobs and will 
have to seek other work. Although 
unemployment benefits should be 
avaliable to them if they are able and 
available for work and do not refuse 
suitable work, many workers who lose 
jobs will find their benefit rights less 
than they expected because they were 
canceled or reduced by a past dis- 
qualifying act. In the fourth quar- 
ter of 1944, nearly one-fourth of the 
disnualifications imposed involved re- 


duction of benefit rights. While the 
figure is small in comparison with the 
number of potentially eligible workers 
in the future, it is large enough to 
cause concern. Only elimination of 
these provisions can keep them from 
working real hardship. 
Financing 

In framing the taxing provisions of 
the Social Security Act and the State 
unemployment compensation laws, no 
one contemplated that the first decade 
would record an accumulation of a 
fund of almost $7 billion. The pre- 
vailing opinion was rather that the 
program was underfinanced and that 
contribution rates could not be re- 
duced below 3 percent and benefit 
rates and duration increased sub- 
stantially without endangering the 
solvency of the State funds. Early 
experience tended somewhat to con- 
firm this opinion; in 1938, 9 States 
paid out more in benefits than they 
received in contributions and had to 
draw on their initial reserve, and even 
in 1940 benefit payments exceeded col- 
lections in 4 States. The overcautious 
estimates made by the Committee on 
Economic Security, the illiberality of 
the early laws, and the booming 
economic activities of the war period 
have resulted, however, in the accu- 
mulation of funds that certainly have 
been more than ample for the period 
through which we have passed and 
will undoubtedly be sufficient for any 
foreseeable unemployment in the fu- 
ture, even if all States provide pro- 
tection as great as that in the most 
liberal States. 


The accumulation of reserves has 
had a salutary effect on the economy 
by withdrawing current purchasing 
power at a time when it could not be 
used to buy goods and services and 
thus helping to fight inflation and 
stabilize prices. After the war, these 
reserves should be ready to work to 
check deflation. They are an appre- 
ciable item in national savings. Not 
only can they be used to give indi- 
viduals the security that they need 
during periods of unemployment, but 
they can also play their role as part 
of the liquid assets which, as the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion said in his third report, 
“can be a self-starter for our post- 
war economy, and if handled right, a 
‘flywheel’ for years to come.” 

Although each State now has a fund 


sufficiently large for any benefit ex- 
penditures that may occur in the 
foreseeable future, the States’ re- 
serves bear little or no relation to 
their possible future benefit expendi- 
tures. Michigan, for example, has 
one of the smallest funds in relation 
to taxable pay rolls in the State, while 
it will probably have one of the heav- 
iest claims loads. The District of Co- 
lumbia, on the other hand, has one 
of the relatively largest funds and 
will probably have one of the lightest 
claims loads. Fortunately the Fed- 
eral unemployment account, estab- 
lished in 1944 by the so-called George 
Bill, (War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act) will provide a pool from 
which any State can borrow should 
it face insolvency. While it is doubt- 
ful that any State will need to borrow 
in the near future, this provision 
represents a first step forward in 
sounder financing of the program. 


From the beginning the system has 
been financed almost exclusively by a 
pay-roll tax on employers which, with 
the operation of experience rating, 
has varied with the employer’s experi- 
ence with the risk of unemployment. 
Even in 1937, 40 State laws included 
provisions for experience rating, al- 
though the provisions became effec- 
tive at later dates. In 1941, 17 States 
varied employer contribution rates 
under their experience-rating provi- 
sions; by 1944 the number had in- 
creased to 42. Only 10 State laws 
have ever included provisions for em- 
ployee contributions, and only 4 
States now have such provisions. The 
lack of employee contributions is prob- 
ably attributable to the growth of ex- 
perience rating and the rise in reserve 
funds available for benefit payments, 
which made collection of additional 
revenues unnecessary. 


Unlike foreign unemployment in- 
surance systems, our Federal-State 
program provides no direct govern- 
ment contribution to financing. In- 
terest paid on State accounts in the 
Federal unemployment trust fund, 
however, has added important sums to 
those accounts. In 1944, interest to- 
taled $102 million, almost $40 million 
more than the total amount paid out 
in benefits in that year. For all but 
3 States, interest was more than suffi- 
cient to finance that year’s benefit 
payments. Since the beginning of the 
program, interest has been equal to 19 
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percent of the total paid in benefits, 
with a State range from 10 percent in 
Michigan to about 138 percent in 
Hawaii. 

While reserves have been increasing, 
the average employer contribution 
rate has declined. For the country as 
a whole, employers paid an average 
rate of 2.6 percent of covered pay roll 
in 1941; by 1944 the average rate had 
been reduced to 1.8 percent. This 
figure will be reduced still further 
when New York employers, with 13 
percent of the Nation’s covered work- 
ers, receive credits on their 1945 con- 
tributions. More than half the em- 
ployers in the 42 States with experi- 
ence rating contributed in 1944 at less 
than the standard rate. 

Rate reductions have not come as a 
result of employers’ efforts to stabilize 
employment, but rather as the result 
of the general economic conditions en- 
gendered bythe war. They have sub- 
jected competing employers in differ- 
ent States to great differences in tax 
burdens and have placed new employ- 
ers at a competitive disadvantage 
with other employers in the same in- 
dustry. They have come during eco- 
nomic prosperity at a time when 
over-all government policy dictated 
the need for higher taxes and such 
taxes were easiest for employers to 
bear. With the cessation of war pro- 
duction and the rise in the claims load, 
this situation will be reversed; experi- 
ence rating will impose higher taxes 
on employers when it will be difficult 
to bear them. None of the existing 
experience-rating provisions provide 
for decreasing rates when unemploy- 
ment is increasing. 

The inverse relationship between 
contribution rates and the business 
cycle led 10 States in 1943 and 2 addi- 
tional States in 1945 to enact tem- 
porary provisions for war-risk contri- 
butions. These provisions levied ad- 
ditional contributions on employers 
whose pay rolls had expanded greatly 
during the war and who therefore are 
likely to represent a heavy charge on 
the system when the war ends. 

It may be that experience rating has 
had a salutary effect in preventing 
the accumulation of excess reserves. 


1 Exclusive of war-risk provisions in 10 
States; inclusion of such provisions would 
raise the average slightly. 


Under the present Federal legislation, 
experience rating is the only way con- 
tribution rates can be revised. But if 
over-all adjustment in the tax rates is 
needed, there should be better ways 
of providing it—better for the indi- 
vidual employer, for unemployed 
workers, for the economy as a whole. 


Administration 


Great progress has taken place in 
administering the program. Notable 
advances have been made in the se- 
lection of personnel on a merit basis, 
in reducing employer delinquency in 
contributions and wage reporting, and 
in the development of more effective 
and economical methods of operation. 
During recent years the employment 
service was primarily concerned with 
meeting wartime needs by mobilizing 
the labor supply, only a very minor 
portion of which was made up of the 
few individuals filing claims and draw- 
ing benefits. In the period ahead, 
close and effective relationships with 
the employment service will be essen- 
tial to give laid-off workers access 
to job opportunities and to assure un- 
employment compensation agencies 
the information necessary to admin- 
ister their programs adequately. 

An effective job has been done in 
enabling workers who are eligible for 
benefits in one State to file claims for 
and receive benefits in any other 
State in the country. This will prove 
important as reconversion requires 
extensive moves of workers and their 
families. The procedure, however, is 
still time consuming, and delay in re- 
ceiving benefits is greater for inter- 
state workers than for others. Little 
advance has been made in eliminat- 
ing the multiplicity of reports re- 
quired of employers under old-age 
and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation, or in simpli- 
fying or making uniform the reports 
that an interstate employer must file 
under various State unemployment 
compensation laws. Much still re- 
mains to be done toward making the 
program simpler for a worker to 
understand. 


Conclusion 


Ten years ago, few persons in the 
United States had any experience with 
unemployment compensation. Today 


the program is a going concern, deeply 
rooted in the life of the country. It 
has first place in any discussion of 
ways in which individuals are to ob- 
tain security against wage loss in un- 
employment. Significantly, the read- 
justment allowance program for vet- 
erans is in fact an unemployment 
compensation program. It is signif- 
icant too that all groups in the coun- 
try think first of enlarging the scope 
of unemployment compensation or 
strengthening it to meet emerging 
problems rather than resorting to un- 
tried and emergency methods. That 
fact is a better measure of the prog- 
ress in this decade than are differ- 
ences of opinion concerning ways to 
improve the program. To aid in ush- 
ering in a postwar period with a high 
level of employment, all this experi- 
ence should be mobilized immediately 
to achieve extension of coverage to 
the large groups still excluded, more 
nearly adequate benefit provisions in 
all States, reduction in reporting 
burdens on employers, a program 
which workers can understand more 
easily, and more equitable methods of 
financing the program. 

In operation, unemployment com- 
pensation has disproved fears once 
expressed that workers will not work 
if they are entitled to benefits. It has 
still to prove to what extent workers 
can rely on these benefits without re- 
sort to public aid when economic con- 
ditions are less auspicious. 

Whether or not the country suc- 
ceeds in maintaining a high level of 
employment, unemployment compen- 
sation faces difficult problems. It is 
the most complex of the social insur- 
ance programs to plan and admin- 
ister. It will always be subject to con- 
troversy because decisions on paying 
or denying benefits affect mobility of 
labor, even the volume of unemploy- 
ment, and the ability of unemployed 
workers to maintain their skills. 
Such decisions also necessarily infiu- 
ence wages offered and received, and 
relief policy. Many of these problems 
are receiving public attention for the 
first time as reconversion proceeds. 
Full use of the knowledge and experi- 
ence that has been acquired over the 
past 10 years will assure that the pro- 
gram can measure up to meet the 
problems which lie immediately 
ahead. 
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Public Assistance 


ONLY BY LOOKING BACK to the years 
before the Social Security Act became 
law is it possible to assess the great 
progress made in the past decade in 
providing for needy aged and blind 
persons and dependent children. 

The public assistance titles of the 
Social Security Act were only part of 
a comprehensive legislative program 
enacted by Congress in 1935 to sup- 
ply work, insurance protection, or as- 
sistance to persons affected by var- 
ious hazards. In 1935, in addition to 
the Social Security Act—which pro- 
vided for unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age insurance as well as 
for assistance to special groups—Con- 
gress established the Works Progress 
Administration (later called the Work 
Projects Administration) and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration to sup- 
ply useful work to the needy unem- 
ployed. 

In the years of deep depression from 
1933 to 1935, Federal grants for gen- 
eral assistance were made to States 
through the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, which was then 
the major provision for people who 
lacked means of support. These 
grants were discontinued in 1935, 
when the Federal Government under- 
took to provide work for the needy 
unemployed and to share with the 
States the cost of the special types of 
public assistance for those who were 
relatively unemployable. The States 
and localities again assumed full re- 
sponsibility for financing general as- 
sistance, which became a much 
smaller segment in the broad struc- 
ture of social security. 

As wartime demand for labor 
opened up opportunities to earn, the 
Federal work and other emergency 
programs instituted in the 1930’s de- 
creased in importance. By the mid- 
dle of 1943, all these emergency pro- 
grams had been liquidated, and in the 
last 2 years of the decade during which 
the Social Security Act has been in 
existence the special types of public 
assistance -and general assistance 
have been the only forms of public aid 
under which payments have been 
made generally to needy persons. 


Development of Special Types of 
Assistance 


In authorizing Federal grants-in- 
aid to States for old-age assistance, 


aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind, Congress made Federal 
funds available for part of the cost of 
the long-time expensive care for these 
groups which some States earlier had 
singled out for special consideration. 

Aid to the blind was the first of the 
three special types of public assistance 
to emerge in the United States as a 
separate category of assistance. The 
first State legislation for aid to the 
blind was enacted in 1898, and by 1934 
enabling laws had been passed in 24 
States. The first legislation for moth- 
ers’ aid—the forerunner of aid to de- 
pendent children—was enacted in 
1911, and by 1934 laws had been 
passed in 48 States. Old-age assist- 
ance developed last. Alaska had en- 
acted a law in 1915, but no other 
State law was passed until 1925; by 
1934, laws had been passed in 30 
States. 

Though State enabling acts for 
these three programs were on the 
statute books in the majority of States 
before the Social Security Act became 
law, some of the programs developed 
under these laws were of relatively lit- 
tle significance in meeting need. Fre- 
quently they were not State-wide in 
operation, and eligibility conditions 
were relatively restrictive. Moreover, 
since appropriations were often ex- 
tremely small and sometimes entirely 
lacking, payments were far from ade- 
quate and occasionally were discon- 
tinued. A few of the early laws were 
even repealed or became inoperative. 
The Social Security Act—building on 
existing foundations—afforded every 
State opportunity to extend and 
strengthen old programs or to estab- 
lish new ones on a State-wide basis. 


To claim matching Federal funds 
under the Social Security Act, States 
were required to prepare plans for the 
operation of their assistance pro- 
grams under the State-Federal part- 
nership. The act specified the condi- 
tions for approval of a State plan for 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, or 
aid to dependent children and dele- 
gated to the Social Security Board re- 
sponsibility for determining whether 
the plans met these requirements. 
The first Federal grants were made in 
February 1936. Organization and de- 
velopment of these programs has pro- 
ceeded actively during the decade 


since the Social Security Act became 
law. Since the initial plans went into 
operation at different times in differ- 
ent States, States have made many 
changes to adapt and improve the 
framework under which they admin- 
ister assistance. 

In June 1945, State-Federal pro- 
grams of old-age assistance were in 
operation in all 51 States. All States 
were operating programs of aid to de- 
pendent children under the Social Se- 
curity Act, except Alaska and Nevada, 
which had small programs financed 
without the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; at the end of July, however, 
the Board approved Alaska’s plan for 
aid to dependent children under the 
Social Security Act. All States except 
Alaska, Delaware, Missouri, Nevada, 
and Pennsylvania were administering 
State-Federal programs of aid to the 
blind in June. Delaware, however, 
had enacted legislation to authorize 
the development of a State-Federal 
program of aid to the blind, and Mis- 
souri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania ad- 
minister aid to the blind without Fed- 
eral funds. 


The extent to which public assist- 
ance is available may be measured not 
only by the increase in the number 
of State programs but also by the in- 
crease in the number of counties that 
have programs. The Social Security 
Act requires that public assistance 
must be available in all local subdi- 
visions if a State is to get Federal 
funds. Payments of both old-age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent children 
are now available in every county in 
the United States, and aid to the blind 
is being administered in all but the 
three counties in Delaware. In con- 
trast, at the end of 1934, old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind were 
available in less than one-third of the 
counties in the United States, and aid 
to dependent children in about half 
of them. 

One of the most notable gains under 
the Social Security Act has been the 
extension of public assistance to rural 
areas. Before 1935 the special types 
of public assistance were provided 
more commonly in the urban centers. 
Now these programs are reaching as 
large a proportion of the population 
in the rural counties as in the more 
urban counties. This development is 
in sharp contrast to general assist- 
ance, which is more readily available 
to needy persons in cities. 
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Aiding More Needy People 


The influence of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is also evident in the growth 
in the number of persons who are re- 
ceiving aid. In June 1945 the number 
of recipients of old-age assistance was 
seven times that a decade earlier, and 
the number of families receiving aid 
to dependent children was almost two 
and a half times as large. The num- 
ber of persons on the aid to the blind 
rolls had almost doubled. 

In considering these spectacular 
increases, it should be borne in mind 
that 1935 was a year of deep depres- 
sion and 1945 a year of high employ- 
ment and high wage levels, and that 
social insurance—notably the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem—had developed considerably in 
the interim. In June 1935, however, 
many persons who later qualified for 
a special type of public assistance 
were receiving general assistance un- 
der State emergency relief adminis- 
trations. Nevertheless, a substantial 
part of the rise in the number of re- 
cipients of public assistance repre- 
sents recognition of need that a dec- 
ace ago would have remained unmet. 
The number of needy persons on the 
assistance rolls at a given time re- 
flects not only prevailing social and 
economic conditions but also eligi- 
bility provisions, standards for deter- 
mining need, and the availability of 
funds to meet that need. 


Conditions of eligibility in the ini- 
tial State plans operated under the 
Social Security Act were in general 
more liberal than those in State laws 
antedating the Federal act. Since 
1935, as additional experience has 
been gained, the trend has been 
toward still further liberalization of 
eligibility conditions. 

At the beginning of 1935, for ex- 
ample, State residence requirements 
were far more restrictive than they 
are now. Two-thirds of the States 
making payments of old-age assist- 
ance in 1935 required, as a condition 
of eligibility, 15 or more years of 
State residence, and many States also 
required a specified period of county 
residence. Now no approved plan 
may require State residence of more 
than 5 years in the preceding 9, with 
1 year prior to application, and 
county residence requirements may 
no longer be imposed. Some States 
now require as little as a year’s resi- 
dence to qualify for old-age assist- 


ance, and 1 State has no residence 
requirement. 

For aid to dependent children, half 
the States required in 1934 from 1 to 
5 years of residence in the State, and 
more than two-thirds also required a 
specified period of county residence. 
Now a State plan may not impose a 
State residence requirement of more 
than a year, and a requirement of 
county residence is prohibited. Three 
States have no residence requirement. 

Half the States with programs of 
old-age assistance in 1935 required 
that a needy individual, to be eligible 
for assistance, must have attained 
the age of 70. Though the Social 
Security Act authorized Federal 
participation in payments to needy 
individuals at age 65, it permitted 
States to require, until 1940, a mini- 
mum age of 70 years. Most of the 
States, however, did not wait until 
1940 to aid persons aged 65-69 years. 
Colorado goes beyond the Federal 
matching limit and grants State aid 
in certain circumstances to persons 
60-64 years of age. 

Before 1935, most States limited 
mothers’ aid to children under age 16, 
and in some States the limits were 
even lower. The Social Security Act 
originally made Federal matching 
available in payments for children up 
to age 16. The 1939 amendments, 
however, extended matching to chil- 
dren aged 16 and 17 if they were at- 
tending school. Now more than 
three-fourths of the States are aiding 
children up to age 18, some without 
requiring school attendance for chil- 
dren 16 and 17 years of age. Only 1 
State has a maximum age limit of less 
than 16 years. 


The mothers’-aid programs ante- 
dating the act placed primary empha- 
sis on the care of children of widowed 
mothers, although in many States 
children whose fathers were incapaci- 
tated or were imprisoned, divorced, or 
separated from their families for 
other reasons also were eligible. The 
Social Security Act authorizes Federal 
matching in assistance to children de- 
prived of parental support or care by 
the death, incapacity, or continued 
absence of either parent if the chil- 
dren are living with a parent or with 
other close relatives. Today all States 
aid children if one or both parents are 
absent or incapacitated as well as 
those whose fathers or mothers are 
dead. Only two-fifths of the children 


on the rolls in 1942 were full or half 
orphans. Over the past 10 years the 
States have progressively broadened 
their definitions of continued absence 
from home and incapacity and thus 
have been able to aid many more chil- 
dren in homes broken by causes other 
than death and in families in which a 
parent is disabled. 


Among the most far-reaching 
changes in conditions of eligibility 
during the decade are those in the 
definition of need, which is the basic 
eligibility provision required by the 
Social Security Act for all three types 
of public assistance. The act places 
upon the States responsibility for de- 
fining need. Over the years, progres- 
sive liberalizations have been made in 
the content of living recognized as 
necessary for recipients of assistance. 
Fuller recognition has been given both 
to the range and to the quality and 
quantity of goods and services that 
make up this content, and allowance 
has been made also for changing price 
levels. Policies regarding the treat- 
ment of resources likewise have be- 
come more realistic and more liberal. 
The amount of real and personal prop- 
erty that a person may own and stili 
be considered needy has been in- 
creased. 

More States than formerly protect 
real property occupied as a home from 
recoveries during the lifetime of the 
recipient and often also that of his 
spouse. In determining the amount 
of the assistance payment, States are 
expected to consider all appreciable 
income actually available to the in- 
dividual. In some States, income 
from relatives has been assumed to be 
available when in fact it was not. At 
present, more States count as in- 
come only the contributions actually 
received from relatives. Moreover, 
States have less rigid attitudes toward 
the responsibility of relatives to con- 
tribute to the support of needy per- 
sons. 


The trend in the past 10 years has 
been in the direction of minimizing 
eligibility conditions other than need. 
Legislatures and administrative agen- 
cies have realized increasingly that 
limits on eligibility are frequently 
drawn arbitrarily and result inevit- 
ably in excluding needy persons whose 
wants are no less acute than those of 
persons who meet the established con- 
ditions of eligibility. Moreover, there 
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has been much concern—particularly 
in the war years—over the amount of 
staff effort required to establish each 
point of eligibility. This has led toa 
strong belief among many persons 
that. such effort might better be di- 
rected toward providing other neces- 
sary welfare services. 


Raising Levels of Assistance 


Under the stimulus of Federal 
grants for public assistance, marked 
progress has been made in making 
payments more nearly commensurate 
with need. Through June 1945 such 
grants had aggregated $2.8 billion— 
$2.3 billion for old-age assistance, $429 
million for aid to dependent children, 
and $66 million for aid to the blind. 
Still greater amounts had been pro- 
vided by the States since, in addition 
to the funds matched by the Federal 
Government, many have provided ad- 
ditional amounts in individual pay- 
ments or other forms of assistance for 
which Federal matching is not au- 
thorized. The record of progress in 
meeting need widely and more nearly 
adequately among these groups of the 
population is due not only to the es- 
tablishment of fhe Federal grants but 
also to increased support of these pro- 
grams on the part of the States and 
their localities. 

The rise in total expenditures re- 
flects expanded coverage as well as 
higher assistance standards. In June 
1945 the monthly expenditure for old- 
age assistance payments was more 
than 10 times that in June 1935; ex- 
penditures for both aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind had al- 
most trebled. The average old-age 
assistance payment was $18 in June 
1935 and $29 a decade later. Average 
payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren rose from $32 to $47 a month for 
a family, which on the average in- 
cluded 2.5 children. For aid to the 


‘blind the rise in the average payment 


was from $20 to $30. Most of the in- 
crease in average payments has oc- 
curred during the war years, when 
the cost of living also has been moving 
upward. Maximum limits on individ- 
ual payments, however, have pre- 
vented many States from increasing 
all payments by amounts commensu- 
rate with the rise in living costs. 


The Social Security Act leaves to 
each State responsibility for determin- 
ing how much assistance it will give to 
needy people. In establishing their 
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standards for assistance, however, the 
States have been strongly influenced 
by the provisions in the Federal act 
which define the limits of Federal par- 
ticipation in individual monthly pay- 
ments. Originally the Social Security 
Act authorized the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay half the amount of a 
monthly assistance payment to an 
aged or blind individual up to as much 
as $30amonth. For aid to dependent 
children, the Federal share was one- 
third of the payment up to a maxi- 
mum of $18 a month for one child in 
a family and an additional $12 for 
each eligible child beyond the first. 
In 1939, the Federal matching maxi- 
mums for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind were raised from $30 to 
$40; the matching maximums for aid 
to dependent children remain un- 
changed, though the Federal share 
was increased from one-third to half. 
Although the maximums in the Fed- 
eral act were intended merely to limit 
the amount the Federal Government 
would share, most States, in their in- 
itial plans, adopted them as the maxi- 
mum amounts recipients could re- 
ceive. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that needy aged and. blind per- 
sons often need more than the amount 
which the Federal Government shares 
on a 50-50 basis. Families with de- 
pendent children almost always re- 
quire more than can be provided under 
$18/12 limits. One of the most heart- 
ening developments of the past 10 
years has been the progressive liberal- 
izations of State maximums on pay- 
ments. By July 1, 1945, 25 States 
had no maximums in aid to dependent 
children, and 8 States set maximums 
above the $18/12 limits. In 26 States 
more than $40 a month could be paid 
in old-age assistance, and in 21 States 
aid to the blind could exceed $40. 
Some of these States paid more than 
$40 only when the individual needed 
medical care. In addition, some 
States provide medical care through 
special medical programs or from gen- 
eral assistance funds. 
Substantial—though insufficient— 
progress has been made in the past 
10 years in improving practices for 
determining the amounts of pay- 
ments. Standards for determining 
what the needy individual requires 
and policies for evaluating his re- 
sources have become more objective. 
Though headway has been made in 
this important aspect of operation, 
legislators and administrators gener- 


ally recognize that simpler and more 
objective procedures for determining 
an individual’s need and the amount 
of his payment must be developed in 
the years ahead. 


Improving Administration 


Progress since 1935 has been made 
not only in establishing public assist- 
ance on a Nation-wide scale and in 
liberalizing eligibility conditions and 
standards and levels of assistance, 
but also in raising the quality of ad- 
ministration and service. The Fed- 
eral Government shares costs of ad- 
ministration as well as assistance 
payments. 

Potent in improving administration 
are the provisions in State public wel- 
fare laws that lodge with State de- 
partments of public welfare the power 
to make rules and regulations bind- 
ing on the localities and the provi- 
sion in the Social Security Act for 
the development of the State plan. 
The act requires that a single State 
agency shall be established to admin- 
ister or to supervise the administra- 
tion of the plan and that such meth- 
ods of administration shall be adopted 
as will assure its “proper and effi- 
cient” operation. An amendment in 
1939 added the further requirement 
that after January 1, 1940, the States 
should establish and maintain per- 
sonnel standards on a merit basis. 

As a part of their plans of operation, 
States have developed materials on 
organization, policies, and procedures 
and have compiled manuals of in- 
structions for their local agencies. 
State agencies have recognized in- 
creasingly that policy making plays 
a vital, continuing role in program de- 
velopment and administrative opera- 
tion. They have become acutely 
aware that responsible, accountable 
administration is possible only if these 
policies are incorporated in manuals 
available to local staff so that prac- 
tice may be in conformity with State 
policy. The level of performance of 
personnel has been raised not only 
by the merit provisions but by con- 
structive programs of staff develop- 
ment and by opportunities for staff to 
take leave to obtain further educa- 
tion that will equip them to do a 
better job. 


A further improvement in the ad- 
ministration of assistance, which has 
greatly benefited the individual re- 
ceiving assistance, stems from the pro- 
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vision in the Federal act which speci- 
fies that assistance shall be in the 
form of money payments. Two re- 
quirements for approval of the State 
plan—those relating to the provision 
of fair hearings for applicants and 
recipients who are dissatisfied with 
the agency’s action in the case and to 
the confidentiality of records—have 
also contributed to the self-respect 
and dignity of the needy individual 
and improved his status in the com- 
munity. 

The Social Security Board has in- 
terpreted the money-payment provi- 
sion to mean that no restrictions may 
be placed by the agency on the indi- 
vidual’s use of his assistance payment. 
The unrestricted money payment is an 
affirmation that the recipient of as- 
sistance has the same personal rights 
and responsibilities as other members 
of the community to determine what 
use of his money will best serve his 
and his family’s needs. It is recogni- 
tion also that the needy individual 
has capacity for handling his own af- 
fairs. Though cash payments were 
common under the public assistance 
programs antedating the Social Se- 
curity Act, such payments often were 
made with the stipulation that the 
money be used for particular pur- 
poses. The unrestricted money pay- 
ment epitomizes modern concepts of 
assistance as a right and stands in 
sharp contrast to the granting of as- 
sistance in kind or in the form of 
orders on vendors, a practice stem- 
ming from concepts underlying the 
old poor laws and still followed by 
general assistance agencies in many 
communities. 


Relatively few of the early State 
public assistance laws gave a needy 
individual an explicit right to ap- 
peal a decision of the assistance 
agency. Recourse to the courts was, 
of course, possible. In practice, some 
local public assistance agencies— 
mostly in the large cities and the 
more industrial counties—afforded 
opportunity for a hearing before an 
authority they appointed. Now any 
‘applicant or recipient who disagrees 
with a decision of the local agency 
regarding his eligibility for public as- 
sistance or the amount of his pay- 
ment may challenge that decision by 
requesting a fair hearing before the 
State agency. He is thus protected 
from arbitrary or discriminatory ac- 
tion. Wide differences exist in the 


extent to which individuals are exer- 
cising the right and in its acceptance 
by administrative personnel and the 
community. Fuller implementation 
of the right to a fair hearing should 
be one of the goals of the next 
decade. 

The 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act made it mandatory on 
the States to safeguard information 
about applicants and _ recipients 
against uses not directly connected 
with the administration of public as- 
sistance. This provision protects the 
individual from disclosure of infor- 
mation the agency must have to es- 
tablish his eligibility for assistance 
and determine the amount of his 
payment. In sharp contrast is the 
practice still prevailing in some com- 
munities in which the county or town 
publishes the names of persons get- 
ting general assistance and indicates 
how much they have received, a 
humiliating custom which under- 
mines self-respect. Recognition of 
the inherent right of the needy indi- 
vidual to privacy in his relationship 
to the public assistance agency rep- 
resents an important advance in 
social policy. 

The past decade has seen growing 
emphasis on the concept of assistance 
as a right. In administration, prac- 
tice has shifted from “investigation” 
of the needy individual to the more 
positive role of helping him assemble 
and present the facts regarding his 
need. Good practice dictates that the 
individual shall be a responsible par- 
ticipant in establishing his right to 
help and the amount to which he is 
entitled. 

Under the State-Federal partner- 
ship the status of public assistance as 
a function of government has been 
greatly enhanced. The assurance of 
Federal funds has given greater sta- 
bility to appropriations by State and 
local governments, although in many 
States they are still far from adequate. 
Offices of State and local public as- 
sistance agencies are emerging from 
the dark basements of government 
buildings and now are as adequate as 
those of other departments of govern- 
ment. Representatives of public as- 
Sistance agencies have taken their 
place on planning commissions beside 
representatives of departments of 
health, education, and public works. 
Increasingly, other organizations have 
turned to public assistance agencies 
for service. 


During the war public assistance 
agencies have been performing special 
services, such as dependency investi- 
gations and medical surveys for Selec- 
tive Service Boards and administra- 
tion, on behalf of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of civilian war assistance 
and assistance and services to enemy 
aliens and others affected by restric- 
tive governmental action. Until 1943 
assistance agencies also provided a 
large amount of service to the Work 
Projects Administration in making in- 
vestigations for referrals to that 
agency and were responsible for cer- 
tifying individuals to participate in 
the food stamp plan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Numerous other welfare programs 
cluster about the special types of pub- 
lic assistance. Though, in the more 
populous counties, public welfare 
agencies have had a long tradition of 
community service and have been 
supplemented by private social serv- 
ices, in the rural areas—where nearly 
half the Nation’s population resides— 
the public assistance agency often is 
the only welfare agency. Thus the 
emergence of the public assistance 
agency as the nucleus of a broader 
public welfare program is a develop- 
ment of particular significance in 
rural areas. 


Next Steps 


Though the gains of the last decade 
in meeting the needs of old people, 
blind persons, and dependent children 
are impressive, progress has been un- 
even. To some extent lack of progress 
may be attributed to legislative and 
administrative restrictions in State 
programs. The financing arrange- 
ments under which the programs op- 
erate have been a major impediment, 
especially in the low-income States. 

The amount of the Federal grant to 
a State is fixed by the amount pro- 
vided by the State, or the State and 
its localities. States with relatively 
small resources—ordinarily the States 
where need is greatest—cannot carry 
half the cost of an adequate assist- 
ance program. A similar situation 
arises when each locality within a 
State must contribute a fixed and uni- 
form percentage of the amount of as- 
sistance it administers. As a result, 
the amount a needy person receives 
often depends on where he happens 
to live and not on what he needs. If 
Standards of assistance are to be 
equitable and more nearly adequate 
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in all States, special Federal aid for 
public assistance should be provided 
on an objective basis to States with 
low economic and fiscal capacity. 
Similarly, Federal and State funds 
should be apportioned among locali- 
ties within States in relation to their 
needs and, where the localities par- 
ticipate in financing, also in relation 
to their fiscal ability. 

The present structure of public aid 
suffers from two other major weak- 
nesses—lack of Federal participation 
in general assistance and practical 
limitations on the use of Federal 
funds to provide medical care. 

General assistance varies far more 
widely among and within States than 
the special types of public assistance 
and is wholly lacking in areas in sev- 
eral States. Needy individuals who 
are ineligible for the special types of 
public assistance or for social insur- 
ance benefits, or whose assistance or 
insurance payments fall short of 
meeting their needs, may receive gen- 
eral assistance in some States and 
localities but not in others. Federal 
participation in general assistance 
would contribute to the development 
of a flexible and comprehensive pro- 
gram of general assistance, an indis- 
pensable element in the social secu- 
rity program. 

Federal matching of medical ex- 
penses of recipients of the special 
types of public assistance, under the 
present provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, may be obtained only if such 
costs are included in the amount of 
the assistance payment. Such use of 
Federal funds in providing medical 
care is greatly limited by the nature 
of medical needs—which are usually 
irregular, unpredictable, and ex- 
tremely costly—by inadequacy of 
funds for public assistance and lim- 
itations on the amounts of assistance 
payments, and by observance of the 
principle of unrestricted money pay- 
ments. The Social Security Board 
has recommended that use of Federal 
funds be authorized to share costs of 
medical care given to persons on the 
assistance rolls under agreements be- 
tween the State assistance agency and 
hospitals, medical practitioners, and 
health agencies. 

In the future, much of the need now 
met through public assistance will be 
obviated by the development of social 
insurance. At least during the next 
decade, however, and perhaps for the 
next generation, public assistance will 


continue to be a major segment of the 
social security program in the United 
States. Just as the first 10 years of 
public assistance under the Social Se- 
curity Act have been characterized by 
dynamic and progressive change, so 


it may be hoped that in the future 
legislators and administrators will 
take the action required to improve 
and adapt the public assistance pro- 
grams to meet existing need effec- 
tively. 


Developments in Other Countries 


THE DECADE that has passed since the 
Social Security Act was adopted in 
the United States saw a rapid ex- 
pansion of social security measures 
throughout the world. When the act 
was under consideration by Congress 
in the spring of 1935, Great Britain 
and almost every country of Europe 
had one or more social insurance pro- 
grams providing protection against 
the risks of old age, death, invalidity, 
Sickness, or—less frequently—unem- 
ployment. Outside the European area 
the most comprehensive nation-wide 
social insurance system was that es- 
tablished by Chile in 1924, with effec- 
tive health and invalidity insurance 
for all manual workers—including 
agricultural and domestic workers— 
and retirement funds covering all 
white-collar groups. Uruguay had 
extended old-age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivors’ insurance to industry and com- 
merce. Japan had compulsory health 
insurance for a substantial number 
of persons employed in large estab- 
lishments. A number of non-Euro- 
pean countries, particularly the Brit- 
ish nations, had noncontributory 
old-age and invalid pensions, while 
work or relief programs were widely 
used as emergency measures for the 
unemployed. In general, however, 
except in Europe, the need for per- 
manent and broad social insurance 
programs had not yet been exten- 
sively recognized in legislation. 

In the 10 years since 1935, im- 
portant social security laws have 
been adopted in almost every country 
in the Western Hemisphere, in New 
Zealand and Australia, and also in 
Europe. The most important of these 
are summarized below. 


European Developments 


In Europe as in Great Britain the 
world saw in 1935 the example of well- 
established social insurance systems 
emerging successfully from an eco- 
nomic depression whose effects they 
had helped to mitigate. In spite of 
war and the threat of war which over- 


shadowed most of the decade, there 
Was some expansion in the years fol- 
lowing 1935. Norway introduced na- 
tional old-age pensions by law of 1936 
and adopted a national unemploy- 
ment insurance act in 1938. The 
Constitution of the U.S. S.R., adopted 
in 1936, affirmed the right of the 
citizen to social security, and Russia 
has substantially enlarged its social 
security coverage and expenditure 
Since that time. In July 1944, strik- 
ing increases were made in Russia’s 
former family allowance law of 1936, 
and benefits became payable on be- 
half of the third and succeeding chil- 
dren. Finland enacted legislation in 
1937 for compulsory old-age and in- 
validity insurance to cover all resi- 
dents of the country. Rumania in 
1938 increased social insurance cov- 
erage, extended medical benefits, and 
introduced retirement and survivors’ 
insurance. In Hungary, following 
legislation of 1938 and 1939, old-age 
insurance for agricultural workers 
went into operation in 1940. Changes 
in the Italian system in 1939 increased 
contributions and coverage, added 
Survivors’ insurance, raised unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, and ex- 
panded maternity insurance. Spain 
adopted compulsory health insurance 
in 1942. 


When war came, social insurance 
was continued but was no longer a 
primary concern of the European 
governments. Moreover, many of the 
social security changes became symp- 
tomatic of pathological social condi- 
tions. Such were the racial and party 
provisions in Germany and the Ger- 
man-controlled countries. Germany 
also set up a “New International La- 
bor Office,” which had its own “New 
International Labor Review.” 

Social insurance did not disappear 
among the “Suropean belligerents. 


1See also Erna Magnus, “Social Insur- 
ance in Nazi-Controlled Countries,” Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, Vol. 7, No. 9 
(September 1944), pp. 388-419. 
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With full employment resulting from 
war activities, the contributory sys- 
tems geared to pay rolls had high in- 
comes and most of them increased 
their benefits to offset higher living 
costs. In some countries social insur- 
ance was a casualty of total war; al- 
though it was not eliminated it was 
distorted to fit the aims of a totalitar- 
ian society. Yet, on the whole, social 
security survived the perversion of 
totalitarianism better than most so- 
cial institutions. 


The end of active hostilities has seen 
a number of European countries com- 
mitted to the development of greatly 
strengthened social insurance systems, 
Belgium, by Legislative Orders of De- 
cember 1944 and later measures, has 
introduced general compulsory social 
insurance, with special programs for 
seamen and miners. The result has 
been to increase old-age pensions and 
family allowances, make health in- 
surance compulsory instead of volun- 
tary, provide a single contribution for 
all benefits, and pay unemployment 
benefits while planning the establish- 
ment of a compulsory unemployment 
insurance system. In the Nether- 
lands an Unemployment Insurance 
Fund was established in 1944 to cover 
persons employed in commerce and 
industry. 

In France a beginning has been 
made in social insurance reform by 
Orders of December 1944, which in- 
crease employer and worker contribu- 
tions to offset the deficits of the war 
years, particularly in old-age insur- 
ance. France has also made social in- 
surance applicable to workers who 
were deported to Germany and to per- 
sons who gave up their work to avoid 
forced labor in Germany or in France. 

The Czechoslovakian Government- 
in-exile has developed detailed plans 
for consolidating the previously exist- 
ing separate social insurance systems, 
with the objective of assuring compre- 
hensive protection for the entire work- 
ing population. 

Norway’s Government -in-exile 
planned in 1944 to raise most social 
insurance benefit rates, promote wider 
health insurance coverage, provide for 
general disability insurance, and make 
extensive use of the unemployment in- 
surance program to offset the effects 
of short-term unemployment during 
the reconstruction period. 

In Switzerland, following the 1945 
report of a federal commission, action 


on a nation-wide system of old-age 
and survivors insurance was expected. 

From developments such as’ the 
above and from the discussions of 
European delegates to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference and to the 
United Nations Conference, it is evi- 
dent that the people and the govern- 
ments of Europe intend to reconstitute 
and expand their social insurance sys- 
tems. 


British Commonwealth 


Great Britain—At the time the 
United States adopted the Social Se- 
curity Act, Great Britain was taking 
measures to improve the condition of 
the long-term unemployed by linking 
cash public assistance to unemploy- 
ment insurance in a systematic na- 
tional program. The Unemployment 
Act of 1934 laid the foundation, and in 
1935 the newly created Unemployment 
Assistance Board began its work of 
checking on individual and family re- 
sources and making the grants then 
considered adequate. The resulting 
discussion of the needs-test principle 
and procedures undoubtedly played a 
large part, if not in the findings of Sir 
William Beveridge, then in the eager 
public response to his report on social 
security. 

Great Britain has raised its insur- 
ance benefits during the war, but its 
major recent contributions to social 
security have been the Beveridge re- 
port * of December 1942 and the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals embodying the 
major features of the program out- 
lined in that report. “The main fea- 
ture of the Plan for Social Security,” 
Sir William Beveridge wrote, “is a 
scheme of social insurance against in- 
terruption and destruction of earning 
power and for special expenditure 
arising at birth, marriage or death. 
...In combination with . national 
assistance and voluntary insurance as 
subsidiary methods, the aim of the 
Plan for Social Security is to make 
want under any circumstances un- 
necessary.” This aim was to be 
achieved through a system of flat 
benefits related to minimum family 
requirements. 

The British Government has under- 
taken by degrees to write the essen- 
tial features of this new comprehen- 
sive program of social security into 


2See “Social Security for Great Brit- 
ain—A Review of the Beveridge Report,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 1 
(January 1943), pp. 3-30. 


the law of the land. The Government 
program includes acceptance of Bev- 
eridge’s assumptions that full employ- 
ment, family allowances, and medical 
care for all will accompany social in- 
Surance. A system of cash family al- 
lowances, payable to families regard- 
less of their income, was adopted in 
June of this year. Full employment 
has been Officially recognized in a 
governmental statement of policy * on 
which there has as yet been no legis- 
lation. A governmental plan for a 
national health service for all was 
issued * and is now in process of revi- 
sion and more specific development in 
consultation with the British Medical 
Association and other groups. 

On social insurance itself, the Gov- 
ernment plan calls for somewhat 
lower contributions and benefits 
than those proposed by Beveridge, but 
the benefits nevertheless are substan- 
tial and for aged persons would take 
effect sooner than the Beveridge re- 
port contemplated.’ Although the 
general social insurance plan has not 
as yet been put into a bill, a Ministry 
of National Insyrance has been set up, 
and the Government’s bill for insur- 
ance against industrial injuries was 
introduced in June. 


Australia.—In Australia, with its 
federal system of government, the 
States have had authority over unem- 
ployment benefits, miners’ pensions, 
health services, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and child welfare services. In 
1935, in addition to emergency unem- 
ployment measures, there were three 
Commonwealth programs—noncon- 
tributory old-age pensions, invalid 
pensions, and maternity allowances— 
all dating back to 1908-12. Recent 
legislation and plans for the postwar 
period call for more adequate social 
security on a national basis, either by 
direct programs or (as in the health 
plan) through Commonwealth grants 
to States. The insurance principle 
appeared in the comprehensive Na- 
tional Health and Pensions Insurance 


’“The British White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 7, No. 9 (September 1944), pp. 20-22. 


*“A National Health Service: The Brit- 
ish White Paper,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 7, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 12-18; 
also August 1944, pp. 11-15. 


5 “A Social Security Plan for Great 
Britain: The Government’s White Paper,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 11 
(November 1944), pp. 27-35. 
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Act of 1938, but this program was 
not brought into operation. Instead, 
planning in recent years has concen- 
trated on social security benefits fi- 
nanced by general taxation and re- 
stricted generally—though not in case 
of family allowances and maternity 
benefits—to persons of limited means. 

The child endowment program of 
1941 now pays 7s. 6d. (about $1.25) 
weekly for each child except the first. 
It is financed mainly by a tax on em- 
ployers of 2.5 percent of pay rolls 
which exceed £20 weekly. The in- 
come-tax exemption for children after 
the first has been revoked. 

A National Welfare Fund was es- 
tablished in 1943, to receive £30 mil- 
lion annually from individual in- 
come-tax revenue or one-fourth of 
the total revenue from individual 


income taxes, whichever is less. First- 


charged with the cost of maternity 
benefits, for which there is no means 
test, and the funeral costs of old-age 
and invalid pensioners, the Fund, it 
is planned, will after the war finance 
cash benefits for unemployment and 
sickness, as well as a national health 
and drug service and the costs of a 
system of public employment offices. 
Legislation on unemployment and 
cash sickness benefits to be paid from 
the Welfare Fund to persons of limited 
means was adopted in April 1944. 
The date for commencing the pro- 
grams—originally left open—was sub- 
sequently set for July 1, 1945. The 
first step in the national health serv- 
ice was enactment of the Pharma- 
ceutical Benefits Act of 1944, to take 
effect when proclaimed. Medicines 
and drugs will be provided to all resi- 
dents of the Commonwealth, the 
pharmacists to be compensated by 
the Government from the National 
Welfare Fund. 


Canada.—Canada also has had to 
adapt its social insurance programs 
to a federal system of government. 
Its first attempt at unemployment 
insurance, the Employment and So- 
cial Insurance Act of 1935, foundered 
on the rock of unconstitutionality, in 
the form of decisions by the Canadian 
Supreme Court and the Privy Council 
of Great Britain. Upon the request 
of Canada’s Senate and House of 
Commons, unanimously supported by 
the Provinces, the British Parliament 
then amended the British North 
America Act in 1940, to give the Do- 


minion Government exclusive juris- 
diction over unemployment insur- 
ance. The Canadian Parliament 
adopted unemployment insurance in 
the same year. By an executive 
agreement of 1942 between the Cana- 
dian and United States Governments, 
State unemployment compensation 
agencies and the Canadian insurance 
institution act as agents for each 
other in the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits to workers having 
rights under the Canadian or the 
United States insurance system but 
residing in the other country. As a 
result of abnormal wartime employ- 
ment, actual amounts paid under 
these arrangements have as yet been 
very small. 

To date, the unemployment insur- 
ance system is the only national so- 
cial insurance program in Canada. 
The Dominion-Provincial noncontrib- 
utory old-age pension systems, which 
are supported mainly by Federal 
grants and provide pensions to per- 
sons aged 70 or over, after investiga- 
tion of income, were liberalized in 
1943 and 1944. 

Meantime, a number of studies of 
social services have been made at the 
National and Provincial levels by pub- 
lic bodies and private investigators. 
A comprehensive social security plan, 
the Marsh report, was presented to 
Parliament in 1943 but was not acted 
upon. In 1943-44 the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Social Secu- 
rity reviewed the work of the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance, 
which had been set up in 1942. Plans 
for a Dominion-Provincial system of 
medical care have been formulated, 
but legislative action was postponed 
until after the recent general election. 

The recommendations of the Marsh 
report for family allowances were 
broadly followed in the Canadian 
Child Allowance Act of 1944, effective 
July 1, 1945. One of the most gener- 
ous family allowance systems in the 
world, this program pays from $5 to 
$8 monthly, according to age, to the 
parents or guardians of all Canadian 
children, from the first to the fourth. 
The amounts are reduced somewhat 
for the fifth and additional children. 
It is estimated that approximately 1.3 
million families will receive allow- 
ances at a total cost of about $250 
million annually. 


New Zealand.—A high degree of in- 
come security for the entire popula- 


tion of New Zéaland has been achieved 
through the Social Security Act of 
1938, which welded a number of older 
scattered programs into a _ unified 
whole. The New Zealand social secu- 
rity system represents a considerable 
departure from the pattern followed 
or proposed elsewhere, particularly 
with respect to cash benefits. The 
medical care benefits of the pro- 
gram—including relatively complete 
medical, hospital, and laboratory 
services—are available to the entire 
population. The cash benefits are 
paid upon the occurrence of specified 
risks—old age, invalidity, widowhood 
or orphanhood, sickness, and unem- 
ployment—to individuals whose in- 
come is less than a specified amount. 
To assure the broadest possible pro- 
tection, emergency benefits are paid 
in case of hardship to any person not 
qualifying for other cash payments. 
The program thus has features that 
resemble both social insurance and 
public assistance. While there is a 
means test of sorts, it is really an in- 
come test; an essential part of the 
program is a fairly generous exemp- 
tion of independent income in the 
computation of the benefit, the ex- 
emption varying in amount from 
about one-third to well over the full 
value of the benefit. Thus the non- 
contributory old-age pension, or “age 
benefit,” payable at age 60, is £1 12s. 
6d. per week (about $5.25 at current 
exchange rates), and outside income 
up to £1 weekly is permitted, without 
any reduction in the benefit; above 
this exempt amount the benefit is re- 
duced by the amount of any addi- 
tional income. A_ superannuation 
benefit, payable at age 65 without any 
inquiry as to the recipient’s income, is 
also available, but current payments 
are small and are scheduled to in- 
crease very gradually until they are 
the same size as the old-age benefit; 
eventually these superannuation ben- 
efits will replace the old-age benefit 
for all persons at or after age 65. 
The social security benefits in New 
Zealand are financed primarily from 
income taxes, including 5 percent on 
wages and salaries, and 5 percent on 
net company income and net indi- 
vidual income other than wages. In 
addition, everyone over 16 pays a so- 
cial security registration fee. A Gov- 
ernment contribution from general 
revenues, which up to the present has 
amounted to about one-fourth of 
total disbursements, supplies the re- 
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mainder of the income for the social 
security system. 


South Africa.—The Union of South 
Africa adopted an Unemployment 
Benefit Act in 1937 which has been put 
into effect in five industries in lim- 
ited areas, mainly in the Transvaal, 
where owners and trade-unions have 
requested or consented to its intro- 
duction. Employer-worker commit- 
tees administer collections and bene- 
fits; supervisory and appeals author- 
ity rests in the Department of Labour. 
Workers, employers, and the Govern- 
ment contribute. 

Social security planning from 1941 
to 1944 led to broad recommendations 
for cash benefits and medical care. 
In 1944 the Parliamentary Select 
Committee on Social Security urged 
prompt enactment of a social security 
program providing for higher old-age 
pensions; invalidity pensions; unem- 
ployment benefits; and certain types 
of aid to dependent children, to be 
payable to widows and those in similar 
circumstances and also for children 
in families receiving old-age, unem- 
ployment, and other benefits. Previ- 
ously recommended schemes of family 
allowances, cash sickness benefits, and 
maternity allowances would be de- 
ferred, but native Africans not eligible 
for other benefits would receive small 
old-age, invalidity, and‘ leper grants. 
The program would be financed from 
general revenue, by social security 
taxes on wages and income, and by the 
collection of fixed annual sums from 
certain groups which include agricul- 
tural and domestic workers. 

The medical service plan was devel- 
oped in part by the Medical Associa- 
tion of South Africa (1943) and in 
part by the Government’s Commission 
on National Health Services (1944) .° 
The program would be governmentally 
administered on a regional basis and 
financed through a special health tax 
levied on all income groups and sup- 
plemented by general revenue. It 
would establish a national health 
service providing medical, hospital, 
and preventive care for all and oper- 
ating through some 400 health centers 
staffed by salaried personnel. 


Latin America 
The countries of Latin America 


®See “A Health Service Plan for South 
Africa,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 7, 
No. 5 (May 1944), pp. 18-21; see also the 
May 1945 issue, p. 22. 


have probably enacted more new so- 
cial security legislation since 1935 
than any other comparable group of 
nations. In large part, the Latin- 
American nations have had to gear 
their progress to the economic reali- 
ties of modest national income by se- 
lecting as a starting point certain 
types of programs, groups of workers, 
and geographic zones where social 
security should first be applied. But 
the goal of comprehensive protection 
has been widely recognized in govern- 
mental planning and is generally 
written into the laws themselves. 


Argentina has had retirement pro- 
grams for special occupational 
groups—p ublic employees, railway 
workers, bank employees, journalists, 
and seamen—for a number of years. 
Since 1943, when a Ministry of Labor 
and Social Insurance was created, it 
has moved rapidly toward expansion 
and unification of the social insur- 
ances. In 1944 the administration of 
all the social insurance Funds was 
centralized in a new body, the Na- 
tional Social Insurance Institute, with 
a view to the eventual coordination of 
the benefit and contribution provi- 
sions. That year also saw enactment 
of old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ 
insurance for commercial employees, 
effective January 1, 1945. Another 
law of 1944 adds preventive and cura- 
tive medical care for workers insured 
under the retirement systems. Physi- 
cal examinations and preventive rest, 
with continuation of salary in case of 
certain diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
cardiovascular diseases, and rheuma- 
tism, are contemplated. The budget 
for the new program, which is admin- 
istered by the National Social Insur- 
ance Institute, is to be prepared within 
2 years from adoption of the law. 


Bolivia set up a Workers’ Insurance 
and Savings Fund in 1935 to admin- 
ister the systems of compulsory sav- 
ings and workmen’s compensation 
then operating in the mining indus- 
try. The savings are repaid as lump 
sums in the case of death, old age, in- 
validity, or prolonged unemployment. 
In addition to the enactment in 1938 
of retirement systems for railway and 
streetcar workers and for journalists, 
Bolivia now has under consideration 
a general social insurance law. 


In Brazil, by 1935, ‘Institutes of Re- 
tirement and Survivors’ Pensions” 


had been formed by public law to 
cover, on a national basis, occupa- 
tional groups such as seamen (1933), 
commercial employees (1934), trans- 
port and cargo workers (1934), bank 
workers (1934), and stevedores (1934). 
An institute for persons employed in 
industry was set up in 1936. Between 
the half-dozen Institutes and some 32 
Funds for various groups of public 
utility employees, Brazil has achieved 
a substantial coverage among non- 
agricultura] workers. Old-age, inva- 
lidity, and survivors’ insurance is the 
usual pattern, but industrial workers 
are protected by cash sickness, inva- 
lidity, and survivors’ benefits without 
having old-age insurance. A nutri- 
tion service providing low-cost pre- 
pared meals and food supplies for in- 
sured persons was created in i940, 
and a _ technical commission was 
formed in 1944 to manage social in- 
surance reserves. 

A far-reaching reorientation and 
expansion of social security in Brazil 
was set in motion by a decree-law of 
May 1945 entitled the Organic Law of 
Social Services of Brazil. This law 
extends compulsory insurance to the 
whole employed or income-receiving 
population over 14 years of age, the 
system to be guaranteed and admin- 
istered by the National Government 
through a new agency, the Institute 
of Social Services of Brazil. The only 
groups exempted from the unified 
program are public employees and 
military personnel, who will retain 
their existing systems. Contributions 
for employed persons will be shared 
equally by employers, workers, and 
the State. The new law defines bene- 
fits broadly, to include insurance pay- 
ments and assistance services. Among 
the benefits to be provided are old- 
age, invalidity, and survivors’ insur- 
ance, cash sickness benefit, workmen’s 
compensation, medical and hoSpital 
care, and family and child aid in the 
forms of marriage, prenatal, and in- 
fant assistance. Better nutrition, 
clothing, and housing are also among 
the forms of social assistance listed. 
Total benefits (including services and 
goods) will be related to contributions 
paid, varying with the size of the fam- 
ily but never amounting to less than 
70 percent of the minimum regional 
wage. 

Pending formation of the Institute, 
an Organizing Commission—which 
was appointed by the President on 
May 13— is authorized to supervise the 
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existing Institutes and Funds, draw 
up in detail the benefit and contribu- 
tion schedules for the new program, 
and prepare a plan for investing social 
insurance reserves. It will also draft 
a bill for the statutes of the new In- 
stitute. The Commission must report 
on its work in 180 days. Meantime, 
the Department of Social Security of 
the National Labor Council is directed 
to prepare a general balance and in- 
ventory of all the properties of the 
existing Institutes and Funds, as of 
December 31, 1944, and to bring their 
accounts up to date. 


Chile, a hemisphere pioneer by rea- 
son of its 1924 comprehensive Com- 
pulsory Social Insurance Act, has 
planned to use its social insurance 
funds to raise the general standard of 
living through programs such as milk 
pasteurization and low-cost housing, 
clothing, and food. It has also em- 
phasized the preventive medical func- 
tions of social insurance. The Com- 
pulsory Insurance Fund, which covers 
all manual workers and is much the 
largest social insurance organization 
in Chile, created its Mother and Child 
Section in 1936 and extended from 8 
months to 2 years the period during 
which medical care services are avail- 
able for children of insured workers. 
More than one-fourth of all Chilean 
infants are cared for under this pro- 
gram. The Preventive Medicine Law 
of 1938 provided that all insured 
workers—manual or white-collar— 
should have health examinations and 
that for certain serious causes of dis- 
ability—tuberculosis, syphilis, and 
heart disease—the resources of social 
insurance should be directed to diag- 
nosis, medical attention including 
rest, and payment of full wages dur- 
ing this rest. 

The retirement system for private 
Salaried employees in Chile was 
strengthened in 1937 by the addition 
of unemployment insurance and fam- 
ily allowances. Merchant seamen 
came under the protection of a spe- 
cial insurance fund, created in 1937, 
to provide health, old-age, invalidity, 
and survivors’ insurance, unemploy- 
ment benefits, and family allowances; 
the cash benefits payable from this 
fund were increased in 1944. A bill 
drafted in 1941 but not yet acted upon 
would substantially increase all cash 
benefits, extend medical care to the 
family of the insured workers, add 
unemployment insurance, and in gen- 


ployees. 


eral provide much broader protection 
for all manual workers. 


In Costa Rica the social insurance 
program, broad in scope under the 
original act of 1941, now provides 
health and maternity benefits in the 
six leading cities. Plans are under 
consideration for introducing the 
system of old-age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivors’ insurance contemplated in the 
law. 


The Cuban program of maternity in- 
surance,. established by legislation of 
1934, is now operating under the law 
of December 15, 1937, as amended. It 
makes medical care and cash benefits 
available to women workers except 
those in agriculture. Cuban systems 
of old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ 
insurance for persons in private occu- 
pations have been extended to journal- 
ists (1935), bank employees (1938), 
employees throughout the sugar in- 
dustry (1941), and physicians (1943). 
A comprehensive plan for social se- 
curity was issued by the Ministry of 
Labor in 1944. 


Ecuador established a National In- 
surance Institute in 1935 to supervise 
the already existing old-age, inval- 
idity, and survivors’ insurance system 
for public employees and bank em- 
At the same time it added a 
new program of sickness, maternity, 
old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ in- 
surance for persons employed in in- 
dustry and commerce. The Ecuador- 
ean law was revised in 1942 to provide 
better financing, extend health in- 
surance to public and bank employees, 
and improve benefits generally. 


Mexico promulgated a comprehen- 
sive social insurance law in 1943, the 
program to be put into effect gradually. 
Operations under the law began in 
1944 in the Federal District, where 
cash and medical benefits are now 
provided for sickness, maternity, and 
occupational injuries. The depend- 
ents ef persons covered by health and 
maternity insurance receive medical 
care. 


Panama in 1941 adopted old-age, 
invalidity, health, and maternity in- 
surance for industrial and commercial 
workers in the cities of Panama and 
Colén and for Government employees 
throughout the country. The law was 
amended to provide more adequate 
financing in 1943. 


Paraguay enacted a social insurance 


law in 1943 which, as first applied in 
1944, provides workers in commerce 
and industry with medical care for 
general illness and maternity, in ad- 
dition to cash payments and medical 
attention for occupational injuries. 
Old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ in- 
surance are to be introduced later, and 
eventually coverage will be extended 
to agricultural and domestic employ- 
ment and self-employment. 


Peru adopted social insurance leg- 
islation providing health benefits for 
manual workers, including agricul- 
tural labor, in 1936. This law has re- 
sulted in the completion of many hos- 
pitals and polyclinics, which under the 
Peruvian system are regularly de- 
veloped in new areas in advance of the 
introduction of the insurance pro- 
gram to these zones. 


Uruguay, which had begun in 1919 
to establish old-age, invalidity, and 
survivors’ insurance, with dismissal 
allowances, for persons in private em- 
ployment, has attained practically 
complete coverage under its contribu- 
tory systems. Laws to cover employ- 
ers, domestic servants, and agricul- 
tural workers were enacted in 1941, 
1942, and 1943, respectively. 


Venezuela adopted in 1940 a pro- 
gram of health and maternity insur- 
ance, combined with protection for 
occupational accidents and diseases, 
and put the system into operation in 
the Federal District in 1944. Expan- 
sion to four additional provinces has 
already been advocated by the Cen- 
tral Insurance Institute. 


International Developments 


More than ever before, the inter- 
national aspect of social security has 
come to the front in recent years. 
The importance of economic and so- . 
cial security to the future peace and 
welfare of the peoples of the world 
has been recognized in the Atlantic 
Charter, in the resolutions of the Pan 
American Conferences at Lima (1938) 
and Mexico City (1945), in the rec- 
ommendations adopted by the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (1944), 
and in the creation by the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco of 
an Economic and Social Council. 


In the field of social security proper, 
the International Labor Organization, 
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whose original roots were in the Euro- 
- pean soil where social insurance first 
germinated, took special notice of the 
Western World by convening in 1936, 
at Santiago, Chile, the First Labor 
Conference of American States which 
are members of the Organization. 
This was followed by a second confer- 
ence at Havana, Cuba, in 1939. Both 
sessions gave special attention to so- 
cial insurance as “the most effective 
means of affording to the workers the 
security to which they are entitled” 
(Santiago), and recommended, for 
each type of insurance, guiding prin- 
ciples developed out of the common 
experience of the various countries 
and the pool of knowledge in the 
hands of the ILO itself. The meetings 
were important mediums, too, for re- 
cording the history of the American 
nations in their efforts to attain so- 
cial justice. 

In 1940, at the dedication of the 
workers’ hospital at Lima, Peru, rep- 
resentatives of 10 nations and of the 
ILO and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau formed the Provisional Inter- 
American Committee on Social Se- 
curity. Its purpose of promoting the 
creation of a permanent Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee on Social Security was 
realized at Santiago, Chile, in Sep- 
tember 1942. Here the First Inter- 
American Conference on Social Se- 
curity set up the statutes of a perma- 
nent hemispheric body—the Inter- 
American Committee on Social Se- 
curity—and brought about exchange 
of information resulting in new rec- 
ommendations on social security. The 
second meeting of this Committee has 
just been held in Mexico City, in July 
1945. 

Meantime, the ILO became a war 
refugee, with its working center in 
Montreal instead of Geneva. Asare- 
sult of this transfer, ILO experts were 


able during the war to give special aid 
to the Western Nations and were in 
an advantageous position to study, in- 
terpret, and promote the new social 
security ideas coming to the front in 
Latin America, the British Common- 
wealth, and the United States. 

As the war effort of the United 
Nations gave signs of proceeding to a 
successful conclusion, the Twenty- 
Sixth Session of the International 
Labor Conference was convened and 
met at Philadelphia from April 20 to 
May 12, 1944. The two main resolu- 
tions on social security adopted at 
Philadelphia affirm that all persons 
should be guaranteed—through social 
insurance and public assistance—in- 
come sufficient to free them from 
want and destitution, and secondly 
that all should have adequate medical 
care. A set of guiding principles by 
which the nations may progressively 
reach these goals was included in the 
recommendations adopted by the 
Conference. 

The Philadelphia Conference also 
unanimously approved certain social 
objectives—jobs and income security 
among them—for inclusion in the 
peace agreements of the United Na- 
tions. And in the “Philadelphia 
Charter” it set forth the social secur- 
ity principles that should govern the 
ILO and its member nations. Affirm- 
ing that “poverty anywhere consti- 
tutes a danger to prosperity every- 
where,” -the declaration proclaimed 
that the war against want must be 
“carried on with unrelenting vigor 
within each nation and by continuous 
and concerted international effort.” 


Summary 


The past decade has seen significant 
and far-reaching changes in the con- 
cepts of social security and in public 
attitudes toward social security. The 


early pattern of development was gen- 


erally that of separate social insur- “ 


ance systems established to deal with 
particular forms of insecurity for se- 
lected groups of workers. This pat- 
tern persists, in greater or lesser 
measure, in the social security organi- 
zations throughout the world. But in 
many countries, especially those with 
a long history of social security opera- 
tions, steps have already been taken, 
or plans developed, to consolidate and 
bring together separate systems and 
to expand both the risks and the 
population covered. 

It was perhaps natural and inevit- 
able that attention should center first 
on the separate aspects or types of 
insecurity which come with indus- 
trialization and the growing import- 
ance of a money economy. As more 
and more people came to depend upon 
wages and earnings from employment, 
more attention was given to continu- 
ity of income during periods when 
earnings were interrupted or cut off— 
as by sickness, invalidity, old age, or 
lack of a suitable job. It has become 
increasingly evident, however, that 
what is most important is not just 
old-age benefits or sickness benefits 
or unemployment benefits, but secur- 
ity for all workers and all families 
against income loss due to any of the 
major economic risks to which they 
are exposed. Increasingly, in the 
legislation and the legislative plan- 
ning of the past 10 years, social se- 
curity measures have been accepted 
as one of the major devices for as- 
suring a satisfactory national mini- 
mum level of living. As expressed in 
the Atlantic Charter, in resolutions of 
the International Labor Conference, 
and in the world charter of the United 
Nations, social security has become 
one of the positive goals of national 
and international policy. 
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Selected Statistics on Social Security Operations 


Table 1.—O/d-age and survivors insurance: Selected data 


agentes to July 31, 1945] 
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Mont...... 297 130 129, 012 992 886, 000 17, 720 m 3.6 13 65 774 , 184 979 147 701 
ae 619 355 , 409 829 1, 556, 000 31, 120 1.4 5.6 26 96 461 3, 339 1, 667 299 gil 
ERS 84 87 67, 196 772 , 000 7, 880 -2 1.1 3 20 703 540 218 20 189 
} eee 316 190 181, 693 956 1, 144, 000 , 880 1.9 6.4 33 113 1, 400 3, 786 2, 104 379 831 
2, 724 2,198 | 2,849,451 | 1,296 | 15,533,000| 310,660} 10.8| 48.1 218 967 1,154} 33,504] 15,815 | 2,903] 9,303 
271 135 84, 135 623 508, 000 10, 160 -4 2.0 31 376 968 363 53 426 
9, 813 6,714 | 8,398,571 | 1,251 | 49,558,000 | 991,160| 34.8| 144.3 692 | 2,849 1,142 | 98,655} 48,940] 8,326] 26,165 
1, 931 1,018 757, 212 744 4, 481, 000 89, 620 4.5 19.8 275 560 9, 521 3, 490 550 4, 024 
221 91 3 572 356, 000 7, 120 3 1.4 5 24 265 8 380 59 297 
4, 559 3,283 | 4,400,496 | 1,340] 23,899,000 | 477,980 17.2] 71.5 328 | 1,380 1,046 | 46, 591 21,420 | 4,086 | 13,757 
1, 258 635 518, 233 816 | 2,795,000 55, 900 2.2 8.4 37 144 407 | 5,125 2, 123 315 i 
759 610 706, 484 1, 158 3, 316, 000 66, 320 2.4 12.4 46 232 1, 021 6, 227 3, 128 487 , 665 
6, 247 4,159 | 5,413,535} 1,302] 30,747,000] 614,940] 27.2] 111.5 503 | 2,093 1,206 | 73,375 , 6,149 | 22,961 
503 , 473,466 | 1,246 | 2,654,000 53, 080 2.4 9.9 45 1 1, 271 : 3, 131 609 | 1,504 
NE 1,027 551 368, 050 668 2, 076, 000 | 41, 520 2.2 10.6 31 142 551 4, 782 1,617 259 2, 187 
a. eee 247 113 72, 436 641 453, 000 9, 060 -4 1.9 32 340 1, 124 531 109 
yo ee 1, 695 1,003 777, 163 775 4, 056, 000 81, 120 3.8 15.8 243 550 8, 156 3, 239 484 $, 235 
| ae 3, 928 2,201 | 1,966, 889 894 | 10,270,000 | 205, 400 6.8 | 32.0 112 504 465 | 17,118} 6,631) 995 | 6, 739 
Uteb....... 339 245 219, 346 895 1, 061, 000 21, 220 1.0 4.3 17 76 708 , 376 908 | 164 1,004 
eS 188 116 102, 632 885 610, 000 12, 200 1.0 3.8 19 68} 1,222] 2,172 | 1, 128 204 578 
, eae 1, 489 950 764, 548 805 | 4,351,000 87, 020 a7 19.1 58 293 | 597 | 9,593 3, 618 561 3, 907 
. = 1, 202 1,070 1, 251, 939 1, 170 5, 915, 000 118, 300 4.1 19.7 79 386 | 958 11, 235 | 5, 875 903 2,810 
}) A, 1,074 675, 923 1, 157 4, 050, 000 81, 000 4.3 19.1 70 312 | 1, 113 10, 511 3, 907 654 4, 755 
Witccc ccs 1, 664 1,117 | 1,370,693 | 1,227 7,624,000 152,480} 6.0] 24.4 114 462 | 820 | 15, om ae: 1,526 | 4,482 
eee 136 80 63, 927 799 | 435, 000 | 8, 700 | 4 1.3 6 21 | 506 94 | 369 39 272 

















1 Excludes about 2.4 million numbers under the railroad retirement program. 

2 Estimated; multistate workers counted individually in each State in which 
employed at some time during year. Total for United States adjusted for dupli- 
cation of individuals employed in more than 1 State. 

3 Represents wages used in benefit computations; excludes wages of persons 
aged 65 and over in 1937 and 1938 and, beginning with 1940, wages over $3,000 a 
year paid to worker. 

4 Estimated; wage credits of multistate workers in each State included as wages 
earned in that State. 

§ Estimated; 1937-41 wage credits of multistate workers assigned in general to 
State of employ ment during third calendar quarter of given year; for 1942-44, 
wage credits of multistate workers in each State included as wages earned in that 
State. Includes small proportion of wages paid during period but not yet reported. 

6 Includes small proportion of taxes payable but not yet collected. 

7 In-force data not available for 1940; figures represent benefits awarded, which 
closely approximate benefits in force. Totals for 1940 include 200 awards totaling 
$4,000 to persons in foreign countries. 


8 Distribution by State estimated; data for persons now in foreign countries 
attributed generally to States in which claims were filed. 

* Includes lump-sum payments: $76,934,000 payable under the 1939 amend- 
ments with respect to workers who died after December 1939 leaving no survivor 
who could be immediately entitled to monthly benefits, $18,864,000 payable under 
the 1935 act with respect to workers who died before January 1940, and $9,931,000 
payable before Aug. 11, 1939, under the 1935 act to workers who had attained age 


10 Distribution by type estimated. Supplementary benefits are paid to entitled 
wives and children of retired (primary) beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid 
to the following survivors of deceased insured workers—caged widows, children, 
and younger widows with child beneficiaries in their care—or to dependent 
aged parents. 

1! Population data not available. 
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Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Selected data on coverage 



















































| 
Employment 3 | Wages 6 
Workers | 
f-fi J 4 — fits’ Octob Octob 
State Minimum size-of-firm coverage, June 30, 1945! credits, | nocamber | December | Per- ctober- ctober- | por. 
P nn to 1940 4 (in 1944 § (in | centage Ty. Berry centage 
*’ | thousands) | thousands) | change thousands) | thousands) change 
NR lich es rete dink Gio d ohle kn SANGER DE Cu ke hid oma meieebe Maa ae ante ay aceon 44, 900 24, 457.2 29, 284.7 | +19.7 | $9, 194,338 |$17, 664, 458 +92. 1 
| Se eae Or NON TN eo hina ae cananscanasiveseeccent= 775 312.1 410.3 | +31.5 82, 522 184, 312 | +123.3 
(“eee 1 or more at any time 45 9.1 14.7 | +61.5 4,917 26,413 | +437.2 
ln aa ate 3 or more in 20 weeks 209 65.1 88.0 | +35.2 21, 396 46,946 | +119.4 
J eee Peg Sl eee eee Siena 377 155.3 178.7 | +15.1 35, 066 66,391 | +89.3 
“ae 1 or more at any time and $100 pay roll in calendar quarter ’_ 3, 915 1, 437.9 2,093.4 | +45.6 616, 348 | 1,500,650 | +143.5 
eee yp tk Ge a a ee 7 139.4 153.8 | +10.3 49, 43 79,163 | +60.1 
Connecticut. ........-- yk LS PS ee ere oe 1, 000 541.5 602.2 | +11.2 , 527 410, 059 +80. 2 
aes BUNe Gen ae Bt cn arkaeckicmecadscccandeetbeubunacaces 162 68.7 80.1 | +16.6 29, 186 50,341 | +72.5 
District of Columbia...| 1 or more at any time..................................... 360 188. 8 187.2 8 67,951 93,273 | +37.3 
DIR iis cori esecrentiesiseniads 8 or more in 20 weeks or $5,000 quarterly pay roll_.-...._-- 718 302. 5 338.3 | +11.8 80, 761 165, 579 | +105.0 
Georgia Be i - e eee a ee a eee a e 892 387.0 478.9 | +23.7 93, 529 , 664 | +124.2 
Hawaii DUD SOE UN 6 osc ccnntnerastsgcadacdbussoncnnnd 135 69. 2 77.5 | +12.0 21, 656 43,893 | + 102.7 
eas $78 or more wages payable in 1 quarter_._............-..-- 139 64.8 68.7 +6. 19, 874 31,875 | +60.4 
Mlinois_. i I Sn tt encituiinentanenbanees 3, 366 1, 886.0 2,135.4 | +13.2 783, 041 1, 374, 036 +75. 5 
Indiana ee Ee ORR new epee 1, 400 653. 6 833.4 | +27.5 255, 611 524,358 | +105.1 
a eas ee ey eee eee 523 242.1 294.9 | +21.8 81, 248 145,658 | +79.3 
Kansas 8 or more in 20 weeks or 25 or more in 1 week_.-_--..-.-.--- 526 155. 5 253.5 | +63.0 48, 657 146,031 | +200.1 
Kentucky 4 or more in 3 quarters of-preceding year, to each of whom 560 279.0 312.9 | +12.2 82, 331 155,299 | +88.6 
$50 payable in each such quarter, or 8 or more in 20 weeks. 
a re Ort Pe ecco nar cuaeveansdaynuescercaseoucs 700 329.0 382.0 | +16.1 95, 026 195, 558 | +105.8 
eee SSR Be ir WI oak inci nuerdndeccmctensctascesreone 293 148.8 167.3 | +12.4 43, 041 92, 434 | +114.8 
Moeryiend.............- am I no cc cen buiab one nuie 939 439.5 488.5 | +11.1 150, 118 297,084 | +97.9 
Massachusetts... -- 1 or more in 20 weeks 1, 950 1, 201.9 1,356.5 | +12.9 443, 543 762,692 | +72.0 
Michigan.-......-- Ce) | a ee ee asides 2, 300 1, 248.3 1,535.7 | +23.0 570,748 | 1,123,497 | +96. 
Minnesota 1 or more in 20 weeks (or 8 or more outside cities with 744 380.3 +22.7 138, 668 248,763 | +79.4 
population of 10,000 or more). 
Mississippi--.-.-...--.-- Se” ee ee a oe 357 127.5 157.7 | +23.7 33, 336 61,513 | +84.5 
Missouri-..:---- RA eee eae rere 1, 250 577.2 715.9 | +24.0 206, 490 388,255 | +88.0 
Montana. -...-- ---| 1 or more in 20 weeks or annual pay roll over $500........--- 77.5 72.5) —6.5 27, 877 37,060 | +32.9 
Nebraska---.---- -| 8 or more in 20 weeks or $10,000 quarterly pay roll 7. _._...- 292 103. 5 144.7 | +39.8 35, 059 77, 960 | +122.4 
uevada........... $225 or more wages payable in 1 quarter_..............---.- 80 24.6 28. +15.0 9, 457 17,069 | +80.5 
New Hampshire. ---.-.- re eee ee ae 168 106.7 105.7 -.9 31, 231 48,410 | +55.0 
RB Nee 5 ee En a 1, 962 1,028.9 1,193.8 | +16.0 422, 987 819, 288 | +93.7 
$450 vd more wages paid in 1 quarter or 2 or more in 13 132 1 57.6 | +19.8 13, 907 24,340 | +75.0 
weeks. 
eo cciicin banocdnminance Saeud cietubien 6,019 3, 385. 8 3,875.3 | +14.5 1, 457, 452 | 2, 523, 500 +73.1 
og 2) RS eae ae a eS 929 505. 4 542.0} +7. 25, 885 219,902 | +74.7 
I I So nn nw arnatmnntaiemclpaimas daawd: 65 29.1 30.2) +3.8 8, 833 13,516 | +53.0 
eteapaeniciedh os 3 or more at any time-_- nani ath ap -ocibe 3, 155 1, 608. 5 1, 989.6 | +23.7 671, 344 1, 346, 703 | +100.6 
Oklahoma. ..- $ RY EE RAE SS PE 521 195.0 . +32. 2 66, 370 38, +108. 9 
eee 4 or nee in any 1 day in any calendar quarter with pay 590 197.8 304.8 | +54.1 68, 637 201,908 | +194.2 
roll of $500. 
Pennsylvania... -___._.- RE ere I I oe ads cc daneinn sewn coadckewcessecen 4, 100 2, 497.8 2,686.6 | +7.6 914,523 | 1,521,374 | +66.4 
Rhode Island-_-..._...- ee Ee eee eee 369 225.8 225.1 —.3 74, 175 132,248 | +78.3 
a ea ial 471 243. 2 252.0 +3.6 53, 726 92, 152 +71.5 
oe terre eee ae é 74 35.2 37.3 | +6.0 11, 201 15,439 | +37.8 
a SF UR slo cgcinncsmancencdeccnkous 872 334.9 478.4 | +42.8 99, 674 232,088 | +132.3 
a NOS fee aaa eee Z 1, 893 722.7 983.2 | +36.0 232, 009 524,935 | +126.3 
$140 or more wages payable in 1 quarter.__._.......- Re 84.0 96.8 | +15.2 28, 332 51,027 | +80.1 
oY US | ree eae 100 49.9 56.3 | +12.8 16, 884 28, 39 +68. 2 
Oe Ie Oe Oe Ris nnd ndtsiunsamaddcseaninn = 870 400.8 416.5 | +3.9 117, 872 204,392 | +73.4 
1 or more at any time « 1,030 304. 1 555.9 | +82.8 113, 516 363, 638 | +220.3 
ge ey rer eee aie 518 317.8 325.8 | +2.5 104, 412 178,948 | +71.4 
6 or more in 18 weeks or annual pay roll of $6,000; also 1,017 483.5 656.0 | +35.7 195, 326 406, 338 | +108.0 
employer with more than $10,000 quarterly pay roll. 
1 or more in 20 weeks and $150 or more wages payable in 78 36. 5 40.5 | +11.0 11, 623 21,429 | +84.4 
1 quarter or $500 in 1 year. 





























1 Provisions of State laws include amendments enacted and ewes to the 
e 


Bureau of Employment Security through June 30, 1945. Except w 


n otherwise 


noted, all amendments will become effective during 1945. 

2 Total has been reduced to adjust for duplication arising from employment in 
more than 1 State during the year. 

3 Represents workers in covered employment in last pay period of each type 
weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending within the month. 


4 Represents actual data for 1940. 


5 Data estimated; based on coverage provisions in effect fourth quarter of 1943. 
¢ Represents total wages earned in covered employment during all pay periods 


ending within the quarter. 
7 Effective Jan. 1, 1946. 
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"Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Selected data on benefits 



























































. Weekly benefit amount,| Average weekly benefit | Average weekly number of beneficiaries through 
sono June 30, 19451 for total unemployment June 30, 1945 3 : 
(weeks) | on 
of benefits, | | 
State June 30, Low High 
1945 1 tans : January- ae 
(U =uni- Minimum | Maximum 1940 | June 1945 
form) Date Number Date Number 
RRs CE ee oe et aera ol | — Pa $10. 56 | 3 $16. 99 | Nov. 1943 56, 354 | June 1940 1, 268, 566 
— ee aces ce ae 20 $4 | $20 6. 52 | 11.87 | May 1944 649 | May 1938 32, 814 
+ @SKS_............ 16 5 16 14. 67 15.09 | Nov. 1942 10 | Aug. 1940 1, 222 
oF ee a enakuidbbess See eon a 14 5 15 10. 96 14.02 | Sept. 1943 50 | Mar. 1938 4, 612 
fe Walaa. 6 Kihis Rate Dieta Tee 16 3 15 6. 36 11.05 July 1944 180 | May 1940 12, 628 
ee ‘oot |e] me] melee] S42) Meme) aba 
y D...---... ledge eererery omer” Many 5 i i q 2. 65 pr. ar. 192 
———--- 45 20 46 8-12 456 a . js 3 be S | Oct. = 407 os 1938 60, 022 
e eee ete een 2 22 7 . 96 16. 1 aS 54 eb. 1940 3, 394 
District of Columbia_-_______ eae 20 66-9 6 20 9.71 17.68 | June 1945 209 | Mar. 1940 6, 496 
edn ci te takin coun a cgi 16 5 15 9. 72 13.28 | Apr. 1944 532 | Aug. 1940 20, 656 
| 
+ eo eae pads ecioaiddgbece tiles anata U 16 4 18 6. 56 11.84 | Oct. 1944 et... 19, 109 
=~ U 20 5 25 8. 24 19.04 | Sept. 1944 0 | Jan. 1940 1,195 
in 0.--------+-. é 17 5 18 11, 24 13.72 | Nov. 1943 15 | Mar. 1939 10, 154 
a ies 26 510 20 12. 92 B.S LL... 5,535 | Jan. 1940 109, 639 
Indiana ED et 20 5 20 10. 97 16.33 | July 1944 957 | Oct. 1938 56, 957 
a eer ee = : a : = 2 - Oct. 1944 196 _— 1939 22, 248 
Sa ae 1 eee | 280 ae eee 10, 060 
eee RT Se ae Ux 5 16 7.88 10.71 | Aug. 1944 946 | May 1939 20, 858 
EE ASRS aE 20 3 18 8.02 14.89 | Nov. 1943 526 | June 1 19, 749 
ER El Ae RT HS U 20 45 420 6. 65 13.14 | Apr. 1944 339 | May 1940 18, 218 
et ec Os akbh ciacdenskadnc sina aoeues 26 7 20 8. 96 17.87 | Oct. 1944 613 | Mar. 1938 44, 414 
Massachusetts. ....._._..._._____ gee Tae 23 46 421 10. 09 16.65 | Oct. 1943 2,189 | June 1940 95, 935 
ichigan ____.-_. 20 74.84 6 20-28 12. 56 19. 42 |...do_.....- 1,271 | Sept. 1938 198, 685 
Minnesota li 20 7 20 10. 24 14.19 | Oct. 1944 154 | Apr. 1938 33, 292 
Mississippi____ _.- Ul4 3 15 6. 03 11.26 | Nov. 1944 212 | Mar. 1940 11, 023 
Missouri-__....._- = 16 83 18 9. 09 14.13 | Apr. 1945 873 | Mar. 1942 20, 992 
—----- U is 5 B rt ae . res 41 =, 1940 10,779 
5 1 4 12. 7 Yov. 1944 = Sere 6, 99. 
Nevada-__-_-- paidiabacnosa cats 6 468-14 46 18-24 13. 22 14. 66 Oct. 1944 39 "Ge Beast 2, 605 
New Hampshire 41U 20 420 8. 82 11.91 | July 1944 157 | Mar. 1938 11, 047 
NN aio dtsina tn cccscaien agement | 9 22 9. 46 16.72 | Sept. 1944 3,617 | Mar. 1939 56, 564 
a ae 5 15 9. 16 11.43 | Aug. 1944 © Fe ce 3, 798 
ew York. te dh dewseninsians ‘i 910 921 11. 58 17.01 | Oct. 1944 10,778 | July 1940 » 
North oe 4 20 4. 68 9.04 | Dec. 1944 4 June 1938 37, 072 
North Dakota. --......-.-..- 5 20 9. 54 12.15 | Oct. 1944 Mar. 1939 , 
_ PSC Re a SEPP aS 45 421 10. 28 14. 60 rae 708 | June 1939 71, 072 
RE ga acch~sadw geome bsecds | 20 6 18 9. 84 14.44 | Apr. 1945 220 | Mar. 1939 13, 325 
MN eemenncnseetenctica aa ie im 10,90 1b St | Jone 1944 800 | do | sonnet 
: See Decnientat'dos gaa ae 2 | 2 4 15. 87 une 1944 1, 890 _ ae wl 
Rhode Island See can auipabratineias 420. 25 | 46.75 418 10. 54 16.83 | Dec. 1943 9 WT SAR 49, 498 
—_ — +e eee 4‘U 16 | * ‘ 7 . za 10. 27 “-. 1944 268 ow 1939 to 
oe Gpecs.......... ce sal in dhs sade Mla ce a 20 1 . 24 9. 66 — ~ Sere. , 
Tennessee... - sina beosta tan daiead cates tit eee U 16 5 | 15 7.48 11.70 | May 1945 1,218 | June 1938 27, 211 
, as Pixies 918 95 918 8.07 12.49 | July 1944 592 | Mar. 1939 30, 911 
| . ‘ ‘ iene 1219 127 12 25 11.11 19.16 | July 1943 50 | Mar. 1938 8, 005 
Vermont Saadadod U 2 6 | 20 9. 08 13.48 | Apr. 1945 44 icdetins 4, 850 
Virginia_______- ale Alera 16 4 15 7. 68 10.88 | Nov. 1944 212 | July 1938 31, 359 
Washington_ ? 26 | 10 | 25 12. 62 14.70 | Sept. 1943 133 | Mar. 1940 26, 082 
West Virginia U 21 8 20 8.00 14.96 | Apr. 1945 422 | June 1938 42, 982 
Wisconsin. 5 23 13 8 } 20 11. 02 15.30 | July 1944 448 | Mar. 1938 28, 684 
Wyoming.__.____- 20 7 20 13. 16 15.95 | Sept. 1943 0 | Mar. 1940 3, 842 














! Provisions of State laws include amendments enacted and reported to the 
Bureau of Employment Security through June 30, 1945. Except when otherwise 
noted, all amendments will become effective during 1945. 

? For years prior to. 1940, data are average weekly number of payments issued 
during month. United States totals not comparable prior to July 1939. 

3 Excludes Connecticut for June; data not reported. 

4 Law contains provision for reduction if solvency of fund is imperiled. 

5 Effective Jan. 1, 1946, except Illinois minimum weekly benefit, which is ef- 
Pay with respect to benefit year beginning Apr. 1, 1946 (until then, minimum 
$s $7). 

‘Four States provide for dependents’ allowances: Connecticut—maximum 
primary benefit is $22; weekly benefits may be increased $2 for each dependent 
up to 3. District of Columbia—weekly benefits may be increased $1 for each 
dependent of specified types up to 3; same maximum ($20) with or without de- 
pendents. Michigan—basic benefit plus $2 per child dependent up to the lesser 
of $28 and average weekly wage in high quarter; maximum basic benefit is $20. 
Nevada—dependents’ allowances of $3 for 1 or 2 dependents; $6 for 3 or more; 
dependents’ allowances will not increase maximum annual benefits and hence 
will decrease weeks of benefits for claimants with dependents. For example, 
maximum duration is 15 weeks for claimant receiving $24 maximum weekly 
payment. 

7 Weekly benefit amount is average weekly wage in high quarter if less than $10. 
With minimum high-quarter wages necessary to qualify, weekly benefit amount 
would be $4.81. Minimum duration is 30 percent of base-period earnings but 
not less than 12 weeks. Amendments effective Apr. 1, 1945, add dependents’ 
benefits up to the average weekly wage and hence do not affect the claimant at 
the minimum. 


8’ Minimum benefit is 50 cents, but if less than $3, total benefits are paid at rate 
of $3 per week. 

; — from days of unemployment in New York and 2-week periods 
in Texas. 

10 20 weeks for veterans under “freezing provisions.” 

11 Duration based on calendar weeks of covered employment in base period: 
18 weeks’ duration for claimants with 20 weeks of covered employment; 19 weeks’ 
duration for 21-24 weeks of covered employment; 22 weeks’ duration for over 24 
weeks of covered employment. 

12 Effective July 1, 1945, Utah law provides for adjustment of weekly benefit 
amount according to Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index; duration 
and benefit limits shown are those now applicable. Greatest possible duration 
is 19 weeks under the upward adjustment; 28.3 weeks under the downward ad- 
justment; when no adjustment applies, 23 weeks uniform. Maximum weekly 
benefit amount without cost-of-living adjustment is $20 and minimum $5. 
Total benefits payable during benefit year computed as 23 times normal weekly 
benefit amount; hence, under cost-of-living adjustments, duration in weeks 
varies oho with weekly benefit amount. Thus a claimant eligible for the 
maximum weekly benefit amount and duration ($20 for 23 weeks) would receive, 
under the upward adjustment and at present time, $25 for 18.4 weeks and, under 
the downward adjustment, $17 for 27 weeks. Upward adjustment of 120 percent 
of regular rate computed to next higher multiple of $1 (i. e., a maximum of $25) 
goes into effect when index is 125 or more and remains in effect until index reaches 
120 or below; downward adjustment of 80 percent of regular rate computed to 
next higher multiple of $1 (but not to be reduced below $13) goes into effect when 
index is 98.5 or below and remains in effect until index reaches 100 or more. 

13 — weekly benefit amount is $6, but benefits are paid at rate of $8 
per week, 
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Table 4.—Unemployment compensation: Selected data on financing 

































































State unemployment compensation con- Funds available for bene- Federal 
tributions fits, June 30, 1945 grants for un- 
Total bene- employment 

—— - — ‘ aap rm al 
nefits throug: " verage em- ; a tion adminis- 
State first June 30, 19451 a ployer rate Bose p il Total FB og mhaa tration, cu- 
payable (in = through June —| fits to collec- | amount ‘(in| taxable FE ened 45 
— 30, 19452 (in | tions through| thousands) wages G pom 
thousands) | 1940 | 19443 | June 30, 1945 (percent) seth 

sands) 
a a ee es ee ee $2, 218, 011 $8, 433, 145 | CE | 31.8 | 26.3 $6, 684, 716 11.0 $420, 470 
NEES at a Oe ee ed eet Jan. 1938 26, 074 87, 274 2.7 31.0 29.9 65, 809 9.6 4, 861 
Alaska..---.- Jan. 1939 1, 397 8,701 2.7 2.7 16.1 7, 692 10.7 443 
Arizona.-_.--- Jan. 1938 6, 282 23, 651 <7 ; S| 26. 6 18, 457 10.9 1, 904 
Arkansas._- Jan. 1939 8, 698 34, 957 a7 2.0 24.9 28, 130 11.5 3, 269 
California__- Jan. 1938 243, 601 897, 284 a7 $1 27.1 697, 380 13.2 31, 851 
Colorado-.--_- Jan. 1939 11, 016 41, 443 2.7 1.8 26. 6 3, 060 11.9 2, 593 
Connecticut_ 31, 087 189, 852 2.7 | a2 16. 4 170, 158 11.9 8, 561 
Delawar 2, 872 15, 890 2.7 Pe 18.1 4, 408 8.7 1, 415 

District of Columbia__ 9, 691 48,171 BT i 4 20.1 42, 683 13.7 , 3 
RE GR ee ea eee eee 22, 049 72, 667 &7 $2.1 30.3 53, 876 9.6 4, 057 
ES SE a oe ee 16, 845 87, 649 ay 2.0 19.2 76, 310 10.4 5, 585 
Hawaii-__- 917 16, 661 a7 1.4 6.5 17, 164 11.8 987 
Idaho..-- 7, 108 20, 224 2.7 2.4 35.1 13, 999 12.2 1,740 
Tilinois_.. 148, 115 608, 323 2.7 31.2 24.3 501, 888 10.7 23, 367 
Indiana... 56, 551 222, 544 > By 1.8 25. 4 178, 316 9.5 12, 156 
lIowa..... 17, 369 72, 309 ie 31.7 24.0 59, 117 11.6 3, 833 
Kansas... 9, 357 57, 845 » es 21 16. 2 51, 993 9.4 2, 981 
Kentucky- 16, 632 93, 611 2.7 2.0 17.8 83,7 14.8 4, 800 
Louisiana. 31, 034 101, 262 2.7 2.7 30. 6 74, 881 10.9 5, 447 
Se TE EE a ee eee ae ne 14, 930 47,977 a7 2.3 31.1 34, 929 10.4 3, 168 
TR EE a eee ae 33, 429 149, 057 37 31.6 22. 4 122, 781 11.2 5, 912 
Massachusetts 113, 433 307, 486 37 .9 36.9 212, 906 8.3 21, 367 
Michigan. _-_.._.._- 178, 171 433, 843 3.0 1.2 | 41.1 275, 831 7.2 20, 370 
Minnesota. -__..__-- 40, 344 120, 087 2.7 31.6 | 33. 6 85, 427 10.1 8, 698 
Mississippi-_--_____-- 8, 968 31, 655 ye 2.7 } 28.3 24, 063 11.3 2, 836 
OS ae 30, 566 171, 741 a7 31.6 17.8 153, 602 11.7 9, 961 
Seontena...........- 7, 938 24, 093 ae 2.7 32.9 17, 432 | 13.5 1, 584 
Nebraska. --__._-__- 5, 781 29, 024 1.9 1.8 19.9 25, 225 9.8 2, 204 
, ea 3, 123 12, 331 SF a7 25. 3 9, 737 13.7 1,112 
New Hampshire 8, 998 28, 582 2.7 | 1.8 31.5 21, 224 12.0 2, 560 
I ai rn oe 8S Se ee 74, 972 478, 944 2.7 | 1.9 15.7 434, 925 15.5 17, 121 
New Mexico- -..__ 3, 777 12, 544 2.7 | 2.0 30. 1 9, 461 10.8 1, 241 
ow Sern... ...... 433, 930 1, 329, 109 2.7 > 32.6 954, 666 11.7 59, 613 
North Carolina _- 24, 863 118,884| 27] 2.4 20.9 100, 612 13.3 7, 467 
North Dakota.._-- 2, 105 One| £7) 27 32.0 4, 911 10.9 1, 208 
_ See 77, 832 502, 939 | 2.7 | 31.5 15.5 462, 102 10.2 19, 990 
Oklahoma. .-.._ 14, 475 56, 666 | 27) 321.4 25. 5 46, 003 9.4 4, 089 
Oregon......=.-..,-.- 18, 950 84, 603 2.7 2.2 22.4 69, 413 9.6 5, 421 
Pennsylvania_ _-_ 217, 187 774, 530 2.7 3 28.0 598, 190 11.6 41, 461 
See 34, 406 100, 383 2.7 re 34.3 70, 271 15.2 4, 683 
South Carolina | July 1938 9, 714 43, 823 27} 1.8 22. 2 36, 978 11.0 3, 570 
South Dakota_- | Jan. 1939 1, 396 6, 992 2.7 | 9 20. 0 6, 215 11.3 1, 008 
Tennessee-.----_- Jan. 1938 31, 454 107, 233 a7 i 2.6 29.3 80, 276 9.7 6, 058 
eee t re aie 41, 218 177, 930 27) 1.2 23. 2 148, 740 7.9 14, 074 
a eee 8, 676 31, 793 27 | 2.7 27.3 24, 499 13. 1 2, 203 
Vermont__-___- ee we 3, 290 14, 416 i 2 2.0 22.8 11, 975 11.7 1, 534 
PR Gs eS ee ol | ae 22, 997 80, 416 2.7 1.2 28.6 62, 258 8.7 5, 900 
Washington. Jan. 1939 24, 595 159, 560 2.7 2.7 15.4 142, 663 10.7 6, 404 
West Virginia. | Jan. 1938 27, 353 90, 012 2.7 a a 30. 4 67, 358 9.7 5, 792 
Wisconsin_--__ | July 1936 29, 048 189, 159 1.6 | 31.6 15. 4 178, 342 | 12.5 7, 978 
OS ea -----| Jan. 1939 3, 395 10, 444 ey 1.7 32. 5 | 7, 628 | 10.1 1, 064 








1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes benefits paid through June 
1939 to employees of railroads and other groups subject thereafter to Railroad 


Unemployment Insurance Act. 


2 Contributions, penalties, and interest from employers, and contributions 
from employees. Includes refunds of $40,562,000 deposited June 30, 1938, by 
Federal Government in unemployment trust fund accounts of 15 States, col- 
lected on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of Social Security Act. 
contributions through June 1939 from railroads and other groups subject there- 
after to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. Adjusted for refunds of con- 

i 1945 standard contribution 


tributions and for dishonored contribution checks. 


Excludes 


rates (percent of taxable wages) were: for employers, 2.7 percent except in 
Michigan, where rate was 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, 
California, and New Jersey, and 0.5 percent in Rhode Island. Experience 
ge resulting in modified employer contribution rates, effective in 45 States 
im 1945. 

3 Does not include effect of ‘‘war-risk’”’ provisions of State law, operative dur- 
ing 1944 in 10 States, or effect of 0.5 percent ‘“‘postwar reserve’ contribution paid 
by all subject employers in Wisconsin. 

4Sum of balances in State clearing account and benefit-payment account, and 
in State account in the Federal unemployment trust fund. 
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Table 5.— Public assistance: Date of first ba ba ent | under the Social Security Act and Federal grants to States * in the fiscal year 1944-45 
cumulative 1936—June 1945, by State and program 
[Amounts in thousands} 
| Old-age assistance Aid to dependent children | Aid to the blind 
| Total Fed- 
eral grants | | 
| (checks is- Federal grants Federal grants Federal grants 
State | —_ Date first —— Date first Date first 
| payment | _— payment payment = 
a se under act | ‘Cumula- | | Fiscal year | under act | Cumula. | Fiscal year | under act cue. Fiscal year 
| June 1945 944-45 , June 1945 | 44-45 June 1945 1944-45 
ORR ie Face catocsnnanas) Ge ee | $2,341,875 | $338, 523 |_.--.---.... $428,949 | $52,821 PRS $66, 356 | $10, 056 
Ce ee eee - 1936 | 13, 116 3,122 | Feb. 1936 4, 689 | 773 | Apr. 1937 360 81 
pS ae 1937 | 1,928 | , SRE Sa eS < PS PTEPOEE SERRE er He. ei 
eee eee sll 13, 583 2, 323 “June 1936 3, 322 | 364 “June 1936 603 lll 
Arkansas.........- 1936 | 13, 755 3,167 | Apr. 1936 4,195 815 | Apr. 1936 676 152 
California. -.....--. 1936 | 268, 802 38, 503 | July 1936 19, 918 | 1,677 | July 1936 12,779 1,370 
oa eee re | aE } 67,872 9,358 | Apr. 1936 7, 339 | 805 | Apr. 1936 1,073 122 
ree oa 6 eae } 24, 444 | 2,577 | Dec. 1941 1, 47 365 | July 1938 196 24 
PU See 1936 1, 640 | 134 | Aug. 1936 743 | i NRE SSE BS SERS ee 
District of Columbia_- 1936 4, 357 461 | Feb. 1936 1,949 128 | Apr. 1936 375 50 
Oe sahil Oeniehaheiakacond 1936 29, 895 6, 482 | Sept. 1938 3, 981 807 | Jan. 1938 1, 906 391 
Georgia. 1937 23,172 4,409 | July 1937 4, 399 | 599 | July 1937 1,016 185 
Hawaii-_- 1936 1, 256 155 | June 1937 1, 427 | 109 | Nov. 1937 64 9 
BR cecane 1936 12, 982 1,874 | Feb. 1936 3, 650 306 | Feb. 1936 387 43 
Tilinois--....-- 1936 171, 576 21,565 | Oct. 1941 17, 504 | 3,813 | Oct. 1943 3 1,049 
Indiana--_..._. 1936 63, 075 8,159 | Sept. 1936 17, 078 | % Apr. 1936 3, 037 402 
EES 1936 62, 388 8,836 | Jan. 1944 921 549 | Nov. 1937 1,792 260 
Kansas.......- 1937 29, 504 4,927 | Aug. 1937 6, 917 640 | Sept. 1937 1, 399 216 
Kentucky--.--- 1936 25, 347 3,930 | Jan. 1943 1, 226 654 | Dec. 1942 332 131 
Louisiana _ _ . 1936 26, 467 5,542 | June 1936 16, 111 2,417 | July 1937 1,174 266 
[0 eee ae sailed 19, 248 | May 1936 15, 132 2,619 | Feb. 1936 2, 659 | 274 | Feb. 1936 1, 457 154 
Maryland.......-... tigliama Cod nate 27,194 | Feb. 1936 16, 958 LO LL... 48... 9, 464 653 | May 1936 773 83 
Po eee ee 147, 862 |..-.- = icieech 129, 419 15,376 | Apr. 1936 16, 922 1,599 | Apr. 1936 1, 522 206 
(| Sa ee 116, 590 |.....do_-.... 90, 604 14, 539 | Sept. 1936 24, 517 2,715 | July 1936 1, 468 244 
pe ee ae 90, 520 | Mar. “1036 78, 518 10,825 | Sept. 1937 10, 701 1,229 | July 1937 1,301 223 
ae a a Se ee 13, 654 ence = 11, 542 2,614 | Mar. 1941 1, 539 459 | Nov. 1938 573 178 
Pin cnuihinccukinecdnedaanl ; ? eS. 89, 327 13,455 | Jan. 1938 13, 861 | yf Oe ae REI PBT 
I nk vias Sanalncdebelanacadat 17, 787 —. 1636 14, 588 2,270 | Apr. 1937 , 890 | 303 | May 1938 310 70 
Nebraska-._- ae ae 37,160 | Feb. 1936 30, 135 4,159 | Apr. 1936 6, 267 498 | Mar. 1936 758 79 
ipl a sipnndibicbimoi 3,107 | Aug. 1937 3, 107 i ES aS Ss Se PR Se 
New Hampehbite.........-...........- 8,971 | Feb. 1936 7, 463 1,069 | Feb. 1936 1,091 145 | Feb. 1936 417 49 
MR ihc cdsticicudccuamisasance 46,243 | Apr. 1936 | 32, 819 4,358 | Apr. 1936 12, 497 | 815 | July 1936 927 125 
New Mexico............-. sthekiinouok 8,117 | May 1936 4, 925 1,071 | June 1936 2,912 525 | June 1936 270 49 
|e eee: 197, 868 |.....do_.--- 153, 535 19,001 | May 1937 40, 297 | 4,694 | May 1937 4, 037 666 
Si viticaananccbacecoeks q July 1937 17, 663 2,463 | July 1937 6, 894 | 978 | July 1937 1,742 266 
i . fr Soper 12,601 | May 1936 , 489 1,577 | Oct. 1937 2, 942 | 360 | Jan. 1937 170 25 
ae a ee 190,651 | Feb. 1936 169, 437 19,854 | July 1936 16, 708 | 1,707 | July 1936 4, 507 519 
ERTS Se RE PO 97,093 | Apr. 1936 79, 077 13,812 | Apr. 1936 15, 871 | 2,957 | Feb. 1937 2, 145 358 
EES ieee 29, 031 j----- leak’ 25, 933 4,026 | June 1937 2, 446 | 266 | May 1936 652 81 
PO Ee eee 174, 892 | July 1936 | 116, 729 13, 723 Aug. 1936 54, 845 5,052 | Feb. 19363 3, 319 4—13 
P| 5 ret 10, 410 eb. 1936 8, 326 1, 416 | Jan. 1937 2, 005 | 218 | July 1939 7 18 
5 in i cub adniaanbenk | 13, 671 | Aug. 1937 10, 119 1,715 | Aug. 1937 3,010 503 | Aug. 1937 543 112 
South Dakota... 16,625 | Oct. 1936 14, 959 1, 864 | Nov. 1940 1, 465 | 303 | Feb. 1938 201 29 
Tennessee ._..-- 34,936 | July 1937 21, 873 | 3, 949 July 1937 12, 001 2,164 | July 1937 1,062 194 
146, 936 | July 1936 138, 713 25,933 | Oct. 1941 5, 751 1,491 | Oct. 1941 2 472 779 
24,439 | Mar. 1936 19, 481 | 2, 877 | Mar. 1936 4, 659 456 | Mar. 1936 299 31 
5,926 | Feb. 1936 4,873 | CPE do___.. 865 111 | Apr. 1936 188 29 
11,995 | Sept. 1938 7, 674 | 1, 193 Sept. 1938 3, 663 637 | Sept. 1938 658 122 
93,059 | Feb. 1936 3, 366 | 14,381 | Feb. 1936 | 8, 026 | 788 | Apr. 1936 1, 667 149 
26,985 | Nov. 1936 15, 659 2,042 | Jan. 1937 | 10, 448 1,390 | Jan. 1937 878 lil 
76, 957 | Feb. 1936 60, 479 | 7, 005 | Feb. 1936 | | 13, 846 1,141 | Feb. 1936 2, 632 234 
6, 080 pores | ae 4, 794 678 |__..- a 1,032 | WW Bcont cata 254 26 
! 
1 Excludes earlier periods of operation of 5 months or less in 3 States and inter- 3 Federal funds used for payments February 1936-December 1937 under plan 
ruptions of 3 months or less in use of Federal funds in a few other States because which expired Dec. 31, 1939. 
of expiration or withdrawal of State plans or other reasons. 4 Represents refund ‘of unobligated balance of Federal funds. 
2 Represents checks issued by Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Selected data for programs under the Social Security Act 









































































| | 
| Eligibility con-| 1,. Z s, p ss ; 
| ditions, as of | pome ow Number of recipients Pay a (in Total expenditures, 1944 § 
| July 1,1945 | maxi- 
ees Pe mum on |—— 
| r amount 
State pa | Years ae Per 1,000 mt | Percent from— 
oy of State| 2 idual popula- | Fiscal | Fiscal tive Feb. Amount 
SDIp | resi- | ViGua’ | June | June | June | June j|tionaged| ~* : ong sea l 
re- | dence |Payments| ‘y93¢ | 1945 | 1986 | 1945 | 65and |, 20% ,| cer. | ruary | (in thou | 
quire- | “Fe July 1, phan 1936-374 | 1944-45 1936-June sands) | Federal! State | Local 
ment ! | quired* 45 ‘ Tune 19453) 1945 funds | funds | funds 
ahi am Mtoe cee | ena SP ep RE er $15.99 | $29.46 |603, 710 |2, 038, 440 202 sos, 229 $704,036 |$4, 583, 547 732, 296 | 7.5 
LESS Le, now 1 6 $40 10.71 15. 51 8, 353 31, 948 209 1,371 5, 887 24, 980 5, 908 49.4 
| ene x 5 __ if Pee ae 1,321 OP)... Eiedeon 534 3, 742 549 48.0 
SSeS x 5 fk tS 9, 431  __B Ree 4, 390 25, 648 4, 567 50. 4 
EASES PSE 1 6830 5.90 17.99 9, 892 27, 906 233 1, 400 5, 965 25, 754 5,713 50.3 
SS x 5 50 | 23.24 47.32 | 42,718 157, 876 243 23, 731 89, 516 555, 986 93, 577 41.2 
SEO... cocncncdssce x 5 45 19. 07 41.35 | 21, 267 40, 448 405 8, ; 143, 982 20, 813 44.8 
Connecticut-_-..-..--- x 5 640 | 22.39 36. 73 7, 949 13, 878 94 3, 594 5, 979 48, 179 6, 088 47.8 
Dpelewere........-...... x 5 30 10. 29 15.84 | 2,398 1, 297 57 375 254 3, 302 46.1 
District of Columbia-. < _» Re 25.26 | 31.89 478 2, 434 51 431 971 8, 539 1,117 46.1 
(a x 5 i re i ree 40, 815 280 837 13, 461 57, 268 11, 919 49.7 
SS ae 1 30 | ienelnidtints Ue | ee 66, 418 eee 9, 081 44,045 9, 792 48.5 
(as EE ee |: es |--==---- tf ee 1, 436 (i) 77 , 411 6 | 939.1 
| SE 8 Ree } 21.12} 30.22 7, 073 9, 638 268 2,175 3, 555 24, 599 3, 724 50.1 
Stes cinibdiecenewen 5 | OOD bictacccs | ee 121, 529 190 16, 228 46, 469 330, 180 49, 693 50.1 
RS 5 | 6 40 | 7.97 25.61 | 31, 576 55, 184 181 5, 663 17, 083 120, 988 18, 194 49.4 
SS Sn 3 a ee | 14.54] 31.72 | 29, 584 49, 277 205 5, 490 18, 287 120, 479 18, 338 49.2 
en i del a tcncnannees 5 bapiceineiab lia isescaeel a 28, 087 oe 9, 681 56, 341 10, 366 47.1 
Kentucky 5 | 30 seems kee te ee, 48, 190 237 1, 681 6, 990 48, 027 7, 538 49.2 
Louisiana 3 75 10.29 | 23.65 9, 156 36, 445 276 1,955 9, 877 50, 165 10, 402 48.2 
| aaa | 5 | 40 19. 75 29. 59 1, 057 14, 894 182 803 5, 134 28, 863 5, 124 49.5 
Mierytendé............. x 5 40 12.77 27.77 | 9,797 11, 556 84 2, 444 3, 838 32, 780 4, 203 48.1 35.2 16.7 
Massachusetts - - ----- x | Re: » 23.49 | 42.76 | 28,334 74, 561 185 14, 854 37, 308 263, 364 39, 228 42.6 37.1 20.3 
| EE SEE 5 | 640 16. 39 30.65 | 27,697 84, 357 228 6,529 | 30, 536 173, 374 31, 289 50.0 50.0 (10) 
Minnesota - - --- 5 640 18. 44 30.12 | 38, 813 54, 820 233 12, 441 19, 705 150, 142 20, 527 50.0 31.7 18.3 
1 | 30 3. 62 15.42 | 14,325 27, 537 220 795 4,932 21, 594 4, 48.4 SP Bade ide 
5 | §30 8.95 23.36 | 15, 449 100, 406 287 6, 382 27, 868 170, 994 28, 914 49.5 50.3 2 
5 | 40 12. 89 31.10 986 10, 733 262 1, 867 3, 933 27, 461 4, 142 49.2 33.3 17.5 
5 | 40 15. 49 28.74 | 20,600 24, 108 210 4, 973 8, 148 57, 256 8, 391 49.7 sf ae 
ss ?— x 5 |, ae i ae 1,919 | eres 894 5, 938 958 49.5 26.9 23. 6 
New Hampshire......| X 5 40 20.77 30. 03 2, 667 6, 545 131 818 2, 273 14, 556 2, 338 49.3 27.2 23. 5 
New Jersey. --..------ [RRS | ee 15. 88 31.74 | 15,904 23, 576 71 4, 203 8, 927 65, 338 9, 426 46.2 35. 6 18. 2 
ye is eat 5 | 50 14. 47 31. 81 757 5, 843 225 471 2, 156 9, 554 2, 207 46.3 |) {= 
eee Seas | See ere: 20. 59 34.79 | 58, 662 103, 550 98 19,792) 43, 501 314, 608 48, 832 43.4 29.7 26.9 
North Carolina -_----- x 1 | pee ot = 32, 743 - |) eee 4, 683 33, 284 4,943 48.2 28.0 23.8 
North Dakota_---.---- x | | ae 15.32 | 33.32 2, 293 8,722 203 1,151 3, 398 18, 417 3, 316 47.1 42.2 10.7 
i al - | 5 | 40 15. 10 29. 85 | 86, 037 118, 242 199 27,319 42,718 329, 654 44, 416 .0 | _\ G awe ae 
0 Se aren | 5 | 40 7.93 29.27 | 41,099 78, 275 495 6, 854 26, 027 150, 975 25, 529 50.3 YEE 
a Se | J rae 20. 51 35.37 | 9,459 20, 040 187 3, 016 8, 49, 674 8, 147 49.7 31.4 18.9 
Pennsylvania. ._.......]........ 5 | (11) are a 82, 675 108 17, 025 29, 313 227,179 32, 028 48.1 Ag eae 
Sthode Island... ......]........ | areata. Pee eee rome 17. 47 33. 67 1, 695 , 214 116 86 , 16, 283 2, 927 47.1 el en 
South Carolina... __-- x 5 ) ee Sn 21, 393 i ee 3, 570 19, 334 3, 832 47.2 52.6 2 
South Dakota__......-|_..----- 2 A ee ) a 12, 692 270 1, 446 3, 721 28, 745 3, 891 49.4 50.3 
See Eee 5 40 a ae a 37, 917 fe 7, 541 41, 196 7, 948 49.9 38.2 11.9 
ee x 5 30 |---- \ 3 oe 169, 812 440 17, 420 45, 146 260, 133 45,915 50. 7 oe ay ee 
eee 5 6 40 18. 51 38. 73 4, 313 12, 871 379 1, 428 5, 839 37, 404 6, 108 48.1 37.0 14.9 
Vermont_-__...-.-.- 5 8 40 1L. 16 22. 30 4,131 5, 158 143 548 1,317 9, 569 . 50. 1  & & eee 
Rea... 5 | de eee > | eee 15, 037 a 2, 463 14, 756 2, 781 45.6 33.0 21.4 
Washington_-_-_. eee 20. 29 48.29 | 17,787 60, 861 354 6, 754 28, 523 158, 935 28, 435 50.1 . i 
West Virginia. 1 | 40 |-------- 17.98 |.------- 18, 543 166 1, 306 4, 027 29, 925 4, 215 49.1 | | re 
Wisconsin__--- Bas 5 40 17.75 29.14 | 29, 166 44, 923 171 7, 659 15, 676 118, 805 16, 280 50. 2 28.7 21,1 
Wyoming... -2..<..... 5 8 50 | 21.02 | 36.30 2, 238 3, 359 227 649 1, 312 9, 049 1, 374 48.6 30.5 20.9 



































1 Alternatives or modifications provided in some States. : 6 May be exceeded for recipients with medical or other special needs and, 
2 Requirement in most States same or substantially same as limitation specified in Utah, also for recipients with dependents. 
in Social Security Act, i. e., 1 year preceding application and 4 other years out 7 Not available. 


of last 9. 8 Payments to husband and wife may not exceed $50 in Arkansas, $45 in Mis- 
3 Population aged 65 and over as of April 1945 estimated by the Social Security souri, $60 in Vermont, and $80 in Wyoming. 

Board. Rate is understatement for some States because only 1 recipient is ® Partly estimated. 

reported when a single payment is made to husband and wife, both 65 or over. 10 Less than 0.05 percent. 


4 First full fiscal year. 


4 11 Cost of 5 basic requirements, 
5 Represents amounts for assistance and administration. 
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Table 7.—Aid to dependent children: Selected data for programs under the Social Security Act 




































































ee — 7 | Average pay- . init ‘ 
s “i P . 
sage 5A ae ment per fam-| Number of recipients | P®Y ae (i | ‘Total expenditures, 19444 
amount of | ee 
— per: | - 
Age limit for | ment, July 1, | sei Chil- Percent from— 
children aided | 1945 | Fomilies dren | 
State —| ¥ gars of|__ | | Sere eee | © : 
tate 1,000 : oH umula- 
| resi- | June June popu- i —- tive Feb- Fag mm | 
Ifat- | Hfmot | dence Each | 1936 | 1945 lation |1936-373| 1044-45 |Tuary 1936- sands) | Fed- | 
tendin attend- Hal ‘ ~— ne . —_ : vy — | June 1945 eral ee Local 
. ing j|quire chi iona age 18, unds} funds 
school | school | child June funds 
| | 1945 2 
| 
| | | 
pe ae eee | iad tara | SEE een See $23. 46 |$47.46 |69, 664 |255, 577 16 \$40,773 |$138, 644 |$1, 071, 703 |$147, 525 | 37.4 | 45.2 17.4 
[| eae 18 16 i ig Rares, SE ee 8.86 | 25.04 | 4,911 5, 077 13 678 1, 485 9, 236 1,505 | 49.3 | 25.7 25.0 
| ETS 16 16 1 $18 $12 | 27.98 | 39. 52 465 1,417 18 315 655 6, 774 711 | 50.0 | 50.0 |.__._- 
BIBSOGRR. 66 2o0c<-- 18 | 16 1 18 512 6.98 | 28.69 | 2,301 4, 585 18 463 1, 603 8, 379 1, 594 | 50.0 | 50.0 |.____. 
California............ 18 | 18 | ee Se Sees KS 4 ee 6, 552 8 3, 468 6, 085 59, 337 6, 634 | 26.3 | 37.9 | 35.8 
2 18 | 16 9b BERR, Hope 26. 87 | 53.22 997 | 3,208 25 913 1, 595 15, 213 1, 626 | 50.0 | 24.8] 25.2 
Connecticut. .-..-..-- 18 16 BE laa nanudelnaedent naam Bit eee. 2,017 |, eee 1, 744 5, 183 1, 678 | 25.0 | 46.4] 28.6 
Delaware--_.........- 18 | 16 SS ES, Sees 7 ee 271 10 | 128 200 1, 647 210 | 34.3 | 36.9] 28.8 
District of Columbia_ 18 | 18 jf BREET Pee 37.50 | 59.95 | 1, 533 599 10 721 402 4, 763 428 | 38.4 | 61.6 |_..... 
18 16 1 18 i...) eee 5, 476 || eae 1, 764 7,984 | 1,429 | 50.0 | 50.0 |______ 
16 : ee 18 i ee Ee 3, 935 | ee 1, 186 8, 785 1, 287 | 50.0 | 44.8 5.2 
} 
18 18 - Sa See AIRY et) eee 516 (*) 22 357 3, 263 $360 |935.0 |965.0 |_..._. 
18 16 c Es AE | 25.94 | 36.44 | 1,390 1,191 18° 587 576 7, 728 673 | 50.0 | 50.0 j|_..... 
18 16 1 40 _)_ a kf 19, 826 10, 496 34, 742 9,690 | 46.9 | 53.1 |... 2. 
18 ) 38, 423 3, 362 | 44.9 | 32.1 23.0 
18 1, 440 1,035 | 50.0 | 26.9); 23.1 
18 16, 067 2,059 | 36.7 | 29.5 | 33.8 
18 2, 150 1, 193 | 50.0 | 50.0 |...... 
18 32, 664 5,150 | 41.8 | 58.2 |__.... 
18 6, 965 974 | 33.9 | 36.1 30.0 
18 20, 022 1, 468 | 50.0 | 30.9 19.1 
Massachusetts- _-_._- 18 62, 765 7,008 | 24.6 | 31.7 | 43.7 
Michigan_-__......_.- 18 70, 410 9, 529 | 29.3 | 66.8 3.9 
Minnesota-_ ates 18 24, 246 2,840 | 42.6 | 26.4 31.0 
Mississippi. aad’ 18 2. 789 828 | 50.0 | 50.0 |_..._. 
Missouri-.._- ded 16 27, 182 4,645 | 50.0 | 49.7 -3 
18 5, 867 628 | 49.8 | 34.5 15.7 
16 13, 156 1,155 | 50.0 | 50.0 |___._- 
16 3, 088 477 | 31.1 | 68.9 |_.__.. 
18 30, 774 2, 242 | 34.4 | 35.2) 30.4 
18 | 5, 979 1,0 45.3 | 54.7 |...... 
Mew Tete. .-........ 18 14i, 055 18, 344 | 25.3 | 26.9) 47.8 
North Carolina___._- 18 | 13,036 | 1;845 | 50.0 | 27.9 | 22.1 
North Dakota_--_.__- 1218 6, 179 961 | 38.6 | 31.8 | 29.6 
SRG 18 43, 624 5,433 | 35.6 | 20.1 35.3 
Oklahoma. .-......_- 18 32, 418 5,778 | 50.0 | 50.0 |_.._-- 
ec ccunaacd 18 7, 244 1,105 | 25.5 | 46.1 28.4 
Pennsylvania-__..... 18 135, 091 16, 888 | 34.2 | 65.8 |_..... 
Rhode Island___..__- 18 5, 988 930 | 28.6 | 71.4 |_..... 
South Carolina. .___- 16 6, 006 1,057 | 49.8 | 50.0 2 
South Dakota....__- 18 2, 710 6 49.8 | 49.8 4 
‘Tennessee--.-_..---- 18 23, 798 4,269 | 50.0 | 34.3] 15.7 
te sin iciastaiatals to 14 9, 678 2,926 | 50.0 | 50.0 |...... 
(i eee 18 12, 830 1, 708 | 27.4 | 57.8 14.8 
Vermont... 16 1, 740 241 | 50.0 | 26.4 | 23.6 
Virginia 18 6, 250 1,368 | 49.2 | 28.9] 21.9 
Washington--_._...- 18 21, 703 3,431 | 22.8 | 77.2 |...... 
‘West Virginia.--. 18 20, 751 2,801 | 50.0 | 50.0 |_....- 
Wisconsin. .....-. 1218 42, 374 4,103 | 32.8 | 31.7 | 35.5 
. =a 18 2, 208 208 | 40.7 | 35.6 | 23.7 





















































1 Requirement in most States same or substantially same as limitation specified 
in Social Security Act, i. e., 1 year preceding application or born within State 
within 1 year preceding application if mother has resided in State for 1 year 
preceding child’s birth. 

B 3 ee under age 18 as of November 1943 estimated by the Social Security 
oard. 

3 First full fiscal year. 

4 Represents amounts for assistance and administration. 

’ Maximum for family: $50 in Arkansas, $75 in Iowa, $75 in Louisiana, $65 in 
North Carolina, and $24 in Texas. 

6 Residence not required if child born in State. 


| 


7 Not available. 

8 Assistance only. 

9 Partly estimated. 

10 Higher maximum for second child: $18 in Indiana, $15 in Minnesota, and $10 
in Mississippi. Maximums in Indiana may be exceeded for recipients with 
medical needs. 

1 Scale set in other terms in Pennsylvania and Utah and based on number 
of persons in family. 

12 21 years under specified conditions in North Dakota and at option of local 
agency in Wisconsin. 

















































































































40 Social Security 
Table 8.—Aid to the blind: Selected data for programs under the Social Security Act 
Tae as of Usual eT Number of recipients So Total expenditures, 1944 5 
State 
| | " : maxi- | | 
| Years of resi- | mum on 
Ty fee dence 2 amount Cumu- Percent from— 
State Mini- Citi- ke _.___| ofindt- | Pe lative | , mount 
es l vidual , Fiscal | Fiscal | Febru- — 
age | ship | resiont | ay- | June | June | June | June | popu- | “voor | year ary (in 
ro-. | ‘we 12S Used 1936 | 1945 | 1936 | 1945 | lation, |,.¥« N thou- 
: ,. | lost | ment, 1936-37 4| 1944-45 | 1936- Fed- 
quire- | quire- | Chile | Others July 1 June Fane sands) eral State |Local 
ment ! | ment! | ‘vesi- | , 1945 1945 3 1945 funds | [nds |funds 
| dent 
| 
| ene ee | en aie eee. Cee. $18. 80 |$30. 27 | 9,166 |55, 465 46 | $5, 509 |$19,891 |$134,068 | $21,452 | 47.5 | 38.9] 13.6 
Alabama__.__ oe | -~ 1 TS eee Ss es 27 4 146 711 151 | 50.0] 25.5] 24.5 
ais 16 | 3 | 5 50 | 17.95 | 46.01 40 450 70 34 232 1, 272 219 |} 46.3) 547 |.....- 
Arkansas -- - 16 é eae 1 40 5.52 | 19.87 398 | 1,218 69 57 294 1, 382 295 50.0 .6'1...... 
California__- ) Sa ine 5 i ee 8S aoe 5, 415 62 | 1,908 | 3,224] 32,917 3,643 | 40.2] 29.4] 30.4 
Colorado : : | ae 5 40 | 19.13 | 36.67 500 468 41 180 2, 07: 248 | 50.0] 25.1] 249 
Connecticut - -__--___- Sere tase 5 5 640 | 10.28 | 35.72 239 130 yh SRE 55 491 59 47.8 | > | ie 
District of Columbia- 16 = } 1 fy Sees 23. 56 | 35.30 34 200 22 27 94 757 110 49.1 3) = 
| Sa vee: ©: Sad 75 75 sy Et 2 2, 268 96 802 3, 883 745 | 50.0} 50.0 |... 
Georgia--- 1g See 1 1 | ee TS ae 2; 020 St pi ieeae 350 1, 982 391 | 50.0| 44.8 5.2 
Hawaii ~ - owe | 1 Sere, Eb 20. UP 1.-55-- . We BERS 19 122 919 |1049.7 |1050.3 |___._. 
Idaho | | 5 oe 24.92 | 31.44 39 72 81 769 89} 50.0| 50.0 |_-.... 
Illinois_. se iiowes mae | 1 fe 33. 73 67 2, 045 4, 340 2,072 49.3 sf 
Indiana- — a St 5 640 | 17.80 | 29.66 59 303 767 6, 011 8 49.9 | 47.4 2.7 
Iowa __..-_-- l = oa DB Nivwicew cee nthe manasa 33. 11 il SOO: 510 3, 618 542 50.0 25.5 24.5 
Kansas peas | 5 |  Y teeeerrmens So eB 31. 60 397 2, 734 455 | 48.1 | 25.4] 26.5 
EERE: EE | San 71 | 71 dt 12. 96 a eee 249 664 260 50.0 Ae 
a SS | | 3 : | eee 27. 25 54 444 2,315 502 49.0 See ls accu 
_. “SSeS 16 ; | 5 5 40 | 14.39 | 30.62 103 245 294 2, 928 301 | 50.0} 50.0 |_- 
i , Sa as 1 | 1 40 | 16.15 | 31.22 21 131 161 1, 523 176 50.0 16.5 33.5 
Massachusetts----_-- Foe | 3 | . {yee eee 15.55 | 44.39 23 198 486 3, 213 484 | 45.0} 55.0 |_.-_.. 
Michigan. ........... 16 | eee 5 MOT. nese 34. 46 23 97 509 3, 118 522 | 50.0| 50.0] (12) 
Minnesota----.--..-- | Rr | es Ree 37. 68 OP becceaten 407 2, 605 435 | 47.2) 47.5 5.3 
Mississippi... -...-- co 1 1 EL eee 22. 18 et 328 1, 165 252 50.0 a 
Montana.-.-_.....-.-- 5 5 ne 34. 44 70 120 597 126 49.8 32.9 17.3 
Nobraska...........- 16 |-- 5 5 40 | 18.31 | 29.34 37 119 152 1, 502 169 | 50.0| 50.0 |------ 
New Hampshire- ---- 16 |- 1 1 40 | 17.79 | 30.73 59 64 96 8 50.0 | 50.0 |--.--- 
New Jersey._._..__-- - fae 1 i Peete ss: RELY 33. 46 13 120 206 1, 745 232 | 49.1 3.7 | 47.2 
New Mexico. -____- : ei... Seo aNt 5 40 | 19.90 | 29. 5 | 46 27 89 539 102 | 50.0] 50.0 |--..-- 
eS ee Pe 1 | EE ee eee, bor ees 39. 13 | 23 47 | 1,320 8, 093 1,530 | 45.7 7.4 | 26.9 
North Carolina____..}__.____- | | 1 1 40 | 18.40 | 18.63 | CS en 477 3, 252 1} 50.0} 23.9] 26.1 
North Dakota. ......|........ x 1 eee, ee SS 113 | 21 45 322 48.4 | 48.2 3.4 
eae Eee eee 5 EN |) 3,017 | 44 693 982 8, 785 1,128} 49.9] 16.4] 33.7 
Seas ee ae, Cee oe 5 MO tccec GS eee 1, 847 | 89 74 691 4,421 694 50.0 i. ee 
Se eae 75 Ss: 25.03 | 46. 25 58 70 | 30 91 200 1, 406 195 42.5 35. 6 21.9 
SSS a ee ERP mes, me ey Wace ee yes tee aoe 1... 103 13 34 160 35 47.6 Me nce. 
South Carolina_-___-_- pies dcceae sho. apeoce 5 > i ae YS 922 48 wae 211 1, 063 217 49.5 50. 2 3 
South Dakota__-___- __ b Ciera eae 2 tt eee 2 20 39 wae 57 394 6 49.8 49.9 3 
Tennessee 16 | 5 5 _ eee i 3 1, 537 54 ase 372 2, 195 50.0 | 38.0] 120 
ee 21 x } 5 5 ee oe 4,625 | fe ee 1,342 4,945 1,514 50. 0 _— 
DSi Fe Caen 5 5 640 | 21.50 | 38.90 203 7 | 21 66 62 605 70 43.7 42.0 14.3 
wawenb..........-- aero. 2 40 | 18.72 | 28.49 86 144 | 46 20 52 74 57 50.0 ot | oe 
eee | ae 5 | 5 | ly ee eee i 7 ee 954 | 30 201 1,193 227 50.0 28.8 21.2 
Washington | | 1 | 2 eee 31.91 | 54.12 677 583 | 28 | 297 302 3, 506 3826 | 49.7 | 50.3 |.....- 
West Virginia. ._.....j-....... BS iene 1 | 1 | 40 neem Se ‘ — 823 48 | 36 218 1, 728 236 50.0 1 ae 
Wisconsin--__..._.-- 18 : es 5 | 40 | 21.01 | 29.36 | 2,125 | 1,400 | 47 524 501 5, 274 540 50.0 30.1 19.9 
Wyoming.__._.___-- pea ---| =o 7” 5 | 5 | 50 | 32. 92 38. 89 177 112 44 | 72 | 52 532 57 47.3 51.5 1.2 
| | 
1 Alternatives or modifications provided for in a few States. 6 May be exceeded for recipients with medical or other special needs and, in 
2 Requirement in most States same or substantially same as limitations speci- Utah, also for recipients with dependents. 
fied in Social Security Act, i. e., 1 year preceding application and 4 other years out 7 In Florida, for child, 1 year’s residence of child or mother; in Kentucky and 
of last 9. Oregon, no requirement for child under certain conditions. 
3 Population as of July 1, 1944, estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 8 Not available. 
Represents civilian population and servicemen stationed in a given State on ® Assistance only. 
July 1, 1944. 10 Partly estimated. 
4 First full fiscal year. 11 18 for girls; 21 for boys. 
5 Represents amounts for assistance and administration. 12 Less than 0.05 percent. 
: 
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Pu b lic Assis tance utory provisions concerning depriva- 


tion of parental support by reason of 
physical or mental incapacity are as 
agencies * have been reviewed. These 


° eis broad as those in the Federal act. 
Incapacity as an Eligi- 16 States represent slightly more than 


Definitions of deprivation of paren- 
a third of the States with approved tal support or care “by reason of... 


bility F actor in Aid to plans, but they provide assistance to incapacity of a parent.”—All agencies 


more than half the children and fam- mention the parent’s incapacity either 
ilies aided. This summary does not az affecting support and/or care of 


Dependent Children interpret the data; it is a composite the children. In 11, the parent’s in- 


picture of State policies and proce- capacity is related only to the factor 
dures which affect the determination of support. Eleven agencies accept 
of incapacity. incapacity of either parent; 3 others 
All but one of these States had a discuss it in terms of the wage earner 
ad mothers’-aid law before 1935. Except but tend to exclude the mother. Two 
capacity of the father as an eligibility in California and New York,’ the stat- states give assistance only if specific 
factor, but few mothers were accepted — healits cotéiiliows ese aust-eneaed 
under this provision. Frequently the *Alabama, California, Connecticut, , 2 ne 
ideol d tt tablished t Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Massachu- parent’s presence in the home isin the 
aaiue oe = oe ee So =k Michigan, New York, Oklahoma, ¢child’s best interest. 
mothers’ aid carried over to the pro- Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- Incapacity described —Nine agen- 
gram for aid to dependent children. ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. Copies : a 
Although many States have broad- 0f the full summary of the study, dated Cl€S describe the conditions under 
we , . October 1944, are available on request which the incapacity may exist or the 
ened the definition of incapacity, om the Bureau of Public Assistance : ; : 
: é x ; . circumstances which may constitute 
there is dissatisfaction with the defi- 2?California defines needy children as evidence of incapacit a ed 
nitions and methods used in deter- “children of a father who is incapacitated pacity. capacity 1s 





Most of the 48 States that had 
mothers’-aid laws when the Social 
Security Act was passed accepted in- 





mining this factor for gainful work by permanent physical described as a physical or mental dis- 
T 1 : ly the nature of disability or is suffering from tuberculosis 
0 ae ow in a stage that he cannot pursue a gain- Federal law; at the time of the study, how- 
the problem, the policies, standards, fw) occupation.” 


On Mar, 28, 1945, New ever, the law specified a number of con- 


and procedures followed by 16 State York made its provisions as broad as the ditions which were more restrictive. 


Table 1.—Paxblic assistance in the United States, by month, June 1944—June 1945! 



































































































Aid pt gaa Aid b+ raga 
Old-age |  Coueren Aid tothe | General Old-age sa Aid to | General 
Year and month Total assistance encore ge blind assistance | Total [assistance the blind |assistance 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1944 ™ Y 
pe eT Te 2,086,943 | 260,239 | 651, 469 72, 817 —0.4 -0.9 a aif -2.9 
| REESE PS SORE CeE TS 2, 080, 255,945 | 641, 350 72, 71 —.3 —1.7 -1.6 a ey 
2! Se eae 2,075, 371 | 253,238 | 636, 651 72, 640 —.3 —i% 9 a7m an 
oN ee i 2,070,432 | 252,363 | 635, 174 72, 553 —.2 =,% ay nat aed 
eo a 2,069, 202 | 251,469 | 633, 405 72, 465 oe ey wae ae (2) 
, EE ae 2, 067,650 | 251,653 | 633,778 72, 377 —.1 de J +.1 =n ae 
December..........--.-.----]------------ 2,065, 892 | 253,681 | 638, 882 72, 301 —.1 +.8 +.8 —.1 +1.4 
1945 | a 7 
eee ee 2,059, 202 | 254,728 | 642, 116 72, 145 —.3 +.4 +.5 =a +.6 
WWE Yoo 625s he ee eae 2,052, 886 | 255,289 | 643, 803 71, 893 =a +.2 4:3 aia By 
ee epee | eee 2,048,805 | 256,075 646, 187 71, 653 —.2 +.3 +.4 ee () 
Bote gs idcenses RRR TED 2,044,128 | 256,041 | 646,729 71, 497 -.9 (3) +4 at’ 2.5 
jE Aa i seetee anes | 2,040,724 | 255,987 | 646,825 71, 304 =i (2) mer —5.7 
ih eae a ees eee | SNES | 2,038,440 | 255,674 | 646,801} 71, 193 —1) = (3) ity ie 
| Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1944 | 
ee ee ae Serene er $78, 045, 897 |$57, 528, 199 $11,224,228 $2, 091, 470 | $7, 202, 000 —0.2 +0.1 0.3 40.2 20 
July... 77, 853, 223 | 57, 651, 634 11,136,863 | 2,101,726 6, 963, 000 —.2 +.2 —-8§ +.5 —3.3 
August..-.. 78, 040,093 | 57, 852,949 10,978,659 2, 107, 485 7, 101, 000 +.2 +.3 —14 +.3 +2.0 
September 78, 074, 438 | 57, 895, 855 11,067,866 2, 108, 717 7, 002, 000 (?) +.1 +.8 +.1 =—}.4 
October - - | 78, 738, 323 | 58, 188,918 11,198,912 2, 112, 493 7, 238, 000 +.9 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +3.4 
November-. | 79, 210,750 | 58, 502, 144 11,396,971 2, 117, 635 7, 284, 000 +.6 +.5 +1.0 +.2 +.6 
December..-...------ ‘ 79, 829, 784 | 58, 721, 787 11,560,642 2,119,355 | 7, 428, 000 +.8 +.4 +2. 2 +.1 +2.0 
1945 P : 
Dn, aE DER 79,978, 727 | 58, 736, 891 11,635,258 2, 120,578 | 7,486,000 +.2 (2) +.6 +3 +.8 
.-| 79, 806, 522 | 58, 693, 475 11,741,862 2, 122, 185 7, 249, 000 —.2 —.1 +9 +.1 —3.2 
-| 80,358, 700 | 58, 856, 126 11,903,031 2, 120, 543 7, 479, 000 +.7 +.3 +1.4 -.1 +3.2 
r -| 80, 194,990 | 59, 062, 140 11,987,848 2, 119, 002 7, 026, 000 —.2 +.3 +.7 —.1 -—6.1 
;* oS eer ..-| 80, 896, 330 | 59, 826, 101 12,037,783 2,123,446 | 6,909,000| +.9 +12 4:4 +2 -L7 
GUNS cabistndacedadawecnas 81, 118, 671 | 60, 047, 496 12,133,500 2, 133, 675 | 6, 804, 000 +.3 +.4 +.8 +.5 =f 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data prior to 1944 for 2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
continental United States, see the Bulletin, February 1944, p.27. Beginning with 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 
March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 jurisdictions. Excludes programs adminis- 


tered without Federal participation in States administering such programs con- 
currently with programs under the Social Security Act. 
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ability (4 agencies); as a physical or 
mental ailment, defect, illness, or in- 
firmity (4); as a “condition of mind 
or body resulting in dependency” (1). 
Eight agencies mention the degree of 
the incapacity, which may be “total, 
partial, permanent, or temporary” (1 
agency) ; “total or partial’ (3); “tem- 
porary or partial” (1); “permanent” 
(1); and sufficient “to disable for 
gainful work” and to “prevent from 
following usual occupation” (2). 
Twelve specify the duration of the 
incapacity, with limits of from 3 
months to 1 year (11) and “for other 
than emergency illness” (1). 

Factors considered.—In determin- 
ing incapacity, releases of all agencies 
discuss one or more factors to be ex- 
amined. These factors, while not 
mutually exclusive, can be grouped 
roughly under the major headings of 
medical information; social, mental, 
emotional, and unemployment fac- 
tors; and age and blindness. 

Each agency mentions the need for 
medical information. Nine agencies 
requiré a medical examination; 4 oth- 
ers waive it only in specific instances, 
such as receipt of aid to the blind, 
“institutionalization,” “obvious physi- 
cal impairment,” or incapacity for 
“ordinary mobility.” Two States re- 
quire a medical examination when 
necessary to substantiate the case his- 


tory, and 2 request a medical history 
of the condition. 

Nine agencies consider social fac- 
tors, including environment, family 
history, education, social adjustment, 
and future plans; 6 consider mental 
factors; and 8 consider behavior pat- 
terns and personal traits; attitude to- 
ward disability, work, and family re- 
sponsibility; attitude of the family; 
and emotional adjustment. 

Consistent with the statutory rela- 
tionship between incapacity and pa- 
rental support, more agencies (12) 
gave consideration to employment 
factors than to any others except 
medical information. Some describe 
the conditions under which the parent 
may be determined incapacitated for 
work, as, for example, if there is no 
work available within his capacity (1), 
if he cannot perform a “substantial or 
material part of usual gainful work” 
or engage in “full-time employment” 
(2), and if he is employable but his 
earnings are insufficient and the 
handicap prevents supplementary 
work or other employment (1). Five 
agencies specify that the earnings of 
the incapacitated parent may be sup- 
plemented, but need for supplementa- 
tion must result from incapacity and 
not from employment conditions (2), 
must result directly from the handi- 
cap (1), and cannot result from un- 


employment or low earnings typical 
of the industry (1). 

Who determines incapacity—Re- 
sponsibility for determining incapacity 
seems to rest entirely with the assist- 
ance agency in 6 States and with the 
examining physician or a medical ad- 
visory committee in 10. 

Continuing eligibility by reason of 
incapacity.—Eleven agencies provide 
for continuing eligibility during the 
period of adjustment following illness, 
convalescence, rehabilitation, or 
training if incapacity continues. Four 
set no time limit, and 5 set 3 months. 
In 1 agency the incapacity may be 
considered as continuing during the 
training period; in another, after in- 
stitutionalization if the physician 
states that the parent is unemploy- 
able. 

Assistance and service to the inca- 
pacitated parent.—Eleven agencies 
discuss provisions which may be made 
for the incapacitated parent. In 4 
agencies he is “included in the budg- 
et,” and one of them provides also for 
medical and rehabilitative treatment. 
If living in the home, the spouse of the 
applicant may be “included in the 
budget” (1 agency). In others the 
parent’s “maintenance needs” may 
be considered (1), given attention 
when he is the “head of the family” 
(1), and considered only if he is 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1945} 


























Payments to = Payments to = 
recipients Percentage change from recipients Percentage change from: 
Number Number 
State of recipi- May 1945 in— | June 1944 in— State of recipi- May 1945in— | June 1944 in— 
ents Total Aver- ents Total Aver- 
amount age J amount age ae ’ " 
. — Amount _— Amount — Amount —_ Amount 
2,038,440 |$60, 047,496 | $29.46 | —0.1 +0.4 | —2.3 +4.4 ee ee 100, 406 |$2, 345, 766 | $23.36 | —0.2 +0.2 | —2.9 +2.9 
7 es 10, 733 333, 829 31.10 —.4 +.2 | -—3.9 +2.8 
31, 948 495, 632 15. 51 +.4 —.2 |+11.4 CE Th SHOU noc ccocuuse 24, 108 692,974 | 28.74 —.4 —.1| —45 +5.4 
1,321 45, 565 34. 49 +.6 +1.1 |) —5.5 6 ll NOY.....2..-<2- 1,919 73, 725 38. 42 +.1 +.2 | —3.4 —2.2 
9, 431 363,560 | 38.55 —.5 —.4| —1.0 Sr) oe 6, 545 196, 547 | 30.03 —-.1 +.5 | —1.5 +6.9 
27, 906 502, 157 17.99 | —1.1 —1.0 | +2.8 +9.6 
157,876 | 7,470,456 | 47.32) +.2 +.2| +.2 +.4 Sy Sense 23, 576 748, 241 31.74 —.6 —.3 | —6.9 +4.4 
40, 448 1, 672, 397 41. 35 —.3 —.3 | —13 —1.0 > 31.81 | +1.4 +.5 | +9.8 +8.1 
13, 878 509, 77' 36. 73 -.1 —.5 | —2.7 +4.4 v 34. 79 —.3 +1.7 | —4.3 +.8 
1, 297 20, 539 15.84 | —1.7 +1.3 |—15.3 —7.2 Cc 12. 50 0 +1.1 | —2.8 +8.4 
2, 434 77, 631 31. 89 —.3 +.1 |—-11.7 —5.8 33. 32 —.4 —.8|] —14 +15, 2 
40, 815 1,178,830 | 28.88) +.6 +.8|+5.8] +26.8 29. 85 —.4 —.1) —5.3 —1.0 
29.27) +.6 +1.0 | +1.6 +13. 2 
66, 418 758, 316 11,42 —.1 +.1 | —3.8 +.5 35. 37 +.4 +1.6 | +2.8 +9.1 
1, 436 32,433 | 22.59 +.2 —.2| -3.8 +9.1 30.00 | —.2 +.3 | —3.0 +1.8 
9, 638 291,235 | 30.22 —.3 —.4| -3.1 —4.6 33. 67 —.2 +.1 +.2 +6.9 
121,529 | 3,880,470 | 31.93 —.3 +.1 | —5.7 —2.5 
55, 184 1, 413, 351 25. 61 —.6 —.3 | —6.6 —1.0 14. 14 -.1 +.1) +11 +2.4 
49, 277 1,563,115 | 31.72 —.2 +.6 | —4.0 +7.2 24. 53 —.2 +.3 | —3.2 +.7 
28, 087 809, 517 28.82} —.1 +.3 | —16 +3.1 16. 08 —.3 —.2 —.4 —2.9 
48, 190 552, 481 11.46 | —1.1 —.8 |—11.1 —7.3 23. 90 +.4 +.5 | —2.4 +9.5 
36, 445 861,788 | 23.65 (3) +.9 | —1.0 +5.0 38. 73 (3) +.9 | —3.1 +2.2 
14, 894 440,739 | 29.59 —.2 +.3 | —1.6 +8.3 22. 30 (3) +1.6 | —16 +9.5 
13.70 | —.4 +.1 | —7.0 +2.8 
11, 556 320,929 | 27.77 —.6 -—.1)| -6.8 +1.3 48.29 | +.8 +1.8 | +1.3 +30.0 
74, 561 3, 187,944 | 42.76 —.2 —.3 | —2.4 +4.5 : 17. 98 (2) (3) +.5 +14 
84, 357 2, 585,828 | 30.65 -.1 +.5 | —1.5 Se re 44,923 | 1,308,990 | 29.14 -.5 +.1) —5.1 +.8 
, 820 1, 651, 242 | 30,12 —.5 (2) —4.5 yo ie, Sees 3, 359 121,925 | 36,30 —.4 +6.2 | +3.4 +16, 2 
27, 537 424, 732 15. 42 —.3 +.4 | +9.5 +68. 3 
























































1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data sube 


ject to revision. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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the adult responsible for care (1). 
Medical care is provided if the parent 
is the grantee relative (1), medical 
needs but not other needs are recog- 
nized (1), and “opportunities for nec- 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, June 19451 


essary medical care are made avail- 
able” (1). Services to the family, dis- 
cussed by 1 agency, include consider- 
ation of remedial medical treatment, 
possibility of retraining, and help to 


the family in accepting the parent’s 
handicap and appreciating him as a 
person and not merely as a source of 
support. 

Medical examination.—Of the 14 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, June 1945" 


























Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- P 
State ber of May 1945 in— | June 1944 in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount’ | age a 
— Amount —_ Amount 
234, 000 |$6, 804,000 |$29.06 | —1.4 —1.5 | —9.4 —5.5 
3, 107 43,251 | 13.92 +.4 —.2 |4+14.2 +14.6 
151 4,097 | 27.13 |+10.2 —8.1 |4+22.8 +15.8 
1, 758 38, 814 | 22.08 |+11.9 +8.9 |—20.6 —41.2 
2, 670 31, 677 | 11.86 +.9 +1.8 | —6.4 +3. 2 
11, 237 420, 453 | 37.42 —.7 -—1.3 +.8 +14.1 
, 167 98, 182 | 31.00 | —4.0 —2.0 |—32.7 —28.0 
42,395 477,456 | 32.34 | —2.4 —2.3 | —6.1 —1.8 
8, 241 | 24.53 | —1.2 +.7 | +4.0 +13.9 
730 26, 636 | 36.49 | —2.8 —2.0 |—11.9 —3.1 
54,7 544,000 |.-_---- S| ae een ee 
2, 549 30, 766 | 12.07 | —1.9 —.9 | -—6.8 +4. 6 
1 17,083 | 31.58 | —1.1 —.6 | —7.5 +1.1 
573 12,004 | 20.95 | —2.2 —1.5 | —5.0 +3.3 
23, 054 724, 265 | 31.42 | —1.5 —1.4 |—18.5 —21.7 
5, 535 120, 586 | 21.79 | —3.2 —.4| —5.9 +13. 0 
3, 789 69, 594 | 18.37 | —1.4 —6.2 |—20.2 —7.5 
3, 193 92,518 | 28.98 | —1.7 —.2 |—12.0 —3.5 
at | Se Seen Se neNe en Sanne 
131, 107 | 17.93 +.7 +1.3 |4+14.7 —6.2 
, 082 | 30.85 | —2.8 —3.8 | —5.5 +6. 5 
157,111 | 32.35'| +1.4 +3.5 |+10.8 +14.5 
390, 187 | 32.10 | —1.1 —5.4 |—10.3 —2.8 
330, 855 | 32.00 | +.5 —2.4 | +3.1 +12.5 
135, 077 | 26.40 | —3.3 —3.1 |—15.4 —10.0 
, 729 8.50 | —1.5 —.9 | —5.0 +12.3 
158, 885 | 19.83 | —4.7 —14.8 |+13.3 —10. 
23,179 | 24.45 0 —.1 |—19.9 —15.1 
33,627 | 21.10 | +.9 —.3 |—11.8 +10.5 
re 3,402 | 20.62} +.6 +2.8 |—27.3 —4.9 
seas iene 1, 066 28, 736 | 26.96 | —6.1 —7.8 |—24.5 —20.4 
1, 3 eee 4, 483 155, 361 | 34.66 | —1.7 —3.5 |—18.4 —6.6 
N. Mex.’_._.-- 1, 126 25, 553 | 22. 69 —.9 —.1 |+26.8 +133. 9 
a itis cmoiees 935,615 | 1,608,406 | 45.16 | —1.4 +.3 |—15.7 —13.1 
aeiceesineseasbiad 2, 36 5,293 | 10.69 | —1.4 —2.4 —.5 +141 
N. Dak..- 14, 002 | 23.34 | —6.1 —6.6 |—14.8 —2.3 
5 —2.2 |) -—8.8 —1.2 
+23. 1 10) +8.4 
+.4 |+25.2 +37.6 
—3.3 |—10.7 +8.0 
—4.7 | +9.3 +2.8 
+2.0]) +.1 +8.7 
—5.9 |—13.6 —1.0 
—.5 | —4.7 —3.5 
+.1 |—15.2 +.7 
+6.0 |—11.9 +1.7 
+3.1 |—22.7 +3.0 
—6.4 |—12.8 —33.0 
—4.0 |—16.2 —14.6 
+6.3 | —8.1 +7.8 























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 97 percent of cases and 
payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered 
by the State agency. 

*Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

10 Represents 2,114 cases aided by county commissioners and 2,960 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 


























“ae Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
State bent May 1945 in— | June 1944 in— 
ents Total Aver- 
amount age | nom. ie 
= Amount — Amount 
} 
Tetel..... 71, 193 |$2, 133,675 | $29.97 | —0.2 +0.5 | —2.2 +2.0 
Total, 46 
States 2_} 55,465 | 1,679, 185 j 30.27] —.2 +.6 | —2.4 +3. 2 
12,060 | 15.93} —.3 +.2 | +5.9 +5.8 
20, 705 46.01 1.1 +1.4 |+20.0 +27.4 
24, 196 19. 87 —.9 —1.2 +.4 +4.7 
5,415 | 258, 679 47.77 —.7 —.6 | —8.7 —8.0 
17, 161 36. 67 —.6 —.3 |—10.5 —8.5 
4, 644 35. 72 0 +1.1 | —2.3 +3.5 
7,060 | 35.30 | —1.0 +.4 |-—15.3 —15.6 
67, 926 29. 95 +T.8 +.3 | —1.7 +15.9 
28, 593 14.15 0 +.1 | —5.7 —3. 
1,606 | 25.09} (4) (4) (4) (4) 
6, 477 31.44 | +1.0 +.4 | —7.2 —10.9 
173, 679 33. 73 —-.3 +.5 | +3.6 +8.6 
60, 052 29. 66 —.7 —1.2)| -—9.7 —12.7 
41, 481 33. 11 —.6 —.4| —7.9 —4.6 
33,132 | 31.20] +.9 +1.7 | —5.8 —.5 
20, 429 12. 96 —.3 —.2 —.3 +1.5 
37,254 | 27.25) —.8 —.6 | —7.4 —6.3 
24, 952 30. 62 -.1 +1.1 | —5.2 +4.1 
13, 675 31.22 | —1.1 —1.0 |} —4.6 +2.4 
42,573 | 44.39 | —.3 —.3 | +2.0 +9.6 
43, 105 34. 46 +.3 +.8 | -1.5 +2.5 
35, 680 7.68 | +10 +2.5] +.2 +11.3 
32,288 | 22.18) —.2 (5) +8.3 | +106.4 
a, fn! SEES ones Sere ee oe 
11,159 | 34.44 | +1.2 +2.3 | +5.5 +19.9 
13,116 | 29.34] +.4 +.9 |—16.1 —2.0 
1,142} (4 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
8, 267 | 30.7: —.7 —-13]) +.7 +10.4 
17, 869 33. 46 0 +.9 | —2.2 +11.1 
7,135 | 29.00 0 —.3 | —7.2 —8.5 
114,249 | 39.13] +.8 +2.8 | +2.0 +9.0 
43,475 | 18.63 | +.1 +1.4 | +3.6 +18.9 
,653 | 32.33 | —1.7 —1.8 | —9.6 +2.0 
81,465 | 27.00} —.4 (8) —5.7 —-.9 
63,487 | 34.37] +.1 +8.9 | —3.2 +14.6 
17,114 46. 25 —.8 —.7 —.5 +11.7 
$78,348 | 29.79) —.2 —.1 | —2.0 —1.9 
, 233 | 31.39] (4) (4) (4) (4) 
18, 665 20. 24 +.8 +.6 | +6.8 +18.5 
4,872 | 22.15 | —1.3 —.8 | +3.3 +5.7 
30,727 | 19.99} +.3 +.1] —.3 —12 
112,671 | 24.36] (%) (?) —.8 —.7 
4, 38.90 | —.8 —2.9 | —1.6 —6.5 
4, 102 28.49 | —1.4 —1.4 |—10.0 —8.2 
17,302 | 18.14 0 +.7 | —1.5 +9.4 
31,551 | 54.12} —.2 +4.3 |—10.9 25.6 
17, 265 20. 98 —.4 —-1.8 —-.1 —6.6 
41,105 | 29.36) —.9 —.2| —8.2 —2.9 
4, 356 38.89 | —1.8 +3.6 |—11.1 —4.0 


























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska and Delaware do not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. . 

3 For description of concurrent program, see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

Estimated. 
7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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agencies that refer to examination of 
the incapacitated parent, 5 specify 
that the examiner shall be “li- 
censed”— a “licensed doctor of medi- 
cine or osteopathy” (1 agency) ; desig- 
nated by the agency or in accordance 
with agency standards (2); approved 
by the county medical society (1); 
and “designated” by the county med- 
ical advisory committee (1). In 5, ex- 
amination is made by a “qualified” 
or “responsible” physician, although 
1 agency excludes the family physician 
as an examiner. Three agencies re- 


fer to the possible need for specialists’ 
services. Six will accept reports from 
clinics, hospitals, and other medical 
institutions. 

Medical examination report forms, 
varying in structure and content, are 
prescribec in 13 agencies. Four ask 
about the patient’s family and 9 about 
his employment history. All ask about 
the physical findings, and 3 about 
the patient’s mental status. All ask 
the examiner to recommend treat- 
ment—type and probable duration, es- 
timated costs, results expected, and so 


on. All the forms provide space for 
the examiner’s occupational recom- 
mendations. Two ask whether the 
parent’s incapacity deprives the chil- 
dren of parental support or care. 

Nine agencies provide for reexami- 
nation of the incapacitated parent—5 
at stated intervals. In 3, the nature of 
the illness and the judgment of the 
physician determine when the reex- 
amination is to be made. In 1, if the 
incapacity is not permanent, the local 
office determines when the reexami- 
nation is to be made. 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1945! 












































































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
May 1945 in— June 1944 in— 
State 
Families Children Pn a ioe Number of— Number of— 
Amount Amount 
Families Children Families Children 

1 CC eR 255, 674 646, 801 |$12, 133, 500 $47. 46 —0.1 (8) +0.8 —1.8 —0.7 +8.1 
Total, 49 States ?____...-...--.... 255, 577 646, 575 | 12, 129, 940 47. 46 -.1 (3) +.8 —1.7 —.7 +8.1 
ot nc memennninie 5, 077 14, 045 . 127, 107 25. 04 +.2 +.4 +. +9.8 +11.2 +12.7 

| ES Sea ee $1 95 1, 665 % (4) (4 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
I i ainacmincseinnantapeible 1,417 4, 083 55, 997 39. 52 —1.0 —13 —1.1 —.5 —.4 +2.8 
ee 4, 585 12, 044 131, 534 28. 69 —2.5 —2.3 —2.4 —5.1 —4.9 +.5 
RN Soha man suueemmnenecnmn 6, 552 16, 525 532, 046 81. 20 +.6 +.5 +1.2 —3.2 —4.3 +4.6 
ON came wdiiombanes 3, 208 8, 751 170, 721 53. 22 —2.0 —2.2 —.8 —7.5 —5.3 +38.9 
CS eee 2,017 5, 123 156, 099 77. 39 +1.4 +1.2 +.6 +10.3 +9.6 +17.9 
a en rama 271 779 18, 395 67. 88 +.4 .6 +2. 6 +11.1 +12.9 +38. 1 
District of Columbia--.......-.-.---- 599 1, 887 35, 911 59. 95 —1,2 —1.7 —1.0 +4.0 +6.9 +20.5 
NN ee ae dcincanannnanniinee: 5, 476 13, 548 183, 431 33. 50 +2.7 +2.9 +3.0 +75.4 +84. 7 +101.1 
OS a re 3, 935 9, 851 98, 201 24. 96 —.7 —.6 —.5 -1.9 +.4 —-1.0 
EES eee 516 1,614 30, 622 59. 34 +.8 +3.0 +2. 2 —8.8 —8.0 +16 
ORS eee 1,191 3, 198 43, 395 36. 44 —2.5 —3.5 —3.4 —19.1 —.2 —20.9 
NG ere iin acnacannomconiin 19, 826 47, 443 988, 634 49. 87 (3) +.1 +.2 —v.7 —5.1 +40. 6 
a it es gunna ie 6, 053 14, 109 220, 776 36. 47 —19 —-1.3 -—1.2 —18.2 —15.2 —13.0 
a writin aectcinecineguamasiis tien 3, 056 7, 636 83, 166 27. 21 -—1.1 —1.2 —1.3 +.3 +3.0 +2.3 
ccna pint ceticdinindaimeninnnteni 2, 860 7, 274 140, 525 49. 13 —2.2 —14 —1.0 —14.7 —14.3 —8.3 
OS 3 ea eee 4, 730 12, 704 102, 751 21.72 +.1 -.1 —.1 +12. 1 +9.1 +9.6 
RU io 6 wer cacieinammentocigend 9, 120 23, 505 407, 786 44.71 —.6 —.4 +.7 —8.4 —8.2 +1.8 
NN es uamaunciane 1, 318 3, 697 83, 976 63. 71 —.5 -.7 —.4 —7.4 —8.2 +3.8 
0S ee 2, 875 8, 251 107, 890 37. 53 +.6 +.4 +.3 +2.2 +3.0 +4.2 
Massachusetts__..........-.---- 7, 161 17, 632 575, 197 80. 32 -.1 —.4 —.4 —.2 -.1 +6.3 
"=e 12, 591 30, 417 758, 617 60. 25 +.1 +.2 +.1 —2.2 —1.4 -1.9 
Minnesota. -..........-...---.------- 4, 697 11, 889 196, 869 41.91 —2.7 —2.1 —2.4 —13.9 —11.2 —9.8 
Mississippi_................-.------- 2, 837 7, 293 73, 508 25. 91 +.7 +1.0 +.9 +3.1 +4.6 +27.7 
| 3 10, 913 28, 080 367, 962 33. 72 +.4 +.9 +.7 —1.1 +3.0 +1.6 
Deontens.........................- 1, 299 3, 310 58, 620 45.13 —.8 +.1 +3.3 —10.0 —7.7 +21.5 
OS, eens 2, 220 5, 185 72, 788 32. 79 —1.9 —2.1 —2.2 —18.9 —18.3 —18.2 

prevads........... . 66 131 1,895 28.71 (4 @ (4) (4) (4) (4) 
New Hampshire__-----_- - 745 1, 844 50, 937 68. 37 8 3 —.9 +8.3 +6.1 +35. 6 
0 Ee 3, 238 8, 087 189, 481 58. 52 —.7 -.1 +.4 —15.8 —12.6 +3.7 
New Mexico......-..........------ 2, 542 6, 862 98, 018 38. 56 +2.9 +1.2 +.4 +16. 4 +8.3 +23. 2 
New York_____- Ln eee 18, 948 44, 120 1, 413, 221 74. 58 +1.4 +1.5 +3.6 +1.2 +2. 5 +3. 6 
North Carolina....................... 6, 118 15, 747 151, 646 24.79 —.2 +.6 +1.1 —5.5 (3) +10.5 
North Dakota..._........--..--.-.--- 1, 468 4, 078 80, 687 54, 96 —1.4 —1.4 -1.5 —10.4 —9.4 +8.7 
|) ) Set Se a 7, 391 20, 083 401, 106 54. 27 —1.5 —1.4 -—1.2 —9.4 —8.2 —3.5 
SS ee ae 14, 793 35, 433 505, 365 34. 16 +.6 +1.1 +3.1 +9. 2 +8.3 +9.9 
EES ESS Se a ree 1, 244 3, 018 98, 853 79. 46 —.1 —.2 +.5 +4.2 +2.4 +14.6 
SIRES TEs 21,913 58,240 | 1,396,022 63. 71 —.3 —.4 +1.7 —4.6 —3.8 +15.8 
Rhode Island_..._........----- 1, 234 3, 83, 723 67. 85 +.2 +1.5 +1.3 +12.4 +11.5 +19. 2 
South Carolina._...........-...----- 3, 687 10, 755 89, 143 24.18 +.2 -.1 +. 2 +7.4 +7.0 +12. 3 
meten pemets....................-<..- 1, 446 3, 350 58, 436 40. 41 —1.0 —.1 +1.0 —4.3 —5.2 +19.9 
Tennessee 11, 008 28, 682 332, 750 30. 23 —.4 —.3 (8) (5) +1.0 —2.1 
exas..... 11, 096 24, 291 230, 810 20. 80 +1.3 +1.5 +1.3 +3.8 +3.8 +2.6 
i ae 1, 847 4, 890 135, 267 73. 24 —.5 —.5 —.5 —1.5 —2.4 +.9 
Vermont 576 1, 481 19, 878 34. 51 +.3 +.3 +.2 —1.4 -.3 +2.8 
YS SE eae a ee 3, 454 9, 811 102, 100 29. 56 —.1 +.1 +.8 —6.5 —6.1 +8.0 
__ | SS SS ee eee 3, 543 8, 761 319, 575 90. 20 +1.5 +1.8 +3.3 +7.5 +7.6 +17.6 
Ses 7, 128 19, 875 232, 886 32. 67 +.5 +.6 +.4 +3.9 +5.5 +5.0 
en  emeians 5, 475 13, 318 300, 683 54.92 —4.3 —4.0 —3.8 —14.8 —14.6 —5.4 
ee eee 28 776 16, 829 59. 47 —5.4 —5.9 15.9 —19.4 —16.6 +11.3 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 


grams under the Social Security Act. 


Data 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

5 For description of concurrent program, see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Unemployment 
Compensation 


June activities—Claims and bene- 
fit payments showed substantial May— 
June increases for the Nation as a 
whole and for the majority of States. 
In relation to a year earlier, initial 
claims more than doubled, continued 
claims rose 92 percent, and benefit 
payments, 85 percent. Cut-backs in 
war industries continued to be the 
biggest factor in the increases. 

Although benefit expenditures rose 
steadily in the second quarter, funds 
available for benefits reached $6.7 bil- 
lion by the end of June. April—June 
collections were 25 percent higher 
than in the preceding quarter. In- 
terest of $31.2 million was earned on 
the balances in the Federal unem- 
ployment trustfund. For each dollar 
collected, 7 cents was paid in benefits, 
as compared with 8 cents in the Janu- 
ary—March quarter and 26 cents since 
benefits were first payable. 

All but 9 States reported increases 
from May in initial claims. Of these 
9, California and Pennsylvania ranked 
third and fifth, respectively, among 


all 51 States according to number of 
initial claims filed. Decreases in con- 
tinued claims occurred in 15 States, of 
which only 2, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, were included in the upper half 
of the States if arrayed according to 
continued-claims loads. The num- 
bers of initial and continued claims 
filed and the average weekly number 
of beneficiaries were the lowest ever 
reported by the District of Columbia, 
and Alaska reported fewer continued 
claims than ever before. 

Michigan rose to first place in the 
number of continued claims filed and 
was exceeded only by New York in 
number of initial claims filed. Michi- 
gan also reported the largest average 
benefit payment—$19.46—for the 
quarter ended June 30; this amount 
was more than $2 above the national 
average. 

Each of eight States reported more 
than 10,000 initial claims during June. 
These eight accounted for more than 
three-fourths of the national total. 

Lay-offs in aircraft plants were re- 
ported in seven States—Georgia, In- 
diana, Kansas, New Jersey, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Tennessee. New 
York’s 6-percent increase in initial 
claims was due to a continuance of 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, June 1945 and July 1944- 






































June 1945 
June 1945 July 1944-June 1945 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Item from— from— 
Number or Number or 
amount amount Pe SEP 
uly 1943-|July 1942- 
May 1945 | June 1944 June 1944 | June 1943 
269, 457 +22. 6 +128.3 1, 688, 181 +8.7 —47.1 
219, 17. +32. 8 +156. 7 1, 226, 680 +14.4 (1) 
50, 282 —8.2 +65. 0 461, 501 (1) () 
Continued claims--..........-.--- 809, 982 +31.0 +91.5 5, 951, 632 +5.8 —64.3 
Waiting-period 3____..._.......- 176, 179 +42.8 +118.7 1, 093, 909 +6.7 —53.8 
er 633, 803 +28. 1 +85. 1 4, 857, 723 +5.6 —66.1 
Weeks compensated-_-_-__....-..-- 560, 757 +32.0 +66. 2 4, 446, 829 +4.4 —68.2 
Total unemployment 4_.______-- 506, 425 +33. 6 +70. 5 4, 016, 714 +4. 2 —68. 8 
Part-total unemployment 4 5____ 9, 314 +19.5 —15.2 95, 807 —24.4 6 —72.1 
Partial unemployment 4 §______- 34, 081 +17.6 +45.6 300, 238 +8.0 6—61.5 
Firat payments ¢7_............... 106, 038 +84.4 +119.0 591, 641 §+11.4 9—53.4 
III © nica ranmacsonce 8, 108 —2.3 —-1.5 103, 954 9-9.9 | M—79.5 
Weekly average beneficiaries__-_-__- 129, 405 +32.0 +66. 2 85, 516 +4.4 —68.2 
Benefits PEE tik cas okubivaek atced 12 $9, 676, 867 +37.4 +865. 2 |!3 $71, 208, 567 +16.7 —59.6 
Benefits paid since first ENG 8 Le 2 Se ee rea Sone eae 
Funds available as of June 30-_---- $6, 684, 715, 617 +.4 Sn | See I Dees BEF 
| 





1 Data not available for all States. 

2 Excludes Florida, Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and 
Wisconsin, which have no provision for filing addi- 
tional claims, and also Indiana and Pennsylvania, 
before April 1945. 

3 Beginning April 1945 excludes Maryland, which 
has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 

4 Excludes Connecticut for June; data not reported. 

5 Excludes New York because data not reported 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 
provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 


6 Based on 46 States reporting comparable data. 

7 Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 

8 Based on 49 States reporting comparable data. 

§ Based on 48 States reporting comparable data. 

10 Excludes Wisconsin, data not comparable; also 
Wyoming, prior to April 1945. 

1! Based on 47 States reporting comparable data. 

12 Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined wage plan. 

13 Adjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined wage plan. 


lay-offs in the needle trades, cut-backs 
in aircraft production, curtailment of 
arms production, and the beginning of 
a new benefit year on June 3. The 
new benefit year in New York, how- 
ever, did not bring the sizable increase 
in claimants ordinarily found in 
States at the beginning of benefit 
years. The transition procedure set 
up allows at least some of the unem- 


Table 2.—Average weekly number of 
veterans paid readjustment allowances, 
and amount of benefits paid, by State,' 
June 1945? 





























Average 
weekly ie 
State! — benefits 
id 
veterans = 
Total, June 1945_._..__- 31,855 | $3, 572, 009 
| Re eee 515 59, 857 
Ji aS eae 0 0 
intends daebaene 210 25, 597 
PC Sere 640 74, 436 
0 EE 2,174 251, 727 
CR oi xcnaicupaliensieigatl 60 , 500 
eee 561 62, 572 
CO ae 44 4, 373 
District of Columbia-_----_- 278 27, 586 
Li Me eee eae 322 35, 422 
er ner eee ee 606 78, 423 
(See 3 377 
PRIN ak ssdscnsatensachaltaar died 9 1, 481 
\. |” RE AE Ss 1,176 146, 410 
(| Seer: 643 63, 344 
|) Sea 389 48, 585 
[I ae - 102 11,615 
Kentucky............ bs 515 67, 444 
pf 0 eae 123 12, 996 
| SARS ee 192 21, 680 
| | Re ornmiete 92 10, 127 
Massachusetts --......-..-- 843 93, 032 
| ES 77 94, 034 
| Ee 474 51, 380 
 iairicdaeanbncd 165 20, 578 
a 501 54, 774 
Montana. 44 4, 670 
Nebraska 32 4, 285 
eer = 13 1, 532 
New Hampshire 140 15, 694 
a en 2, 055 233, 770 
New Mexico. ....-- 31 3, 070 
New York.-.....- 3, 172 334, 795 
North Carolina. - 701 80, 554 
North Dakota_.-- 1, 158 
SP 202 29, 502 
Oklahoma._-_.....-- 77 7, 599 
a 7, 469 
Pennsylvania. ----- 3, 705 381, 432 
ij, fee 3, 629 386, 278 
Rhode Island. ---.-.....-.- 246 26, 911 
South Carolina__- 397 44, 769 
South Dakota... 36 4, 277 
Tennessee... --.--- 1, 000 127, 967 
,. eRe 3, 470 403, 188 
i es 36 3, 932 
Vermont--.-..-..-- 30 5 
Virginia _.......- 156 19, 673 
Washington 66 6, 505 
West Virginia. --- 860 85, 794 
Wisconsin__.-..-- 278 29, 277 
Wyoming--___._-- 2 





1 Includes Puerto Rico. 

2 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
Data compiled from reports for weeks ended during 
month, corrected to July 26, 1945. 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allow- 
ance Division, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment compensation agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska. In- 
cludes data reported by Veterans Administration 
for Puerto Rico. 
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ployed to file claims before the first 
of June. 

Pennsylvania also began a new bene- 
fit year in June. Although initial 
claims decreased 23 percent from the 
number filed in May, they exceeded 
April claims by 385 percent. The May 
figure was inflated by claims filed by 
miners who were unemployed for a 


Employment Service* 


Labor-market developments.—In 
June the total civilian labor force, 
which stayed close to the 1944 level 
in the first part of 1945, was more 


* Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 


than a million less than in June 1944 
and more than 3 million under the 
6-year June peak in 1942. This drop 
was entirely among men, since the 
numbers of women in the labor force 
in the first 6 months of 1945 have been 
above the levels of corresponding 
months in the preceding 5 years. 
Nonfarm employment accounted 


few weeks because of a labor dispute. agencies. for nearly 700,000 fewer persons 
Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State, June 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 26, 1945] 





































































. r 
Beneficiaries Weeks moe eal Benefits paid ? 
Social Security Board Percentage change Percentage change 
region and State Average from— from— 
weekly All types Total Part-total!| Partial! Amount 
number May June May June 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
| a re 129, 405 +32.0 +66. 2 560, 757 3 506, 425 39,314 3 34,081 | $9, 676, 867 +37. 4 +85. 2 
Region I: 
Connecticut_........-.-2--- 2 ee 2, 180 +42.8 +61.0 9, 445 (8) () (3) 169, 680 +38. 2 +59. 6 
See 1, 943 +28. 1 +235. 0 8, 420 6, 127 2, 205 116, 776 +27.5 +380. 6 
Massachusetts__..............._..-- 3, 383 —1.4 —11.9 14, 658 13, 518 77 1, 063 281, 624 +17.7 +11.4 
New Hampshire__-........._...__-- 274 —7.5 +7.9 1, 188 1, 044 136 13, 728 +8.7 +26. 1 
anode Island. .....................- 2, 271 +5.3 +9.3 9, 839 8, 180 0 1, 659 155, 511 +6.3 +11.2 
i” 90 +7.1 —39.6 390 376 8 5,919 +9.4 —27.7 
Region II-III: 
Se a ee 291 —3.0 +159. 8 1, 260 1, 003 15 242 19, 556 —5.5 +294. 8 
Se 5, 271 +19.0 +15.8 22, 842 20, 132 28 2, 682 364, 869 +19. 6 +21.4 
oo. =e 18, 917 +34. 3 +49.1 81, 972 80, 480 (1) (1) 1, 516, 589 +50. 6 +64. 7 
Be ag eae 2, 325 +9.5 +23. 0 10, 075 10, 075 (1) (1) 170, 138 +16. 6 +35. 9 
egion IV: 
District of Columbia_-...._____.__- 209 —25.9 — 53.2 906 886 17 3 16, 099 —25.8 —52.2 
ae 1, 729 +15 +21.1 7, 493 5, 403 61 2, 029 117, 884 +9.0 +19.8 
North Carolina. 1, 046 +16.9 +49. 4 4, 531 4,314 1 216 40, 054 +17.1 +82.7 
Virginia. _...... 913 +94. 7 0 3, 957 3, 312 338 307 37, 972 +87.5 —-1.8 
Pham ee 647 +15.7 —40.3 4 1,975 0 829 41, 340 +10. 6 —38.9 
egion V: 
SE ee 1, 306 +24.4 +23.0 5, 659 5, 154 276 229 55, 645 +24.3 +28.7 
Michigan. 28, 969 +73. 2 +442. 1 125, 533 124, 279 326 928 | 2,449, 530 +74.8 4-465. 4 
ee ee 1, 450 +62.0 -.1 6, 284 5, 852 109 323 90, 706 +66. 0 +.7 
Region VI: 
SIR ee 14, 162 +51. 2 +35.9 61,369 54, 327 2, 850 4,192 | 1,088, 093 +61.1 +43.9 
Indiana__- 3, 498 +92. 5 +166. 8 15, 159 13, 957 132 1,070 244, 446 +96. 1 +191. 1 
Wisconsin 647 +32.0 —10.6 2, 802 2,039 123 640 41, 539 +35.0 —3.2 
Region VII: 
NN i ai icmmenunien 1,305 +11.0 +69. 9 5, 655 5, 575 73 7 68, 439 +11.1 +96. 0 
eS ee 2, 619 +44.7 +255. 4 11, 348 11,014 256 78 146, 875 +47.5 +269. 4 
SE ag aay 813 +2.0 +77. 1 3, 521 3, 313 20 188 42, 230 +2.1 +108. 4 
i 2 482 +48.3 +55.0 2, 1, 559 36 495 20, 895 +33. 7 +68. 0 
South Carolina___.__.._...._.--...- 450 +3.9 +47.1 1, 951 1, 899 31 21 19, 597 +5.7 +37.8 
_ Ss eae 1, 255 +3.0 —48.4 5,440 5, 084 133 223 61, 127 +3.5 —48.4 
Region VIII: 
0 572 +2.5 +39. 9 2, 47 2, 201 197 81 30, 927 +6.0 +60. 8 
OS eee 443 —11.4 —12,1 1,919 1, 662 112 145 24, 893 —11.6 —13.5 
a ae emia 115 36.9 —20.1 500 450 3 47 5, 678 +35.9 —16.6 
cL ae 9 (4) (4) 39 14 8 17 389 —57.6 —51.9 
Boutn Dakots....................-- 51 (4) (4) 223 180 4 39 2, 174 +14.2 +130. 1 
Region IX: 
A Ee 238 +1.7 +11.2 1,031 982 32 17 11, 459 +5.3 +8.0 
eee 477 +43. 2 —33. 5 2, 068 1, 791 85 192 26, 945 +52.7 —33.6 
Ee eee 1, 157 +1.4 —58.8 5, 013 3,910 84 1,019 68, 073 +1.3 —62.9 
Lo Sa 37 +44.1 —-17.9 1, 630 1,471 71 88 24, 593 +61.8 —12.5 
Region X: 
See 1, 195 +18.3 +55.6 5, 180 4,724 115 341 76, 171 +20.7 +68. 2 
New Mexico_-..---- 19 4) 4) 82 79 1 2 895 —18.3 +29.3 
| aa eee | 1, 226 +16.1 +67.7 5,314 5, 100 214 0 66, 620 + 20.6 +85. 4 
Region XI: } 
Se | 228 +53.0 —20.0 988 929 20 39 12, 157 +73.6 —21.4 
aho.__.._- | 165 +10.7 +26.0 717 7 8 0 7, 769 (5) +516 
Montana-. | 98 —17.6 —26.3 425 425 () (‘) 4, 839 —24.4 —30. 4 
. a | 105 —16.7 —20.5 455 433 19 3 8, 490 —-17,1 —16.5 
Wyoming | 5 (4) (4) 22 17 2 3 329 —8.1 +88.0 
Region XII: 
Eee ee 138 38. +26.6 596 581 15 0 8, 535 +42.1 +31.6 
California. 22, 887 +10.9 +85. 8 99, 177 84, 326 3, 073 11, 778 1, 810, 507 +11.4 +100.3 
Nevada. ....-. | 42 (4) (4) 182 175 5 2,611 —10.0 —22.8 
eee | 558 +27.7 + 184.7 2, 416 1,971 143 302 32, 338 +29.9 +189. 4 
ee eee | 834 —20.1 +247. 5 3, 616 3, 325 99 192 52, 162 20.3 +279. 1 
Territories: | 
i = 21 (4) (4) 90 90 0 0 1,406 —28.9 —47.5 
EA Se are | 1 (4) (4) 4 3 0 1 46 —66.7 —91.7 




















1 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

3 Excludes Connecticut for June, data not reported. 


4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 
both periods. 


5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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than in June 1944, and about half a 
million fewer were in farm employ- 
ment although the latter registered 
a larger than usual seasonal increase 
from May to June 1945. Nonfarm 
employment declined from May to 
June for the first time since the cur- 
rent series of estimates was started. 


The fact that most of the decline took 
place among women suggests that a 
relatively large number who were laid 
off in May by cut-backs in war indus- 
tries either left the labor force or were 
looking for work in June. Slightly 
more than a million persons were un- 
employed in June, about the same 


Table 4.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, June 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 25, 1945] 












































Initial claims Continued claims 
: : s Percentage Percentage 
Social wee fo gy region change from— change from— 
+ 7 | om- 
Total! New Total ? pensable 
May June May June 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
PA ecavdetcdcisnansaues 269,457 | +22.6 | +128.3 | 219,175 | 809,982 | +31.0 | +91.5 | 633,803 
Region I: 
Connecticut. ................ 8,997 | +110.9 a 4 7,787 | 17,072} +74.9] +941 11, 878 
Se ee 1,401 —26.5 1.2 1, 185 9, 464 +3.7 | +168.6 8, 090 
Massachusetts__........-.--- 10,394 | +43.6 477, : 7, 480 3 +12.1 | +23.0 17, 086 
New Hampshire. Beer 386 —14.4 +27.4 280 1, 625 -—.7 +21.1 1,378 
po 3, ae 3, 401 +70. 1 +26. 7 2, 947 10, 973 +8.8 +17.8 9, 833 
Lee 152 | +78.8 | +130.3 142 . 557 +2.0| —26.9 422 
Region II-III: 
CC ere 985 | +82.7 | +6243 875 1,634 | +1.9 | +211.2 1, 406 
New Jersey... +27.8 | +93.6 9,290 | 35,735 | +33.6| +69.7 28, 891 
New York.. +5.7 +80. 6 47,442 | 137,809 +56. 1 +75. 2 87, 090 
Pennsylvania......---------- 17,907 | —23.0 | +188.5 | 17,675 | 26,355 | 26.6] .+43.5 15, 424 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia-------- 166 | —14.0 —9.3 149 1, 047 —21.6 | —47.6 962 
i. | 1, 761 +52. 2 +99. 9 1, 761 7, 099 —1.1 +15.1 7,099 
North Carolina............-- 1,116 —27.9 +20. 4 880 5, 981 +11.2 +21.1 5, 081 
LS es, 752 —43.4 —19.4 743 4, 476 +47.3 —1.6 3, 890 
non Virginia ear 3, 262 | +82.0 | +199.0 3,160 | 11,305 | +115.2 | +83.5 10, 943 
egion V 
Kentucky kh ecdoe Saue ees 2, 485 +6.5 | +93.1 2,270 | 11,346 | +29.3| +66.8 10, 535 
0 EEE 40,613 | +28.8 | +501.6 | 33,661 | 160,547 | +49.8 | +543.6 | 137,627 
REE: 6,553 | +148.1 | +233.7 6,553 | 11,407 | +74.4] +49.3 7,410 
Region VI 
[SEE eee oie oe 25, 623 +36. 1 +78. 1 19, 77 76, 872 +35. 9 +55. 6 63, 167 
OS eee 13, 145 | +302. 1 (3) 10,162 | 21,696 | +139.0 | +257.8 14, 985 
i. 2, 140 +10.0 | +272. 2 2, 140 5, 717 +42.9 +52. 9 3, 676 
Region VII: 
BI or cictccuancdsscsusan 2,510 | +112.9 | +258. 1 2, 272 7,797 | +30.5 | +99.4 5, 793 
ETT 2, 041 +28. 1 +80. 9 2, 041 14,981 | +54.2 | +184.7 13, 595 
eae 1,431 +57.3 | +166.0 915 5,259 | +10.0 | +102.3 4,018 
eS ee 830 | +22.1]} 462.1 717 3,915 | +35.9 |} +39.7 3, 172 
South Carolina ms 551 | —12.7 —8.8 444 2, 933 | —9.5 —1.4 2, 608 
. eee 2, 499 +15. 4 +25. 8 2, 127 11,075 | +9.8 —12.6 9, 765 
Region VIII: 
nee 828 | +66.6]) +35.1 751 3,601 | +9.4] +25.3 2, 946 
Minnesota........-.- 966 | +44.8| +76.3 850 3,348 | +15.6 | +23.2 2, 415 
Nebraska... ....--- 176 +51.7 —9.7 153 706 +11.9 +2.3 586 
North Dakota 37 (5) (5) 29 110 —3.5 -.9 98 
South Dakota 64 (5) —15.8 57 396 —7.3 | —14.3 379 
Region IX: 
0 eee 828 +6.6) +59.5 745 2,852 | —1.1] +22.9 2, 627 
; eee 1,350 | +184.8 | +147.3 1, 213 3,518 | +60.1 —.8 2, 856 
Missouri apie 3, 876 | +106.1 +13.0 3, 480 9, 342 +26. 4 —37.5 7,070 
eee 2,130 | +185.1 | +206.9 1,998 5,060 | +100.0 | +45.7 4, 050 
Region X: 
jE ere 1,716 —2.2 Beg 1, 455 6, 367 +2.7 +15.8 5, 578 
3 | See 72 4 62 276} —1.8 +35. 3 268 
Rt acd danwcanacwacioe 3, 415 11, 588 +28. 3 +42.1 9, 535 
Region XI: 
0 SE ee Seer 211 1,351 | +40.9 | —25.7 1, 261 
Idaho. ___. 134 778 | —11.4 +44. 6 635 
Montana__ 120 672 | —3.2 —8.9 538 
BINS nocanes 72 460 | —7.4 —9.4 451 
Wyoming 10 43 | (8) (8) 41 
Region XII: | 
Se + snlidbidaccan cuentas 779 1,649 | +51.6 +83. 8 1,361 
California 17,460 | 123,346 | +9.5 | +119.1 99, 671 
ME 6 Sitivwstecnunaanacins 40 242 —4.0 +15. 2 217 
ee ° 587 3, 036 —14.2 | +104.6 2, 458 
Se 1, 189 +28, 5 | +119.8 680 3, 454 —20.3 | +152.1 2, 901 
Territories: 
Alaska 5 (5) (8) 4 38 | (8) (5) 33 
Hawaii s (5) (5) 2 4; © (5) 4 


























1 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 


4 Represents first claim filed by a worker with 


number as in June of the 2 preceding 
years. The June unemployment esti- 
mates always reflect the influx of 
students looking for summer jobs. 


Nonfarm placements.—The War 
Manpower Commission reported more 
than a million placements in June, 
an increase of 9.4 percent from the 
May number; almost a third of these 
placements were of women (325,000), 
a larger number than in any month 
since October 1944. More than 74,000 
placements of World War II veterans 
were made, 4,500 more than in May 
but still the same proportion of the 
total—7 percent. 


Table 5.—Nonagricultural placements, by 
State, June 1945 





Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin, which have 
no provision for filing additional claims. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims, except in Mary- 
land, which has no provision for filing waiting-period 
claims. 

3 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 


respect to each period of total or part-total unem- 
ployment; Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit 
year. 

5 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 
































| 
War Manpower Com- | Non 
mission region and | Total |Women hite 
State wat 
} 
: ee eee 1, 041, 526 |325, 309 | 184, 809 
Region I: 
Connecticut. -........ 525 | 4,006 820 
ease 008 2, 325 321 
Massachusetts--. 572 | 12,026 840 
New Hampshire 724 | 1,286 1 
Rhode Island......... 797 | 1,351 92 
eee, 908 997 0 
Region II: 
et ee 109,776 | 37,729 | 31,775 
Region III: 
ae eee 2, 383 764 571 
New Jersey_....- 30, 132 | 12, 547 5, 031 
Pennsylvania 64, 727 | 19, 535 8, 408 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 4,423 | 2,180 2, 630 
py En pee 11,565 | 4,599 3, 743 
North Carolina... 21, 883 7, 626 6, 107 
Virginia_........ 25, 232 | 8, 424 7, 866 
West Virginia. -...... 11, 791 3, 372 788 
Region V: 
Kentucky-.. 18,858 | 4,166 3, 119 
Michigan.... 30,101 | 5, 237 5, 135 
OLN 63, 425 | 18, 558 12, 329 
Region VI: 
eee 50,717 | 19, 258 8, 662 
Indiana-_---.. 30,867 | 9,391 3, 173 
Wisconsin 26, 546 | 12, 828 
Region VII: 
pee a 20,359 | 5, 5, 869 
i, SS 17,989 | 6,970 4,770 
ce oa 26, 626 | 11,301 6, 176 
Mississippi-_-_-........-. 10,079 | 3,905 , 319 
South Carolina_-.-...-. 14,875 | 5,911 , 466 
> —_— ae 22,225 | 7,859 4, 616 
Region VIII 
OE ESS oe ee 12,030 | 4,138 343 
Minnesota 20,7 6, 118 410 
|, ee 7,274 | 2,180 432 
North Dakota_--.-.-- 1, 908 347 66 
South Dakota.-.....-. 1, 838 608 74 
Region IX: 
pS re 13,723 | 3,014 3, 095 
I  agnadioade 12, 674 | 3,379 1, 595 
|, ee 25,814 | 5,659 4, 532 
i” ee 15,147 | 3,198 1, 761 
Region X: 
Louisiana... -......... 10, 262 | 2, = 4, 066 
New Mexico_........- 4, 77 316 
Shc ice acts ic cpasancicain 62,451 | 14, po 15, 325 
Region XI: 
CNIS cacainucaeniona 12,597 | 3,217 330 
| ee 4, 104 804 * 88 
Montana..---...-. 3, 723 476 70 
Utek....... 7, 653 2, 827 165 
Wyoming 2, 135 320 112 
Region XII: 
, Se 5, 143 1, 477 576 
California__-_- --- - 96, 343 | 24,773 16, 533 
Nevada... ---- we 3, 818 794 416 
Oregon. -....- e 16,162 | 5,098 552 
Washington -_....-... 30, 080 9, 550 3, 497 
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Old-Age and Suryivors Insurance 


Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, First Quarter, 1945 


Covered employment during the 
first quarter of 1945 is estimated at 
36.5 million, 5 percent more than in 
the fourth quarter of 1944 but only 1 
percent more than in the first quarter 
of 1944. The small increase over the 
first quarter of the preceding year 
reflects the relative stability of em- 
ployment and business conditions 
during the intervening period. The 
5-percent increase from the number 
in the fourth quarter—the first re- 
versal since 1941 of the usual seasonal 
decrease—did not indicate any sub- 
stantial change in employment levels, 
but resulted rather from the operation 
of the $3,000 limitation on taxable 
wages in the fourth quarter of 1944, 
when the limitation had a greater 
effect than in any previous year. 

Both total and average taxable 
wages reached the highest levels since 
the beginning of quarterly tax report- 
ing in 1938. Total taxable wages 
amounted to an estimated $18.2 bil- 
lion, 3.4 percent more than in the first 
quarter of 1944, and average taxable 
wages were an estimated $500, or 2.0 
percent more. These increases, how- 
ever, were considerably smaller than 
those from the first quarter of 1943 
to the first quarter of 1944 and reflect 
slight increases in wage rates. 

The 2.1 million employers reporting 
wages paid represented a decrease of 
less than 1 percent from the number 
reporting wages paid during either 
the first or the last quarter of 1944. 


Table 1.—Estimated average family bene- 
Sits in force, by type of family, June 30, 
1945 














Family classification of entitled a 
beneficiaries benefit 
Retired worker families: 
Male primary only__--..........---- $24. 10 
Female primary only--._- ” 19. 30 
Primary and wife____-- 37. 90 
Primary and 1 child___-_.___--..-..- 35. 40 
Primary and 2 or more children_____- 44.10 
Survivor families: 
Widow (aged 65 or over) only_....._- 20. 20 
Widow and 1 child___..----_--.---_- 34. 20 
Widow and 2 children___-_.___.__..- 47.40 
Widow and 3 or more children____-__-. 50. 40 
Le 12. 40 
Pein eS -| 23. 60 
| eee | 35. 40 
4 or more children _-__..-.-...-..----- | 46.10 
EE ee ee 





Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, June 1945 


Monthly benefits totaling $23.6 mil- 
lion were in force for almost 1.3 million 
persons at the end of June (table 4). 
For the fourth consecutive month the 
number of benefits in force showed a 
net increase of more than 30,000 dur- 
ing the month. 

Primary benefits represented 40 per- 
cent of the total number of benefits 


in force, as against 50 percent in June 
1941. Child’s, wife’s, and widow’s cur- 
rent benefits made up 29 percent, 12 
percent, and 11 percent, respectively, 
of the total number in force this June. 

Almost 40,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded in June, only slightly more 
thanin May. A decrease in the num- 
ber of primary and wife’s benefits was 
offset by an increase in all types of sur- 
vivor monthly benefits. 

The average benefit in force shows 
very little change from month to 
month, and average family benefits 
in force at the end of June (table 1) 


Table 2.—Estimated number of employers and workers and estimated amount of taxable 
wages included under the old-age and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 


1937-45 


(Corrected to Aug. 8, 1945] 





Employers 


Workers with 


Taxable wages ? 
















reporting taxable wages 
Calendar .ear and quarter taxable during period? 
wages! (in (in thou- Total (in Average per 
thousands) sands) millions) worker 
a ae oer 2, 421 32, 904 $29, 615 $900 
_. eee ee aera js 2, 239 31, 822 26, 502 833 
BLLEG oktnncnauemunthnapinesénmheneeawes 2, 365 33, 751 29, 745 881 
a Pee Ea eae 2, 520 35, 393 32, 974 $32 
| a eee eee ee eee 2, 705 40, 976 41, 763 1,019 
SE ee ee eee 2, 703 46, 928 52, 939 1,128 
, a eae a 2, 452 48, 579 62, 839 1, 294 
5 EE eS ee oe 2, 523 47, 518 65, 533 1, 379 
January—March.___________._._______---- 1, 880 25, 332 6, 580 260 
April-June.__.....-...2---22-- eee 1, 933 25, 423 6, 578 259 
July-September_......................-- 1, 960 26, 252 . 249 
October-December__.__._._____- ssausaibalasanai 1,975 26, 759 6, 797 254 
1939 
January-March... ..................---- 1, 967 25, 856 7, 281 282 
POD oo ncn ccc tne cwccnmenadwnen 2, 034 27, 245 7, 445 273 
July-September... ....................--- 2, 065 28, 022 7, 445 266 
October-December___...............-.-- 2, 103 28, 851 7, 574 263 
1940 
Jan. ary-March 2, 089 27, 314 8, 060 295 
IR oe vvincnacocncccnccnunecesanes 2, 162 28, 345 8, 094 286 
July-September 2, 219 29, 542 8, 222 278 
October-December.-_______- eacmueaion 2, 226 30, 280 8, 598 284 
1941 
January-March. _______- 2, 247 30, 389 9, 501 313 
April-June_____- 2,317 32, 634 10, 285 315 
July-September___...........-.---.- se 2, 354 34, 522 10, 824 314 
October-December... ..........-....--.-- 2,317 34, 051 11, 153 328 
942 
January-March. ._.........--..-.-------- 2, 251 33, 967 12,112 357 
pa ES eae 2, 233 35, 735 13, 163 368 
July-September____..........-.....--.-- 2,174 37, 197 13, 786 371 
October-December...................--- 2, 096 37, 083 13, 878 374 
1943 
January-Mareh_-_____-_.----- 22 e 2, 028 36, 951 15, 608 422 
ass i simisitemicsninasealie 2, 070 37, 927 16, 644 439 
July-September.__...................----- 2, 066 38, 181 15, 924 417 
October-December._._...............---- 2, 076 36, 503 14, 663 402 
944 
January-March 4_____._____-.------.-2---- 2, 084 36, 044 17, 649 490 
(|) ete ee eee S 2,123 37, 023 17, 610 476 
July-September 4.__.__._...---.---.----- 2,114 37,019 16, 494 446 
October-December 4. __..._....-...-.---- 2, 093 34, 791 13, 780 396 
January-March 4__................--.---- 2,077 36, 500 18, 242 500 


























1 Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate estab- 
lishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes estimated duplication arising from re- 
cording of wages of some workers under more than 
1 account. Quarterly estimates exclude workers 
whose earnings in covered employment were not 
reported in the quarter because of the $3,000 limita- 
tion on taxable wages. 


3 Includes nontaxable wages erroneously reported 
and wages not counted in determining insurance 
benefits. All wages over $3,000 a year paid to a 
worker by asingle employer are not taxable. Begin- 
ning with 1940 all wages in excess of $3,000 a year 
received by any 1 worker are excluded in benefit 
computations. 

4 Preliminary; figures for other years also subject to 
revision but to a relatively small extent as compared 
with those for 1944~45. 
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1€ were about the same as at the end to the increase in number of insured _ than in the preceding quarter and 42 
ae of May. workers and also of war deaths. percent more than in the second quar- 
12 Monthly benefit payments of $21.4 Almost 70,000 lump-sum death pay- _ ter of 1944. War deaths have been a 
y, million were certified, about 2 percent ments were awarded, 6 percent more factor in this increase, also. 
e. more than in May. Lump-sum certifi- 
oe cations totaled $2.3 million, a drop of Table 3.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 
re 8 percent. of benefit and by quarter, 1940-45 
1- 
Corrected to July 16, 1945 
aS Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum I ee 
r- Payments Awarded, January- | Monthy bisiatite ‘aie 
June 1 945 sum 
Year and quarter | | Pe | death 
NS Almost 118,000 monthly benefits Total | Primary | Wite's | Chila’s | Widow's | Wid0W'S| parent’s | P8Y- , 
to were awarded during the second quar- | 
ts ter of 1945 (table 3), an increase of 13 1940 | | ps 
L) i Jan.-Mar............- | 40,780} 28,211] 4,366] 5,97 168 | 2, 057 0 7, 046 
and of 49 percent peel those in the Apr.-June_._..-...--- | 67,824 33, 955 8, 468 17, 408 885 6, 885 223 19, 074 
preceding quarter and in the second July-Sept._---.-.._-.. | 76,113 | 38,245| 11,981] 17,220] 1,560| 6,782 325 | 23, 793 
7 sesh fat aan oat am ns oe ve cae 
sle quarter of 1944. For each type of OH D060 .......5200550% | 70, 267 31, 924 9, 740 18, 776 1, 987 7, 536 304 ar 
1941 | Yr 
a, benefit ,» more awards were processed Jan.-Mar..........---- 74,567 | ° 32,802 9, 901 20, 597 2, 703 8, 227 337 30, 633 
than in any preceding quarter. Apr.—June_..._....-.-- 66,074 | 28,879 8,962 | 18,02 2, 617 7, 278 317 28, 210 
% : ae July-Sept._.........- | 65, 593 27, 238 8,898 | 18,745 2, 786 7, 632 294 29, 610 
ie The number of primary and of wife’s Oct-Dec 77-"7""""| 63,052 | 25,741 | 8,452} 18,256| 2914) 7,365 324 | 28,850 
benefits awarded increased 15 percent 1942 ral 
— over those in the preceding quarter. Jan.-Mar...__.______- | 68,181 | 27,609} 9,161 | 19,596 3, 505 8, 027 283 33, 410 
: Apr.-June____- weeds | 67,679 26, 878 8, 649 19, 991 3, 690 8, 134 337 35, 428 
r Awards of primary benefits decreased — juty-Sept.--27777-2277| 62161 | 23,826 | 8.013 | 18,894 3,475 | 7,624 329 | 32,932 
considerably during the first 2 years Oct.-Dec........-.----} 60,095 21,310 | 7,426) 18,902 4, 103 8, 037 317 33, 221 
ies . a ail 
non of the war as employment opportuni- deal 1943 , po aad Bs pe bon 
: : XS ee | 67,750 23, 754 8,112 21, 50° , 97. , O77: y 
833 ties for older workers improved, but Apr-June-7~7--7-""| 69,757 | 23,803| 81372| 22°81 5, 051 9, 387 333 | 43, 108 
881 sin inni um-  July-Sept_..-....-..-.| 63, 501 21, 378 7,896 | 20,764 4, 695 8, 476 292 39, 485 
$32 ce the beginning of 1944 the n Oct.-Dec_...........--| 61, 863 20, 139 7,537 | 20, 541 4, 856 8, 478 312 39, 893 
o19 ber has been rising as many older 
P 1944 } 
204 workers were unable to hold their jobs. jan-Mar | 75,807 | 25,474 9,401 | 23,978 | 6,416 | 10, 225 313} 47, 342 
379 j 9 Ape.-June............- | 79,003 27, 907 10, 150 24, 442 6, 086 10, 067 351 48, 97 
Awards of both widow’s current and July-Sept.-........-.-- 78, 976 27, 607 10, 066 24, 589 5, 804 10, 559 351 52, 444 
ne child’s benefits increased 13 percent Oct.-Dee..----------..| 85,174 | 29,109 | 10,730 | 26, 675 6,451 | 11,804 405 56, 415 
259 over the number in the preceding 1945 | | iis. 
249 | ae | 104,064 35,613 | 12, 587 | 33, 025 7, 730 14, 689 420 65, 695 
254 quarter and were 65 and 52 percent, BPI: ccnccenscés 117, 857 41,116 14, 454 37, 208 | 7, 954 16, 614 511 69, 755 
respectively, more than in the second 5, fae | Bas. | yee 
2s2 quarter of 1944. This increase is due 1 Under 1939 amendments. 
‘ 
266 , ; , 
263 Table 4.—Monthly benefits in force! in each payment status, actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 
June 1945 
= [Current month’s data corrected to Aug. 25, 1945] 
278 -- —-—— —____- —____ prren 
ate Total Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s | Widow's current Parent’s 
313 Status of benefit and action aay Op pam OC Same Rt = bie a we 2 ime pen os « " 
315 — | Amount es Amount |Naz Amount | | a | Amount | nog Amount — Amount “— Amount 
314 
328 a NET NRA Rea Papper seta! | tae 
In force as of May 31, 1945_____-_- 1, 254, = sea, 030, 665'508, 094!$12, 074, 714/150, 152 $1, 892, 584/368, 866 '$4, 572, 354| 80, 581)$1, 624, 262/141, 030/$2, 793,620) 5,599) $73, 131 
357 Current-payment status__..__- 1, 079, | 19, 663, 405/420, 926] 10, 060, 303\129, 126: 1, 639, 485/341, 133) 4, 233, 167| 79, 112) 1, 594, 540/104, 184) 2,064,099} 5, 494 71, 811 
68 Deferred-payment status___..-- 4, 360 88, 588) 2, 676 57, 044) 495 5, 866) 935 11, 514} 180| 4, 076| 564 9, 973 10 115 
: Conditional- _— status. 169, 487| 3, 278, 672) 84,492) 1,957,367) 20, 531 247, 233) 26, 798 327, 673) 1, 289) 25, 646| 36, 282 719, 548 95 1, 205 
371 Suspended...........-.--.... 140, 857| 2, 682, 945| 74, 443| 1,675, 665| 17,040] 199, 367| 22,057} 268,357] '790| —15,428| 26,443) 523,070] 84] -—«1, 058 
374 | COR eee 28, 630 595, 727| 10, 049 281, 702 3, 491 47,866) 4,741 59, 316} 499| 10, 218 , 839 196, 478 ll 147 
| } | 
422 Actions during June 1945: | | ™ 
39 Benefits awarded. __..._._____- 39, 612 731, 235] 14, 033 347,063) 4, 840 62, 533| 12,362} 156,496] 2,683} 53,602) 5,525) 109, 279 169 2, 262 
4: Entitlements terminated 3____- 9, 162 164, 433; 2,931 71,115} 1,456} 18,184) 2,856 37, 134 265) 5, 233) 1,614 32, 221 40 546 
pu Net adjustments 4_........____ 93 9,294 ~—10 7, 272| =15 998] 87] a 8] 133 —18) 295} —1 —19 
| 
In force as of June 30, 1945__-__-- 1, 284, 679) 23, 606, 761 |519, 186| 12, 357, 934| 153, 521) 1, 937, 931/378, 315) 4, 692, 331} 83, 007) 1, 672, 764|144, 923 2,870,973) 5,727 74, 828 
90 Current-payment status. _._..- 1, 106, 002! 20, 1s, 831| 430, 723) 10, 310, 626/132, 155) 1, 680, 602/348, 413 73| 81, 500 1, 642, 415 107, 597) 2,131,699) 5,614 73, 416 
49 Deferred-payment status____.-- 4, 983 0, 462 | 2, 719 57, 799 497 5, 766} 976 185 4, 077| 591) 10, 612 15 175 
476 Conditional-payment status._.| 173,694} 3, 358° 468| 85,744) 1,989,509) 20,869; 251,563) 28, 926 1,322 26, 272| 36,735| 728, 662 98 1, 237 
446 en EES 144,085] 2,735,911] 75,229} 1,694,788) 17,222) 201, 512) 24,099 808| 15, 737| 26,640} 526, 934) 87 1,090 
396 yale a ae 29,609] "617, 557| 10,515) |" 204,721) 3,647| 60,051] 4, 827 514| 10, 835 10,095} 201,728} 11 147 
| | 
500 Payments certified in June 5___-- ‘one - dentinal sai | | 10, 788, 505|__. sl shite ess , 691, 570; ______- 1, 726, 472) See | 2 350, — Sees: 79, 947 
i | | | 
' 
” 1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes in 3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 
rtec number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), _ for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 2 
— cumulative from January 1940. 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
to 2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 
ein tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in 5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 
year deferred payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit in 6 Includes $2,343,644 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
nefit conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; if able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $2,750 paid 
he otherwise it is a frozen benefit. as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 


prior to January 1940). 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


June income payments to individ- 
uals rose 0.8 percent above the level 
of the preceding month and 4.2 per- 
cent above that of a year earlier. The 
increase is attributed primarily to the 
fact that Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates, issued in 1936 to veterans of 
World War I, expired in June and 
were redeemed. As a result, bonus 
payments to veterans rose from $300,- 
000 in May to $108 million in June. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments were nearly one-third higher 
than in June 1944; military allow- 
ances, exclusive of servicemen’s con- 
tributions, rose 16 percent, dividends 
and interest increased 10 percent, 


while wages and salaries and other 
payments shown in table 1 increased 
less than 5 percent. 


State Distribution of Income Pay- 
ments, 1944 


Total income payments in the con- 
tinental United States in 1944 
amounted to $148.1 billion, rising 6.6 
percent above the level a year earlier. 
This figure does rot agree with the 
total shown in table 1, because income 
payments to members of the armed 
forces stationed outside the United 
States are not distributed by State 
of residence. 

Per capita income rose 17.7 percent 
above the 1943 level, amounting to 
$1,117 in 1944. In all except 5 
States—Colorado, Iowa, Nevada, 
South Dakota, and Utah—per capita 
income was higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. Declines in these 5 
States may be attributed to reductions 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45 } 


[In millions; data cor; 


rected to Aug. 8, 1945] 
































e —_ Public aid Social in- 
ompen-| neuria Divi- “surance Military 
Calendar year and Total 2 sation of income, |aendsand and re- allow- 
eo hee pi interest Work Direct /lated pay-| ances? 
. tine z relief 4 relief 5 | ments 6 
$68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 
72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 63 836 
66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 
70, 793 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 
76, 210 48, 218 14, 313 9, 175 1, 578 1, 097 
92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 
117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 586 1, 061 
143, 089 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 57 940 
156, 723 112, 043 28, 017 SS aeeeop 944 
13, 088 9, 337 2, 361 78 160 222 
13, 054 9, 379 , 271 78 166 224 
13, 096 9, 383 2, 298 78 165 231 
September___.-..-___-- 13, 011 9, 346 2, 237 78 168 234 
eee Be 13, 178 9, 398 2, 341 79 171 237 
November_____...- 5 13, 291 9, 446 2, 395 79 175 238 
December... ..<...-.... 13, 376 9, 530 2, 384 80 177 240 
1945 
PEELE TLET TE: 13, 538 9, 589 2, 472 th ee 80 185 241 
13, 723 9, 625 2, 608 eb 80 187 243 
13,660 | * 9,621 2, 531 ae 80 194 244 
13, 562 9, 545 2, 491 hf 80 195 249 
13, 538 9, 486 2, 504 (to 5 Sie ae 81 202 253 
13, 643 9, 487 2, 475 | eens nee 81 211 257 


























1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; June payments were 
$108 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions; pay- 
ments to the armed forces; and, beginning with Feb- 
ruary 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment compensation, railroad unemployment insur- 
ance, veterans’ pensions and compensation, and, 
beginning with September 1944, readjustment allow- 
ances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 








in agriculturalincome. Per capita in- 
come in 1944 was below the 1942 level 
in only 1 State—Nevada. The range 


Table 2.—Social insurance and related 
payments, public aid payments, and 
military allowances in the continental 
United States, in relation to total income 
payments, by State, 1944 























Payments as percent of 
ee total income pay- 
' ments 

State — , tn 
Total , anes — Mili- 

(in mil- er, {and re-| 2! tary 

lions) capita lated |_Pay- allow 
~ |ments?| ances 3 

pay- 
ments! 

Total_-|$148,090| $1, 117 1.3 0.6 4.2 
ee 1, 847 655 ge | .4 8.4 
/ 548 859 1.9 a4 4.8 
BE ckoke ie 601 1.5 m | 10.2 
Calif...... | 12,948 1, 480 1.4 8 2.7 
_ ee , 101 960 1.6 2.1 4.8 
Conn... ,682 | 1,509 1.1 3 2.8 
ae 399 | 1,405 .8 ae 3.2 
Do 1, 192 1, 333 2.8 on 3.6 
929 1.4 -6 5.0 
nn: 2, 301 714 2 5 7.4 
Idaho--..- 525 987 1.0 9 3.9 
1 10, 121 1, 309 1.3 PS i 3.5 
g 1, 144 1,2 .6 4.0 
996 1.0 9 4.5 
Kans......| 1,867 1, 052 pe - 4.5 
| Se 682 re Py 7.5 
1, 946 768 je .8 6.8 
841 | 1,059 1.5 .8 4.0 
2, 623 1, 231 1.3 3 3.4 
5,407 | 1,299 1.5 9 3.8 
7,098 | 1,307 9 6 3.1 
2, 395 955 1.6 1.0 4.4 
1, 148 528 ye «4 10.4 
3, 559 991 1,2 1.0 5.2 
514 1, 105 1.5 1.0 3.8 
1, 208 995 1.0 .8 4.1 
196 | 1,256 1.3 5 2.9 
403 882 pe 8 5.2 
5, 842 1, 402 1.5 2 3.5 
394 741 1,2 8 7.0 
19,191 | 1,519 1.6 4 3.4 
2, 435 689 9 3 6.9 
501 949 ai J 8 3.7 
8,877 | 1,298 1.2 6 3.7 
1, 748 846 1.2 1.8 6.8 
1,572 1, 295 1.3 ae 3.4 
0, 830 1,171 1.3 5 4.2 
996 | 1,279 1.6 4 3.6 
1,219 634 1.2 4 8.3 
475 850 9 1.0 4.3 
2, 193 764 1.4 6 74 
6, 080 884 1.0 8 6.0 
606 998 Le 1.4 4.4 
305 981 1.4 .6 4.1 
2, 841 880 1.0 PS 4.7 
3, 048 1, 483 1.1 pA 2.5 
1, 356 790 be .6 7.0 
3,225 | 1,084 1.3 Me 3.0 
255 992 1.0 6 3.8 

















1 Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, worknien’s 
compensation, State unemployment compensation, 
railroad unemployment insurance, and servicemen’s 
readjustment allowances. 

2 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

3Include payments under the emergency mater- 
nity and infant care program, and voluntary contri- 
butions by members of the armed forces. 


Source: Income payments by State of residence 
from Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, August 1945; percentages based on data 
from Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
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in 1944 payments was from $1,519 in 
New York to $528 in Mississippi; in 
17 States, per capita income was in 
excess of the national average. 

Payments under social insurance 
and related programs represented 1.3 
percent of total income payments in 
1944, about the same proportion as in 
1943. Residents of the District of 
Columbia received 2.8 percent of their 
income payments under these pro- 
grams; social insurance and related 
payments in the District were heavily 
weighted by disbursements to former 
Federal employees from the civil-serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund. In 
5 States, social insurance and related 
payments represented less than 1 per- 
cent of all income payments in the 
State. 

Public aid payments represented 
only 0.6 percent of total income pay- 
ments in 1944, as compared with 0.7 
percent in 1943. Larger sums were 
expended for public aid than for so- 
cial insurance and related activities 
in Colorado, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Utah, while in 
Washington the expenditures in the 
two categories were about equal. 
Payments for public aid amounted to 
at least 1 percent of all income pay- 
ments in 9 States. 

Military allowances, including the 
portion deducted from military pay in 
addition to the Government contri- 
bution shown in table 1, amounted to 
4.2 percent of total income payments 
in 1944. Such allowances in Arkansas 
and Mississippi amounted to more 
than 10 percent of the total income of 
those States; in 14 other States, in- 
cluding all Southern States except 
Virginia, they were 5 percent or 
more. Military allowances in Wash- 
ington, on the other hand, represented 
only 2.5 percent. Nine of the 10 
States with lowest per capita incomes 
in 1944 ranked highest in proportion 
of income from military allowances, 
In fact, all but 1 of the 16 States in 
which military allowances were 5 per- 
cent or more of income payments 
held very nearly the same position 
when these percentages were arrayed 
from high to low as when arrayed 
from low to high by per capita income. 
This relationship is presumably due in 
part to the fact that allowances are 
uniform throughout the country and 
thereby benefit low-income States to 
a greater extent. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Em- 
ployment, First Quarter, 1945 


Total wages and salaries of $28.7 
billion in the first quarter were 2.6 
percent below the fourth-quarter level 
but were higher than in the first 
quarter of 1944 because expansion of 
pay rolls of the armed forces more 
than offset loss of earnings due to 
lay-offs. 

Pay rolls covered by the old-age 
and survivors insurance program were 
only 2.9 percent above the level of a 
year earlier as compared with a 5.8- 


percent increase in total wages and 
salaries; the proportion of all wages 
and salaries paid in covered employ- 
ment therefore decreased correspond- 
ingly from 66 to 64 percent. Wages 
paid under State unemployment com- 
pensation programs represented 60.5 
percent of all wages and salaries in 
the first quarter of 1945, as compared 
with 62 percent in the corresponding 
quarter of 1944. 

Wages paid to railroad workers were 
3.9 percent higher than in the first 
quarter of 1944 and represented 3.9 
percent of all wages and salaries, as 
against 4.0 percent a year earlier. 


Table 3.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected programs ' in relation 
to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-45 


[Data corrected to Aug. 1, 1945] 



















































i * State Railroad 
eee Allw ages oo Railroad | unemploy- | unemploy- 
salaries? | insurance 3 | 'etirement‘) ment com- ment 
= pensation §| insurance & 
Amount (in millions) 

Calendar year: 
1S RRS Ee Rn eee Set Pe $45, 053 $32, 770 $2, 265 (7) $2, 265 
(| AEE See oe eee eS aa 41, 247 29, 026 2,010 $26, 200 2,010 
I ialiists ain ahasticiedahin talc niccabssaeabta ma ghmmaie nica ads 44, 313 32, 222 2, 149 29, 069 2, 149 
EE Sa eae, Cee oa 48, 771 35, 668 2, 272 32, 450 2, 272 
a Se See ee Se 60, 885 45,417 2, 685 42, 146 2, 685 
PE Misknadcwattnaxcdsaasadhabcsnaasa Rees 80, 793 58, 147 3, 337 54, 796 3, 337 
EE ee ee aay oh. he 102, 932 70, 152 4, 058 66, 126 4, 058 
a cake onnas eae aiicces ee ee ee 113, 031 73, 914 4, 466 69, 463 4, 466 
PIRES ne ne eee 27, 146 17,915 1, 088 16, 884 1, 088 
Apr.-June_. 27, 990 18, 289 1, 108 17, 244 1, 108 
July-Sept_. 28, 402 18, 533 1, 137 17, 330 1, 137 
i ea er I a 29, 493 19, 177 1, 133 18, 005 1, 133 

1945 
PE vsti iaicidcnaiewecwicimnsduen tee 28, 727 18, 434 1, 130 17, 389 1,130 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
.0 72.7 5.0 (i) 5.0 
. 0 70.4 4.9 63.5 4.9 
. 0 72.7 4.8 65. 6 4.8 
.0 73.1 4.7 66. 5 4.7 
.0 74.6 4.4 69. 2 4.4 
. 0 72.0 4.1 67.8 4.1 
. 0 68. 2 3.9 64. 2 3.9 
0 65.4 4.0 61.5 4.0 
Jan.-Mar__.--- 100.0 66. 0 4.0 62. 2 4.0 
Apr.-June 100. 0 65. 3 4.0 61.6 4.0 
July-Sept 100. 0 65.3 4.0 61.0 4.0 
RNID ist traits cadtupiicdmnatdontintnaphmdsen 100.0 65.0 3.8 61.0 3.8 
1945 

BR a ne yee ne aie 100.0 64.2 3.9 60. 5 3.9 
1 Include data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll in to total. Commerce estimates relate to calendar 


these 2 Territories covered by State unemployment 
compensation programs has ranged from $18 million 
to $78 million per quarter. 

2 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Quarterly data have been adjusted to correct for 
distribution of bonus payments. Represents esti- 
mated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in 
continental United States and, in addition, pay rolls 
of armed forces in all other areas. Includes employee 
contributions to social insurance and retirement 

rograms. Because estimates of all wages and salar- 
es are built up by industry groups, amount in cov- 
ered and noncovered employment cannot be deter- 
mined precisely. While the estimated amount in 
covered employment included within this total 
differs from pay rolls in covered employment as 
given in this table, the difference is so small that it 
does not invalidate relationship of covered pay rolls 


quarters; estimates for pay rolls covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, and 
unemployment compensation relate to pay periods 
ended in calendar quarters. 

3 Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages 
in excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by 
program. 

4 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of 
$300 per month. 

5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in 
employment covered by program; excludes earnings 
of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939. Data for 1944 and 1945 estimated. 

6 Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad 
workers were covered by State unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 

7 Not available. 
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Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 
June 1945 payments.—Payments 
under social insurance and related 
programs totaled $136 million in June, 
5.7 percent more than in May and 50 


lier (table 4). 


percent above the amount a year ear- 
Payments were greater 
than in June 1944 for all. programs 
except Rhode Island sickness com- 
pensation, which fell 10 percent. Un- 
employment insurance payments reg- 


istered the sharpest relative increases 
over May levels, rising 39 percent. 
Compared with levels a year earlier, 
however, the greatest relative gain 
occurred in monthly payments to sur- 
vivors of veterans, which more than 


Table 4.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 
[In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 6, 1945] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 























































































































Monthly retirement and sien , 
| disability benefits ! Survivor benefits 
= Rhode | State Rail- 
Calendar year and Total | Island | unem- |Service-| road 
month ve | Monthly Lump-sum 8 sick- ploy- | men’s | Unem- 
| Rail- | Civil | Veter- } ness ment | Read- | ploy- 
| Social | road | Service| ans Ad- | com- com- just- ment 
Secu- | Retire- | Com- | minis- | g, ial Rail- | Veter- | Social | Rail- | Civil | Veter- | pensa- | pensa- | ment | Insur- 
rity ment | mis- tra- yen road_ | ans Ad- ye | road |Service|ans Ad-| tion" | tion | Act" | ance 
Act? | Act’ | sion4 | tion 5 ‘tity | Retire-| minis-| “Gey | Retire- | Com- | minis- laws Act 12 
Act 6 ment tra- Act 9 | ment | mis- tra- 
| Act 3 | tion 7 |} Act? | sion 4 | tion 10 
| | 
! ! 
Number of beneficiaries 
1944 
Eee, ee 458.5 159.9 79.2 814.4 399. 2 4.2 336. 5 12.3 1.3 0.5 4.5 8.3 if | 0.4 
Sera EE 466. 7 160. 2 79.7 833.9 403. 2 4.3 339.0 11.9 1.4 x 4.4 7.6 2 See: -3 
SEER ee 475.6 160.7 80.1 854.7 411.1 4.3 344.1 14. 2 Lv 1.2 4.2 7.0 yc & } ee -6 
COS Sees Tees ~ 482.2 161.2 80.9 875.6 421.8 4.3 350.9 14.2 1.6 1.2 3.7 5.9 63.3 3.3 BR, 
October- 492.3 162. 1 82.2 901.4 434.4 4.3 358. 7 15.5 1.6 1.2 3.8 5.6 63. 6 8.3 -8 
November 500. 6 162.8 83. 2 $29. 6 445.7 4.3 364.7 14.6 1.5 1.5 3.9 5.0 71.4 12.0 9 
| ee, eee | 508.7 163.5 83.9 955.7 454.3 4.3 372.7 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 4.5 74.9 16.8 1.2 
1945 | 
OT SE eee, eee | 163.9 84.8 982.3 467.0 4.3 380.9 15. 4 1.5 1.5 3.7 4.4 104.8 23.7 1.9 
a ee | 164.9 85. 4 {1,008.1 479.4 4.2 386. 3 15.4 1.4 1.5 3.4 4.3 100.1 26.1 1.8 
_ SEE EE (Ee | 165.5 86.0 |1, 037.8 494.7 4.3 405.7 18.7 2.0 2.8 | 3.8 5.0 103. 2 27.8 1.6 
EAE O SS Sees | 166.0 86.6 |1,070.3 510.0 4.3 459.5 17.0 | 1.9 2.0 5.3 87.2 28.3 1.2 
| Sa eae - | 166.4 87.3 |1, 105.6 523.7 4.3 500.9 | 18.5 | 2.2 2.3 4.4 7.2 98.0 28. 1 -8 
| Ea ieee 167.1 88.0 (1, 144.2 537.0 4.4 537.3 17.0 | 1.9 2.0 4.6 yee | 129.4 31.9 | 8 
| | | | 
Amount of benefits 13 
| | 
$458, 896). .._-- ¥ sesal $51, 630 $299, oo1 ee $2 $99, 992'_____- | Z z, 
501, 664).......-| 40,001) 53,694) 299, 660)......-. 444| 96,370) $1, 27: | 
969, 600}.......- | 96,766} 56,118 SS 1, 383 101, 492 10, 478 > $291 
1, 043, 089) _ - _- | 107,282) 58,331 307, 512 ae eee 1, 451| 109, 192} 13,896 1, 926 
1, 188, 702 $21, 07 4) 114,166! 62,019) 317,851) $7,784 1,448 105,696) 11, 736 2, 497) 
1,085,488; 55,141; 119,912, 64,933) 320,561); 25, 454 1, 559; 111,799} 13,328 3, 421) 
1, 130, 721 80, 305} 122,806) 68,115) 325,265) 41, 702 1,603) 111,193) 15,038 4, 114) 
__ 5S A ees 921,463! 97,257) 125,795| 72,961) 331,350) 57,763 1,704, 116,133) 17,830 5, 560 é $2,857) 79, 643 917 
Re eee | 1,119, 588) 119, 009) 129,707; 78,081) 456,279) 76,942 1,765) 144,302, 22,146) 6, ie 7,863) 4,784 5,035] 62,385) $4, 119) 582 
| | | 
1944 | | | | | | | | | | | | 
a a ae | 90, 312 9,810} 10,712 6,454) 36, 258 6, 316} 146) 11, 457 1,712 518) 625) 457 696) 5, 225).-.-..-- 26 
See } 96, 347 9,999} 10,798 6,536) 41, 925] 6, 364) 147; 12,589 1, 656) 557| 468) 392) 547| 9 4, 348)......-- 21 
_ ee ee | 96,362) 10,236) 10,843 6,566) 40,369) 6, 549) 148) 12, 547 1, 968 661) 712) 476) 502) 4, 808|....-_- 38 
er EIIDOT 522. 25. . 97,743) 10,289) 10, 889) 6, 549) 41, 524) 6,7 775) 151} 13,004 1, 962) 602 684 398) 422) 4,246 207) 40 
Se a ae 100,091; 10,573) 11, 040) 6,669) 42,271); 7,012 147| 13,038 2, 138} 570} 708) 386} 404 4, 350 748) 46 
November.............. 102,457) 10,770) 10, 982 6, 673| 43,548) 7,172 147; 12,924 2, 043 523] 827) 368 364| 4,918; 1,148} 51 
ee 105. 564; 10,903, 11,064 6, 788 44, 485 7, 237 147| 13,813 1, 836 598) 693) 391 330 5, 192 2, 016 70 
| | | | | 
1945 | | | | | | | | | | | | 
January Sintec an 111,868; 11,257; 11,065) 6,856; 46,993) 7, 507) 143; 13,891 2, 189 599) 830 371| 318) 7,299 2, 438) 111 
ae | 111,874| 11,548; 11,184 6,810) 46,971] 7,755 143) 14, 404 2, 181) 534| 788 | 319) 290; 6,435) 2, 413) 98 
SS aa 119,350; 11,925) 11, 253 6,962) 49,039) 8,094 146| 16,042 2, 634 764) 1, 257 388) 362 7,242; 3,140 100 
i 121, 230; 12,155) 11,270 g 974; 650, 306) 8, 297) 151; 18, 450 2, 370 748} 968; M4 370| 387 6,179} 2,541 63 
128, 584) 12,450) 11, 247 7,119 51,950) 8,478 147} 22,085 2, 563 874) : 102! 14 440 14 540 7, 044| 2, 501 45 
135,878) 12,701; 11,379 clase 14 §3, wes 8, 707) 152) 14 24, 000 2, 346 716} _ MM 460) 14 §35) = 9, 677) 3, 572 42 
| | | | \ 








1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary benefici- 
aries. Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Payments 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both sur- 
vivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but include also 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
adminisiered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employ- 
ees leaving the service are not included, but will be summarized twice a year in 
the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments. 

® For the period January 1937-August 1939, includes payments to covered work- 
ers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

11 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation laws adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts un- 
adjusted. Data under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act are readjustment allow- 
ances to unemployed veterans only, and exclude payments to self-employed 
veterans; data exclude Alaska prior to May 1945. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

13 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under Social Security and Rail- 
road Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil Service 
Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs, and under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

14 Preliminary estimate. 
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doubled; the sharpest absolute in- 
crease—$17 million—occurred in 
monthly disability payments to vet- 
erans. The total amount of disburse- 
ments (including readjustment allow- 
ances) to veterans and survivors of 
veterans represented 60 percent of all 
social insurance and related payments 
shown in the table. 

Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments, as a whole, continued the gen- 
eral upward trend in June, although 
payments under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act moved down- 
ward for the third consecutive month. 
State unemployment compensation 
payments rose 37 percent above May 
disbursements and 85 percent above 
the amount a year earlier. Benefici- 
aries under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws averaged 129,400 a 
week during June, nearly two-thirds 
more than the June 1944 average. 
The number of beneficiaries under 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
program, which has declined steadily 
since January, was, however, twice the 
number in June 1944. Payments to 
unemployed railroad workers, 
amounting to $42,000, rose 65 percent 
in the same period. The greatest rel- 
ative increase from May in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments occurred 
under the readjustment allowance 
program; payments of $3.6 million 
were 43 percent higher. Some 31,900 


unemployed veterans received these 
allowances during an average week 
in June, 3,800 more than in May. 
Rhode Island sickness compensation 
payments decreased slightly from the 
May amount, but the May—June vol- 
ume reflected the start of a new bene- 
fit year in April. Payments dropped 
10 percent from those in June 1944. 
June payments under the Social Se- 
curity Act totaled $12.7 million for 
retirement and $8.7 million for 
monthly survivor benefits; an addi- 
tional $2.3 million was disbursed in 
lump-sum payments. Retirement and 
monthly survivor benefits were, re- 
spectively, 29 and 38 percent higher 
than in June 1944, while lump-sum 
payments increased 37 _ percent. 
About 582,000 individuals, 27 percent 
more than in June 1944, received 
monthly retirement payments; 537,- 
000 beneficiaries, an increase of more 
than one-third, received monthly sur- 
vivor benefits; and an additional 
17,000 survivors of fully insured wage 
earners received lump-sum payments. 
Cumulative disbursements by the 
Railroad Retirement Board for re- 
tirement and unemployment insur- 
ance passed the $1 billion mark in 
June. About 167,000 retired workers 
received $11.4 million in benefits, a 
rise of 4.5 and 6.2 percent, respec- 
tively, above June 1944 figures. Sur- 
vivors of 4,400 former railroad work- 


Table 5.—Payments under social insurance and related programs, 1944 
[In thousands; corrected to Aug. 1, 1945] 





.disabled veterans. 


ers received $152,000 in monthly pay- 
ments, and lump-sum payments of 
$716,000 were made with respect to 
another 1,900 deceased _ railroad 
workers. 

Disbursements by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration continued upward in 
June. An estimated $53.5 million was 
paid in monthly benefits to 1.1 million 
Monthly survivor 
payments of about $24 million, made 
to 537,300 widows, parents, and chil- 
dren of deceased veterans, were 
slightly more than double the amount 
disbursed in June 1944. 


By risk, 1944—During 1944, pay- 
ments to retired and disabled persons 
accounted for the great bulk of all 
social insurance and related payments 
(table 5). More than three-fifths of 
all disability payments were made to 
veterans. Workmen’s compensation 
accounted for most of the remaining 
disability cash benefits; payments for 
medical care under workmen’s com- 
pensation are not included in table 5. 
Outside of the provisions for veterans 
and for work-connected disabilities, 
and the cash sickness program in 
Rhode Island, there was in 1944 al- 
most no social insurance protection 
against the risk of disability. 

While the veterans’ program and 
workmen’s compensation payments 
accounted also for a significant por- 
tion of total payments to survivors, 
more than a fourth of the monthly 
survivor payments were made under 



































sacks “ old-age and survivors insurance. 
Survivor nem- P : 
; ” yayments loy- Survivor benefits represented slightly 
Retire- | Disa- . Lan h fifth of 4. 3 
Program Total ons —— er Ts insur- | Refunds more than a th of all social insur- 
ments | ments | Lump- | ance ance and related payments. 
Monthly} pose. pay- 
: ments Retirement benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance increased 22 
Alb peogtams...-........-- _.---|$1, 689, 346 |$530, 575 |$670, 756 |$290,089 | $56, 684 | $67,086 | $74, 156 percent from 1943 }-zyments and rep- 
Old-age and survivors insurance______- 218, 097 119, 000 NTT 76, o42 2, 146 resented more than a fifth of all re- 
Railroad retirement--_-.........------- 138, 0 , 667 1, 04¢ , 765 ¥. 3 : P 
Federal ead yea retirement. .__-_-- 128, 100 ‘mae — ve tirement payments under the social 
Other Federal retirement- - -_---...---- 73, 000 , x " insuran ate rograms in- 
State and local government 3________-- 215, 600 | 135, 300 14, 000 19, 000 15, 300 n a = and rel d prog 
Veterans’ pensions. .......----------- 605, 365 | 4 44, 088 412, a1 i ae WSR A) eopetees cluded in the table. 
Workmen’s compensation......-_.._-- 239, 000 |.......-- , 0 “i a. ee Scorers ‘ 
Rhode Island sickness compensation 6 io | ee ee! eee | ReARET BRAY TRS Unemployment insurance benefits 
State unemployment compensation §__ 2 | ae Se Se Sean ner 62, 385 represented only a small fraction (4 
Railroad unemployment insurance’...| |= 582 |__._-.-.-|---------|--------- 582 ss 
Servicemen’s readjustment allow- pees percent) of all social insurance and 
cancer oem ennenniesnnnnreee shes <eiaimass (aman emiasaiee aoe: 343i oa aEES related payments in 1944, a year of 





1 Data partly estimated; total differs from totals 3 For fiscal year, which usually ends in June. peak employment. Workers covered 








in tables 1 and 4 for the following reasons: (1) data 
in table 1 include estimates by Department of Com- 
merce for State and local government retirement 
systems and for workmen’s compensation; Social 
Security Board estimates for these 2 programs, which 
are lower than Department of Commerce estimates, 
are used in table 5; (2) Board estimates for work- 
men’s compensation in this table exclude cost of 
medical care; (3) some programs included in this 
table are excluded in table 4. 

2 Includes a small but unknown amount of disa- 
bility and survivor payments under noncontributory 
and contributory systems administered by agencies 
other than the Civil Service Commission for Federal 
employees. 


4 Payments to Spanish-American War veterans 
retired for age. 

$A small but unknown amount of lump-sum 
payments included with monthly payments. 

6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

7 Adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of 
overpayments. 

8 Allowances to unemployed veterans under pro- 
visions of title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. Excludes payments to self-employed 
veterans and data for Alaska, because data not 
available. 


by State systems received more than 
90 percent of the $67 million dis- 
bursed under the unemployment 
insurance programs. Payments to 
veterans under provisions of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, which 
were first made in September, 
amounted to more than $4 million by 
the end of the year. 
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Social Security 





Financial and 


Economic Data 


During 1944-45, industrial produc- 
tion continued at a high level, and 
social security financial operations 
were characterized by high receipts 
and low expenditures, as in previous 
war years. This permitted social se- 
curity trust funds to absorb $2.6 bil- 
lion of the increase in the interest- 
bearing public debt and augmented by 
that amount assets for meeting future 
expenditures during reconversion. 

The year, 1944-45 marked the end 
of the period in social security financ- 
ing dominated almost wholly by 
wartime influences, however, and ex- 
hibited some of the characteristics 
expected of the reconversion period— 
rising benefit payments and a cessa- 
tion of the wartime rise in con- 
tributions. Old-age and survivors 
insurance contributions leveled off and 
those for unemployment compensa- 
tion declined. Unemployment bene- 
fits also reversed direction and rose, 
and the yearly increase in old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits was the 
largest dollar amount in any war year. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 


Federal expenditures for Board 
programs in 1944-45 amounted to $702 
million, $21 million more than in 1943- 
44 (table 8). Old-age and survivors 
insurance expenditures—a third of 
the total amount—rose 30 percent. 
Grants for the public assistance pro- 
grams all decreased however—old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren by 7 percent each, and aid to the 
blind by 4 percent. Improved eco- 
nomic conditions presumably were re- 
sponsible for these reductions, which 
reverse the previous upward trend ex- 
hibited since the beginning of the 
program. 


Social Insurance Contributions 


Federal insurance contributions and 
Federal unemployment taxes were 
higher in 1944—45 than in 1943-44, the 
previous peak year; however, both are 
leveling off, since the rate of increase 
was slight and less than in any other 
year (table 7). Federal unemploy- 
ment taxes of $185 million were 3 per- 
cent more than in 1943-44, and Fed- 
eral insurance contributions of $1,310 
million were only 1 percent more, 
although the largest amount of Fed- 
eral insurance contributions collected 


in any month, $315.6 million, was col- 
lected in May 1945. 

State unemployment compensation 
collections of $1,252 million, on the 
other hand, registered the first fiscal- 
year decline in the history of the sys- 
tem. The 7-percent decrease was due 
mainly to the larger number of States 
with experience-rating provisions in 
operation in 194445 than in 1943-44, 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund 


Both receipts and expenditures of 
the fund reached new highs during 
1944-45, and net assets increased by 
$1,167 million (table 9). Receipts in 
the form of appropriations of Federal 
insurance contributions and interest 
on investments amounted to $1,434 
million, 3 percent more than in the 
preceding year. Expenditures, con- 
sisting of benefit payments and reim- 
bursements to the Treasury for 
expenses incurred in connection with 
the administration of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, totaled $267 million, 
an increase of 23 percent. 

Benefit payments continued their 
steady climb, from $16.6 million in 
July 1944 to $22.4 million in June 1945. 
They totaled $240 million for the 
year, 30 percent more than in 1943-44 


and 61 percent more than in 1942-43. 

Securities of $1,556 million matured 
on June 30; $726 million represented 
242-percent special Treasury notes, 
and $830 million, 1%-percent special 
certificates of indebtedness. The fund 
acquired $1,948 million of securities 
in June, of which $1,648 million were 
1%-percent special certificates of in- 
debtedness maturing June 30, 1946, 
and $300 million were 214-percent 
publicly offered Treasury bonds, series 
1967-72. The average interest rate on 
fund investments dropped from 2.186 
percent on May 31 to 2.127 percent on 
June 30. 

The fund’s total investments in 
Government securities increased by 
$1,137 million during the year, hold- 
ings of 1%-percent special certificates 
of indebtedness increasing more than 
00 percent. Securities totaling $2,723 
million were purchased; 89 percent 
or $2,423 million of these were 1%- 
percent special certificates of indebt- 
edness, and 11 percent or $300 million 
were 214-percent regular Treasury 
bonds. Redemptions amounted to 
$1,586 million, of which 55 percent or 
$860 million were 1%-percent special 
certificates of indebtedness and 45 
percent or $726 million were 242-per- 
cent special Treasury notes. Because 


Table 6.—Cash income and outgo:' Total Federal and Social Security Board programs, 
fiscal years 1940-45 


[In millions] 








Classification 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 

i ee ae ee ee ae $9, 298 $15, 374 $25, 485 $48, 254 $51, 332 
ae ee 1, 681 2,112 2, 507 2, 821 2, 751 
Federal insurance contributions_.._.___- 691 896 1, 131 1, 292 1,310 
Federal unemployment taxes__.________- 98 120 158 180 185 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund 2__ 892 1, 096 1, 218 1, 349 1, 256 
il ae ene. i ialy NPs ak Sree een ee 7, 617 13, 262 22, 978 45, 433 48, 581 
Ro NIN ne es ede 14, 031 34, 717 79, 253 94, 296 96, 296 
ONG ORIEN Bia no he Scent scnnt 1, 025 955 804 740 773 
Social Security Board_..._......-.------ 419 472 474 488 455 
Administrative expemses___.........__- 26 25 26 24 24 
RON WO WR ccc cccecccecccun 393 447 448 464 431 
Public assistance 4_.................- 330 376 393 428 396 

Unemployment compensation ad- 
| ee aaa. 63 70 55 36 34 

State withdrawals from unemployment 
PEERS eC aS eee nes 537 368 174 60 71 

Old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ES CaaS Ba Sree a Be eee 64 110 149 185 240 

Administrative expenses, Departmen 

onde Teemry ©... sea... --- 5 6 7 7 7 
RE i 29 oe a gn es fae 13, 006 33, 762 78, 449 93, 556 95, 523 




















1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of Treasury. 
Data include expenditures from trust funds, exclude 
transactions between Government agencies (i. e., 
transfers to trust accounts from general funds, in- 
vestment of funds in special issues, repayment of 
sums borrowed) and other transactions, such as 
issuance or redemption of publie debt obligations 
other than redemptions of adjusted-service bonds. 
Data thus differ from those in Daily Statement of the 
U.S. Treasury, which presents Government’s budgct- 
ary position for 1944-45 as follows: total receipts 
— million and total expenditures $100,405 mil- 
ion. 

2? Deposits by States of contributions collected 
under State unemployment compensation laws. 

3 Federal expenditures administered chiefly by 


Social Security Board. Includes administrative 
expenses of Bureau of Census in connection with 
searching census records for old-age and survivors 
insurance; these expenses amounted to less than 
$500,000 in each fiscal year. 

4 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind. 

5 Includes operating costs of the U. 8. Employment 
Service, administered by Social Security Board in 
fiscal years 1940-41, 1941-42, and July-November 
1942. 

6In connection with old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from 
Bulletin of the Treasury Department, other data from 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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most of the newly acquired securities 
carried lower interest rates, the aver- 
age interest rate of all fund invest- 
ments was only 2.127 percent by the 
end of 1944-45, as against 2.195 per- 
cent at the end of 1943-44. During 
the year, interest of $124 million was 
credited to the fund. 

High receipts and low expenditures 
during the last 4 fiscal years have in- 
creased fund assets by $4.2 billion. 
Although assets increased by more 
than a billion dollars in 1944-45, the 
fund’s rate of growth is declining be- 
cause of the aggregate size of the fund 
and because production and employ- 
ment have passed their peak. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


A significant reversal of the hither- 
to steady increase in State deposits in 
the fund occurred in 1944-45; de- 
posits of $1,256 million were 7 percent 
less than the year before (table 10). 
Although State accounts earned $113 
million of interest, $25 million more 


than in 1943-44, the decline in de- 
posits resulted in a smaller increase in 
State account balances than during 
1943-44. Withdrawals by States for 
benefit payments also reversed direc- 
tion, rising by 17 percent during the 
year to $70 million. Monthly with- 
drawals during the latter half of the 
fiscal year were considerably higher 
than in the first half, ranging from 
$3.9 million in July 1944 to $8.3 mil- 
lion in June 1945. 

Because of the excess of receipts 
over expenditures during the past 4 
years, assets of the fund increased by 
$5 billion to $7.3 billion on June 30. 
Of this amount, $6.7 billion was cred- 
ited to State accounts and $600 mil- 
lion to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account. 

At the end of June, $6,837 million of 
1%-percent special certificates of in- 
debtedness matured, $28 million of 
which were acquired during the 
month. In addition the fund ac- 
quired $6,747 million of certificates 





bearing the same interest rate as the 
$28 million but maturing on June 30, 
1946, and $150 million of publicly of- 
fered 212-percent Treasury bonds, se- 
ries 1967-72. 

During the fiscal year, total invest- 
ments of the fund increased $1,437 
million, a smaller amount than net 
acquisitions in 1943-44. Purchases of 
securities totaled $8,424 million, of 
which $8,124 million or 96 percent 
represented 1%%-percent special cer- 
tificates, and $300 million, 212-percent 
regular Treasury bonds, series 1966- 
71 and 1967-72. Redemptions of 1%- 
percent special certificates totaled 
$6,987 million. On June 30, 1945, the 
fund held $7.3 billion in Federal se- 
curities, bearing an average interest 
rate of 1.923 percent, as compared 
with 1.903 percent a year earlier. 

The two trust funds absorbed $2.6 
billion of the increase in the public 
debt during the year and on June 30, 
1945, held Government securities in 
the sum of $13.9 billion. 

































































Table 7.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by Table 8. Federal appropriations and expenditures under pro- 
specified period, 1936-45 grams administered by the Social Security Board, by specified 
[In thousands] period, 1943-45 
[In thousands] 
Old-age and sur- , 
vivors insurance Unemployment insurance Fiscal year 1943-44 | Fiscal year 1944-45 
Rail- Item Expend- Expend- 
State road Appropri-| itures |Appropri-| itures 
Period Federal | Taxeson| unem- Federal | Unem- ations? | through | ations? | through 
insur- carriers ploy- unem- ploy- June ? June 3 
ance jandtheir| ment loyment | Ment 
contri- | employ- | contri- | P aa insur- 
butions ees | butions! = ance RNB sa ctncee aces canweaescees 4 $660,072 | $680,747 |4$709,659 | $701,972 
contri- 
butions Administrative expenses__.....___- 25. 701 31, 828 25, 611 31, 553 
| Federal Security Agency, Social 

Cumulative through June Security Board §__________- 25, 451 24, 122 25, 446 24, 096 

eee oaaadas $7,162,514 |$1,448,552 |$8,498,744 |? $1,096,681 |$558, 288 Department of eee Bu- 

Fiscal year reau of the Census-___.--__----- 250 414 165 | “ 107 
ee 194, 346 345 (3) 1) | ae Department of the Treasury *___- (1) 7, 292 ® 7,350 
a 514, 406 150, 132 3) , ) | = 
SE ccncncbusaoecuas 530, 358 109, 257 | 803,007 36, S60 |........ Greate to Olgas 2... 1.2... 5... 449,773 | 464,322 | 444,214 430, 584 
SEN, ocesccudateecann 604, 694 | 120,967 | 853, 955 107, 523 | 49, 167 
See 690, 555 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 Old-age assistance__.__......_._.- 8 343, 350 360, 628 333, 604 
| a 895, 619 170, 012 |1, 093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 Aid to dependent children-_____- 8 56, 885 57, 036 409, 800 52, 780 
| eee 1, 130,495 | 208, 795 |1, 217, 737 158, 361 | 102,710 Po) eee 810,115 10, 344 9, 958 
_ CSRS. 1, 292, 267,065 |1, 353, 272 179, 909 | 121, 518 Unemployment compensation 
[2 RS ae 1, 309, 919 | 285,038 |1, 251, 958 184, 544 | 131, 993 administration. %......_......- 39, 423 36, 313 34, 414 34, 242 

1944 Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 

DS 6 sicdictnaunemneun 5, 107 64, 877 20, 037 1,089 34, 832 vivors insurance --.............--- 10 184, 597 184, 597 |1° 239, 834 239, 834 

ere 51, 751 1, 395 172, 482 2, 948 57 

pS See 293, 279 14,182 | 160, 332 11, 727 1,099 

ee ene P 814 56, 936 4, 369 666 | 33,105 1 Excludes war emergency programs. 
ae 55, 427 1,464 | 169, 221 3, 160 48 2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

| See 267, 340 14,414 | 143, 760 11, 154 1, 110 Includes, for 1944-45, additional appropriations provided in First Deficiency 

pe ee 3, 974 55, 235 5, 899 919 | 31,761 Appropriation Act, 1945, approved Apr. 25, 1945. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Includes expenditures 

from unexpended balance of appropriations of preceding fiscal year. 

1, 156 132, 093 13, 232 31 4 See footnotes 8-10. 

4,679 | 127,303 114, 251 724 5 Represents appropriations and expenditures for salaries and some miscel- 
65, 484 5, 162 9,729 | 31,471 laneous items; excludes other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
1,465 | 158, 365 2, 845 359 from Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes amounts expended 
8,587 | 167,886 12, 337 2, 215 by the Board in administration of old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed 
60, 041 5, 085 1,575 | 30,013 from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 
| 6 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title II of 
Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
1 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 
ers and contributions from employees, a si pe in State clearing accounts. 7 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

Cumulative total differs from total contributions in table 4, p. 36, because of 8 Reflects transfers among the 3 programs. 

various adjustments in the latter. Data reported by State agencies, corrected ® Appropriations include $4,095,411 for 1943-44 and $4,417,892 for 1944-45 trans- 

to July 26, 1945. ferred from War Manpower Commission as reimbursement for expenditures 
2 Includes $40, 561, 886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect for employment office facilities and services. 

taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 10 Represents actual benefit payments from old-age and survivors insur- 

Government. ; : : ance trust fund. 

3 Not available for separate years but included in cumulative total. icnvesc Vasiiun watieal appropriation acts and 1945-46 budget (appropria- 
tions); Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands] 





Receipts Assets 





Pari ° 
Period | Appropria- 
tions to trust 
fund ! 


Benefit 
payments 3 


Interest 
received 2 





Reimburse- 

ment for ad- 

ministrative 
expenses‘ | 


| 
Expenditures | 
| 





Cumulative through June 1945___| 


$7, 021, 297 
Fiscal year: 


$528, 513 
2, 262 
15, 412 
26, 951 
42, 489 
55, 958 
71, 007 
87, 403 
103, 177 
123, 854 


$783, 486 


27 

5, 404 
13, 892 
15, 805 
64, 342 


265, 000 
387, 000 
503, 000 
550, 000 
688, 141 
895, 619 
1, 130, 495 
1, 292, 122 


1, 309, 919 239, 834 


5, 107 17,171 
16, 630 
18, 118 





September 
October 


19, 248 





20, 032 
19, 431 
22, 751 
21, 820 
22, 848 


™- 501 22, 354 





w, 
bs securities | 


res total of 
. Govern- 


acquired 5 


| Cash with dis- 
bursing officer 
\° at end of ks 


Credit of fund 
account at end 
of period 


Total assets 
at end of 
period 





$6, 546, 281 


$35, 092 $32, 007 $6, 613, 381 


| 

| | 
$152, 943 

| | 


267, 100 73 


1, 931 


62 267, 235 
113, 012 

66 
12, 238 | 
26, 840 
26, 766 
27, 492 
32, 607 
26, 950 


1, 172, 036 


1, 137, 411 35, 092 


3, 424 | 397, 000 21, 384 
24, 747 
25, 620 
26, 898 
26, 686 
28, 680 


1, 869 29, 418 


2, 307 
2, 307 
2, 307 
2, 370 
2, 370 


30, 376 
32, 936 
32, 256 
33, 427 
33, 569 
35, 092 





2, 370 392, 447 6, 613, 381 

















1 Equals taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

4 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping ad- 
justment for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments 


for expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. 
do not reflect actual outlays in the respective years. 
5 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





Figures in table 


Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands] 





of Treas- Unexpend- 


| 
= 
Period 


Railroad unemployment insurance 
account 


State accounts 





at end of 


‘ cates and 
of pe riod period 


bonds ac- 
| quired ! 


Deposits 


Interest 
credited 


| Balance 
at end of 
period 


Benefit 
pay- 
ments 


Balance 
at end of 
period 23 


With- Interest 
drawals ? 


Deposits credited 








Cumulative through June 1945__- 


$7, 
— year: 


315, 258. | $7, 307, 173 
293, 386 
559, 705 
395, 000 


$8, 084 


94 

12, 247 
13, 539 
14, 862 
10, 658 
11, 103 
5, 460 


312, 389 

884, 247 
1, 280, 539 
1, 724, 862 
2, 283, 658 
3, 150, 103 
4, 372, 460 
5, 878, 778 
7,315, 258 | 1, 437, 173 


5, 878, 778 
5, 925, 618 
6, 215, 750 
6, 248, 160 
6, 301, 412 
6, 550, 190 
6, 583, 434 


96, 000 
43, 000 
298, 000 
34, 000 
23, 000 
278, 000 
33, 000 


November 
December 


NS i Ee a EE. } 
February 

March 

Agel... 


6, 674, 828 
6, 880, 453 
6, 914, 989 
6, 956, 109 
7, 226, 959 
7, 315, 258 











$8, 540, 345 


291, 703 
747, 660 
811, 251 
859, 864 
892, 023 
1, 095, 991 
1, 217, 686 
1, 349, 307 
1, 256, 003 


| $2, 328, 772 


1, 000 
190, 975 
441, 795 
484, 764 
537, 343 
368, 070 
174, 334 

60, 000 
70, 492 


$467, 482 $6, 679, 108 | $502, 472 $44,619 | $636,150 


2, 737 312, 389 

884, 247 
1, 280, 539 
1, 693, 163 


44, 249 
2, 093, 736 


61, 347 
76, 266 
92, 441 

109, 375 


118, 794 636, 150 


498, 375 
498, 518 


539, 268 


4,910 | 6,015, 418 568, 016 


6,970 | 6, 102, 174 27 
652 
28, 324 
324 
2,117 
26, 888 


8, 296 6, 679, 108 


























1 Includes accrued interest. 
2 Includes transfers of $106,271,000 from State 


: accounts to railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account, 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $38,030,880, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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